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‘EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPOVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 





_ VOLUME XL. 





The Independent, 


BYRON.* 
BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 











A HUNDRED years, ’tis writ—O presage 
vain !— 
Earth wills her offspring life, ere one com- 
plete 


His term, and rest from travail, and be fain 
To lay him down in natural death and 
sweet. 


What of her child whose swift, divining 
soul 
With triple fervor burns the torch apace, 
And in one radiant third compacts the 
whole 
Ethereal flame that lights him on his 
race? 


Ay, what of him who to the winds upheld 
A sta®-like brand, with pride and joy and 


tears, 
And lived in that fleet course from youth to 
eld, 
Count them who will, his century of 
years? 


The Power that arches heaven’s orbway 
round 
Gave to this planet’s brood its soul of fire, 
Jts heart of passion,—and for life unbound 
By chain or creed the measureless desire; 


Gave to one poet these, and manifold 
High thoughts, beyond our lesser mortal 
share,— 
Gave dreams of beauty, yes, and with a 
mould 
The antique world had worshiped made 
him fair; 


Then touched his lips with music,—lit his 
brow, 
Even as a fane upon a sunward hill,— 
For strength, gave scorn, the pride that 
would not bow, 
The glorious weapon of a dauntless will. 


But that the surcharged spirit—a vapor 


pent 
In beetling crags—a torrent barriered 
long— 
A wind ’gainst heaven’s four winds im- 
minent— 


Might memorably vent its noble song, 


Each soaring gift was fretted with a band 
That deadlier clung hich way he fain 
would press: 
His were an adverse age, a sordid land, 
Gauging his heart by their own littleness. 


Blind guides! the fiery spirit scorned their 
curb, 
And Byron’s love and gladness,—such the 
wise 
Of ministrants whom evil times perturb,— 
To wrath and melancholy changed their 
guise. 


Yet this was he whose brave imaginings 
Fair Liberty invoked through every 
clime, 
From Alp to ocean with an eagle’s wings 
Pursued her flight, in Harold’s lofty 
rime. 


Where the mind’s freedom was not, could 
not be, 
That bigot soil he rendered to disdain, 
And sought,like Omar in his revelry, 
At least the semblance of a joy to gain. 


Laughter was at his beck, and wisdom’s 
ruth 
Sore-learned from fierce experiences that 

test 
Life’s masquerade, the carnival of youth, 
The world of men. Then Folly lost her 
zest, 
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Yet left undimmed, (her valediction sung 

With Juan’s smiles and tears,) his natal 
ray 

Of genius inextinguishably young,— 

An Eés through those mists proclaiming 
day. 


How then, when tohis earcame Hellas’ 
ery, 
He shred the garlands ofthe wild night’s 
feast, 
And rose a chief, to lead—alas, to die 
And leave men mourning for that music 
ceased ! 


America! When nations for thy knell 
Listened, one prophet oracled thy part: 
Now, in thy morn of strength, remember 

well 
The bard whose chant foretold thee as 
thou art. 


Sky, mount and forest, and high-sounding 
main, 
The storm-cloud’s vortex, splendor of the 


day, 
Gloom of the night,—with these abide his 
strain— 
And these are thine, though he has passed 
away; 


Their elemental force had roused to might 
Great Nature’s child in this her realm 
supreme,— 
From their commingling he had guessed 
aright 
The marvels of our future poet’s dream. 


Read thou aright his vision and his song, 
That this enfranchised spirit of the 
spheres 
May know his name henceforth shall take 
no wrong, 
Outbroadening still yon ocean and these 
years! 
New YORK CIty. 
>—_—-—--—_—-—_- 


IRISH-ENGLISH POLITICS. 
BY MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 





I OFFER to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT a short account of some things I 
saw and some conclusions I reached dur- 
ing my recent visit to England, Scotland 
and Ireland. I found two subjects of all- 
absorbing interest in private conversation 
and in the public press; in the Parliament 
and in the parlor. These questions were: 
the Irish Cause, and Trafalgar Square, 
with what it stands for. 

It is not strange that Irish landlords, 
who receive little or nothing in rents, 
should regard with disfavor the operations 
of the Irish National League, or that they 
forget that the good returns of other years 
were often wrung from rack-rented ten- 
ants by unscrupulous agents. The plan 
of campaign has broken the power of these 
Shylocks. 

I found great vindictiveness toward Mr. 
Gladstone among a great many persons. 
I heard a lady—who sat near mein the 
gallery in the House of Commons, the 
night he made the great speech—say to 
her next neighbor, of the speech: ‘‘ Mon- 
strous! monstrous! Whata prostitution 
of great powers!” I addressed, on tem- 
perance, an audience of elegant people in 
athe lecture-room of a church in Ireland. 
In telling them of the movement for Con- 
stitutional Prohibition in the United 
States, I set forth the difference between 
our written Constitution, and the mass of 
charters, precedents and Acts of Parlia- 
ment which make the British Constitu- 
tion. Intending to sustain my eulogy of 
our Constitution by unquestioned author- 
ity, Isaid: ‘* Your great Gladstone said of 
it, ‘it was the greatest document ever 
written by man.’” As soon asI said 
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with hisses ! 

I learned afterward that those who thus 
expressed their hate were of the Irish 
Church which he disestablished; I was 
told that some of these believe him to be 
the very anti-Christ, and that his policy 
of Home Rule for Ireland is an anarchi- 
cal scheme of the Devil. It is needless 
to say that Mr. Gladstone is as enthusias- 
tically revered as he is energetically hated. 
I found also much confusion of thought 
in regard to our dual form of govern- 
ment, much misapprehension of state 
rights and national powers, among the 
otherwise intelligent and educated. 1 be- 
lieve Americans generally are more intel- 
ligently interested in English politics, 
than the average Englishman is in ours. 
There are some notable exceptions; at the 
home of the Hon, James Raper, Kensing- 
ton, London, I found files of American 
papers,and found him and Mrs. Raper to be 
widely informed of general American 
affairs—political, educational and social. 

Jacob Bright and his highly accom- 
plished wife are also thoroughly conver- 
sant with our affairs; so also at the dinner- 
table of Newman Hall, which was draped 
with the Amerigan flag in honor of ‘‘us 
Americans,’ American affairs were as 
familiarly discussed as though we were 
in Dr. Cuyler’s home in Brooklyn. 

Ireland’s demand for local government 
for local affairs and a Dublin Parliament, 
is directing attention to our American 
political system and to the questions in- 
volved in the War of Secession. The su- 
perficial observer might regard Ireland’s 
demand as similar to the claims of the 
Confederate States; a student of both 
governments and of the history of both 
movements, could not reach such a con- 
clusion. Indeed, the Irish leaders model 
theirdemands upon the relationships ex- 
isting between our State and National gov- 
ernments. 

I found everywhere in England and 
Scotland a hearty sympathy with America 
and our institutions. I received much 
courteous attention, unexpected and un- 
merited, simply because I was an Ameri- 
can. I appreciate the words of a Phila- 
delphia lady, ‘‘ I can conceive of nothing 
more lovely than being an American in 
London.” The enthusiasm of the Irish 
for America and Americans is well 
known. They would have often, and did 
sometimes, kiss our hands in almost 
pathetic and worshipful devotion. 

I was seven weeks in Ireland and all 
the time a close observer of the people 
and their passing history. I sat in the 
poor cottage of the peasant, and the 
comfortable home of the tradesman; I 
worshiped with my own denomination in 
their modest chapels, and mingled with 
the crowds that told their beads in the 
parish church. I wentintothe jail where 
a political prisoner paced his little round 
under guard of Dublin Castle. I was at 
the inquest over the bodies of the men 
killed at Mitchellstown, and at the first 
trial of Wm. O’Brien. I had long and 
frequent interviews with many Irish 
leaders, whom I believe to be the peers of 
English and American statesmen. 

I believe the cause of Ireland to be a 
just cause which must triumph, and 
that in the near future. The English peo- 
ple are awakening as never before. The 
heart of England is true to justice, and 
the English Democracy is . the umpire 
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which shall speedily arbitrate between the 
British Government and the Irish people. 
And English Democracy, though of recent 
birth, is powerful. 

Scotland and Wales have spoken and 
unspoken desires; possibly the fear of 
whereunto this thing may grow is potent 
in the judgment which English Conserva- 
tism pronounces on ‘‘ these Irish who are 
never satisfied.” 

The spirit of English liberty will not 
brook insult. Englishmen need not hope 
to retain that which they deny their 
brethren across the channel. If present 
constitutional limitations are not elastic 
enough to permit the growth of this spirit, 
hew ones mnust be made that will. Mean- 
while lreland is but voicing the universal 
sentiment which everywhere is seeking 
self-government. This more than a 
sentiment: it rises to the dignity of a 
human instinct, Heaven-born and eternal, 

CLINTON, Lowa. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION OF CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D., L.H.D. 





THE Editor of THE INDEPENDENT has 
done me the honor to desire that I will ex- 
plain to his readers the movement in Can- 
ada in favor of Commercial Union with 
the United States, respecting which he 
says some of them are very imperfectly 
informed. The fact is, that most Ameri- 
cans, and even most American statesmen, 
are very imperfectly informed about Can- 
adian questions generally, and about Can- 
ada herself. When Canadians betray 
fear of American designs against their in- 
dependence, I tell them that in twenty 
years of intercourse with Americans, I 
have hardly ever heard the desire of an- 
nexing Canada expressed, while of annex- 
ing her by forceI have never heard a 
whisper; and that if they knew the truth 
they might be more mortified by the in- 
difference of their neighbor than alarmed 
by his tendency to aggression. Yet Cana- 
da 1s an important part of this continent 
and will have her share of influence for 
good or evil on its destinies; of this we had 
an inkling at the time of the Civil War. 
For my part, Iam an Englishman, true 
at heart, I trust, to the land of my birth. 
and zealous for her honor and her great- 
ness. But I desire to see the British aris- 
tocracy fairly out of this continent, be- 
cause I think that its attempt to rule and 
meddle here, if continued, will some day 
work evil to all parties concerned. There 
is another thing in Canada to which Amer- 
ican eyes are not yet turned, but to which 
some day they will be turned perforce. 
The schism in the Anglo-Saxon race pro- 
duced by your Revolution, entailed the 
loss of that which the arms of the united 
race had won in the struggle of England 
and her Colonies against France. The 
portionof the race in Canada being iso- 
lated, its assimilating forces have proved 
too weak todigest New France, which has 
grown up into a separate French nation- 
ality, now daily becoming more intense, 
and, from the extraordinary rate at which 
its population multiplies, is rapidly ex- 
tending its borders so that it threatens 
to overflow your Northeastern States, 
and aspires to a division of the continent. 
The remnants of the English-speaking 

population are being fast eliminated from 
the Province of Quebec. This growth will 
have its consequences in time, perhaps 





something like the consequences which 
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the growth of Irishry has had in the 
United Kingdom. It is, I venture to 
think, a very bad part of your perennial 
contest for the Presidency that it con- 
fines the interest and narrows the mind 
of your people to the cockpit in which that 
battle is fought, and renders them blind 
or indifferent to anything beyond, even to 
that which is going on upon their own 
continent and concerns them most near- 
ly. Nay, you seem in danger of falling 
intoa sort of legislative paralysis, every 
question being suspended till after the 
Presidential election, the influence of 
which is always extending itself further 
back over the Presidential term. 

‘*Commercial Union,” ‘* Unrestricted 
Reciprocity,” ‘‘ Continental Free Trade,” 
are three different names for the same or 
nearly the same thing. For my own part 
I preferred ‘* Continental Free Trade”; 
but this was discarded because it seemed 
to threaten Protectionists with the adopt- 
tion of Free Trade as a general principle. 
‘Unrestricted Reciprocity” as a watch- 
word was somewhat cumbrous. Thus we 
slid into ‘‘ Commercial Union,” which is 
perhaps more accurate in this respect that 
it includes community of Fisheries and 
of the Coasting trade, which forms part 
of the scheme. 

We had once a restricted reciprocity to 
which an end was put, partly by the im- 
pression of the people of the United States 
that it was not fair to them, partly and 
principally by the ill feeling which arose 
between Canada, as a dependency of 
Great Britain,and the United States at 
the time of your Civil War. What is 
now proposed iscomplete reciprocity of 
trade in all articles, whether natural or 
manufactured, so that the Customs Line 
between the two nationsshall be abolished, 
unrestricted freedom both of selling and 
buying shall be the law of the whole con- 
tinent, and from end to end of it the flow 
of capital and the march of commercial 
enterprise shall have perfectly free course. 
This Northern continent would then, 
though politically divided, be economi- 
cally one, as Nature means it tobe. We 
should practically have got back to the 
footing on which the wisest of British 
statesmen, such as Shelburne and Pitt, 
wished to place the relations between the 
two divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
after their political separation, and which 
was that of an amicable division of the 
great Anglo-Saxon heritage. The Fisher- 
ies dispute, in common with all other 
commercial questions between the two 
countries, would at the same time be set- 
tled in what appears the only permanent 
and satisfactory way. 

This is the essence of the plan. But 
free trade between the United States and 
Canada involves an assimilation of their 
tariffs on the seaboard. because otherwise 
the country the import duties of which 
were lowest would become a back door 
for smuggling into the other country. 
It happens that through the raising of 
Canadian duties simultaneously with the 
reduction of your debt the tariffs are spon- 
taneously approaching each other. Some 
system of pooling the Customs revenue 
and dividing it in fair proportions might 
else be a necessary part of tse machinery 
for carrying out the arrangement. There 
are proposals for letting the Customs 
Houses stand and having recourse to a 
system of transmission in bond or of afti- 
davits as to the nationality of goods. 
Into these I need not go. Free trade be- 
tween two adjoining nations, if they are 
so minded, is an object so manifestly 
practicable in itself that statesmanship 
may be trusted to settle the details. An 
assimilation of Excise as well as of Cus- 
toms would be necessary for the same 
reason which renders necessary the assim- 
ilation of Customs. 

A glance at the map, the economical, 
not the political map, of this continent 
suffices to put the case before us. Here 
are four blocks of territory which make 
up the Dominion—the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Old Canada, French and English, 
the newly opened region of the North- 
west, and British Columbia—separated 
from each other by great spaces of desert 
or by barriers such as Lake Superior or 
the Rocky Mountains. With each other 
_ they have hardly any natural trade, 








though the attempt is made to create a 
forced trade among them by means of a 
protective tariff which compels the settler 
in the Northwest to resort to markets a 
thousand miles off for his farm imple- 
ments and some of the necéssaries of life. 
But they have all natural products—min- 
erals, lumber, fish, or special kinds of 
farm produce—which they want to send 
to the market of the continent. From 
that market they are shut out by the 
tariff wall between them and the United 
States. Each of them is in the plight in 
which a single State of the Union would 
be if it were severed commercially by a 
fiscal barrier from the rest. The inevita- 
ble effects, which everybody notices on 
crossing the line, are undeveloped re- 
sources and commercial retardation. 
Canada needs liberty of buying in the 
American market as well as of selling in 
it. There are many articles which the 
wealthier and more scientific country 
enly can produce or can produce best and 
which the less wealthy or less scientific 
country must be content for the present, 
at least, to purchase. The attempt to 
force Canada to divert her labor and cap- 
ital from the development of those natu- 
ral resources which are real wealth to 
manufacturers, and to make her provide 
all manufactured articles, even the finest 
machinery, for herself by means of Pro- 
tection, has borne the fruits which Pro- 
tection, applied to a small area of produc- 
tion and a narrow market, was sure to 
bear, whatever may be its results when it 
is applied to a vast area with an immense 
range of production, such as the territory 
of the United States. A bad system of 
production is engendered, the manufac- 
turer being compelled by the smallness of 
the market to produce a number of arti- 
cles, instead of producing a few on a 
large scale. Articles are lowered in qual- 
ity, while spasmodic over-production is 
followed by desperate endeavors to keep 
up the price of goods by combinations 
against the public. 4he head of our 
largest dry-goods establishment in Toron- 
to avowed that the capital which had 
been recently drawn by Protection into 
manufactures, would not, in a_ free 
market, be worth more than thirty-three 
per cent. of its face value; whence it fol- 
lowed that the interest on sixty-seven per 
cent. was being paid, in effect, by taxa- 
tion of the community. On the settler in 
the Northwest, who, as I have said, is 
prevented from buying his farm imple- 
ments and some of the necessaries of life 
in the nearest and best market, the tariff 
presses with cruel force. This, with the 
restriction on the free construction of 
railways imposed in the interest of the 
Anti-Continental and Separatist policy, 
has manifestly retarded progress in the 
Northwest. 

Looking at the matter from the Ameri- 
can side, we see American capital and 
enterprise debarred by the tariff wall from 
opening up the rich natural resources of 
the northern part of the continent. The 
wealth of Canada in minerals of different 
kinds is almost fabulous; but this wealth 
lies dormant, and the golden treasure- 
house of Nature remains locked through 
the exclusion of your capital and enter- 
prise, as well as from want of a free mar- 
ket for the ores and of liberty to import 
the machinery which Canada cannot 
make for herself. At the same time your 
manufacturers are debarred from a mar- 
ket which isalready of no small impor- 
tance, and might become very large and 
richif the natural resources of Canada 
were developed and their development 
were followed by a proportionate increase 
in her wealth and population. It is natu- 
rally by the people of your border states 
that this is most felt; the commercial 
community of Detroit especially feels that 
it is cribbed and confined by the Customs 
Line; but what affects one part of a nation 
affects it as a whole, and the entire popu- 
lation of the United States has an interest 
in the free extension of American enter- 
prise northward, and in the admission of 
American products to the northern mar- 
ket. Scotland had not anything like the 
natural wealth of Canada; yet commercial 
union with her brought to England a large 
increase of commercial activity and wealth 
as well as of political power; and the re- 





sult would in this respect have been the 
same had the union been merely com- 
mercial. 

Suppose the continent were politically 
undivided, who would' not deem it insan- 
ity to build up a commercial barrier be- 
tween its Central and Northern portions, 
so as to cut off Central and Southern en- 
terprise from the development of North- 
ern resources and Northern resources from 
Central or Southern market? But the 
political division makes no difference in 
the economical relations. Why should 
we perpetuate to our mutual injury a 
state of things which is pertectly irra- 
tional, and which had its origin in politi- 
cal accidents as little beneficent as any in 
the hateful record of emnity between 
nations ? 

The Canadian tariff has been avowedly 
framed on the principle of retaliation; or, 
as its framer said, of resorting to reci- 
procity of tariff, if we were refused reci- 
procity of trade. Its ultimate object, if 
its framers are to be believed, was reci- 
procity of trade. It embodies a stand- 
ing offer of reciprocity in natural prod- 
ucts, on the principle of the Old Treaty, 
to which our people still look back with 
wistful eyes. But your people naturally 
enough refuse a one-sided, or to use Sir 
John Macdonald’s own phrase, a ‘‘jug- 
handled ” reciprocity. They reasonably 
demand an equivalent for their admission 
of Canadian products, in the shape of a 
free market for their manufactures. Un- 
restricted reciprocity, in short, is the only 
attainable kind of reciprocity as well as 
much the best. 

Mr. Butterworth’s action in Congress 
has met with a signal response here. 
Almost withoutany formal organizationa 
movement in favor of Commercial Union 
has been set on foot and is daily gaining 
strength. Out of some forty-five meet- 
ings of the Farmers’ Institutes of On- 
tario, called for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, forty-two have declared in favor of 
Commercial Union. All the natural in- 
dustries of the country—those of the 
farmer, the lumberman, the miner, and 
the ftisherman—are necessarily on the 
same side. On the other side are only 
such of our protected manufacturers as 
feel that they cannot hold their ground 
without protection, the Tory Government 
which has called the protected manufac- 
turers into existence as a corps of politi- 
cal preetorians, and the party, headed by 
Colonial aspirants toaristocracy by which 
the Tory Government is supported and 
which is naturally opposed to the exten- 
sion of intercourse with the American Re- 
public. I need hardly say that to those 
who feel as I do on these subjects, the 
tendency of a commercial policy to hasten 
the moral reunion of the English-speak- 
ing race constitutes an attraction not less 
than its material advantage. 

Commercial argument against conti- 
nental free trade there is absolutely none, 
saving the danger with which some of our 
weaker manufacturers would be threat- 
ened by free competition, while the 
stronger would only have to accommodate 
their system of production to the circum- 
stances of the larger market. There is 
nothing but vague prophecy of woe and 
ruin which one Jeremiah has carried to 
the pitch of predicting that after Commer- 
cial Union the country will relapse into 
a jungle, amidst which the Canadian 
farmer will look for his homestead in 
vain—a flight of vaticination equal to 
that of Lord Belhaven, the great op- 
ponent in the Scottish Parliament of the 
union of Scotland with England, who 
foretold that, if the union took place, a 
Scotchman would be prevented from dy- 
ing of hunger only by lack of money to 
pay for his burial. 

The chief reliance of the Opposition is 
on the cry of disloyalty, combined with 
‘*the bugbear of Annexation.” It would 
be disloyal, we are told, toenter into any 
arrangement which would involve a dis- 
crimination against Great Britain in favor 
of a foreign nation. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the British Plenipotentiary, it may be ob- 
served in passing, refused the other day 
in his speech at Toronto to call the peo- 
ple of the United States a foreign nation. 
However, the discrimmation would not 
be against Great Britain, who would 





neither lose a cent of revenue nor sur- 
render any authority beyond what she 
has already surrendered by permitting the 
Colonies to regulate their own tariffs and 
lay protective duties on British goods. It 
would only be against a small class of 
British producers, whose interest is en- 
titled to no preference over that of the 
Canadian subjects of the Queen. Far be 
it from me to disparage political sentiment 
or to say that commercial considerations 
are not to be sacrificed to it. But surely 
it is a singular loyalty which lays protec- 
tive duties on British goods in its own in- 
terest and flames up into indignant pro- 
test only when it isitself to be exposed to 
American competition. Ask a Canadian 
manufacturer to admit free the goods of 
the land to which he is so _ de- 
voted, and the limit of his devo- 
tion will at once appear. There is 
besides these commercial loyalists in Can- 
ada a small set of people who exalt them- 
selves in their own estimation by perpet- 
ually railing against Yankees and trying 
to nurse the rapidly dying embers of the 
old feud between the two portions of our 
race. But the reconciling influences are 
too strong for them. There can be no se- 
rious doubt that Canada, when the ques- 
tion is fairly put before her, as it probably 
will be at the next general election, will 
declare for Commercial Union. Nor is 
there reason to anticipate any serious dif- 
ficulty on the side of England. When, 
the question having been formally raised 
in the case of the colony of Victoria, the 
Colonies were permitted to lay protective 
duties on British goods, commercial au- 
tonomy was virtually conceued to them 
in full measure, and it cannot be re- 
stricted now. Canada must be allowed to 
do what is best for herself commercially 
asa community of this continent. This 
the English people wiil see, and, as they 
have about five hundred millions of dol- 
lars invested here in various ways, their 
interests in Canada as investors at least 
equal their interests as importers. As to 
the bulk of the British people, in whose 
hands political power now is, they care 
nothing about any question on this side of 
the water, and could never be induced to 
interfere. The threat of a veto was ut- 
tered, I suspect, by Mr. Chamberlain in 
haste, and when the time comes will, like 
previous threats of the same kind, be tac- 
itly withdrawn. 
THE GRANGE, TORONTO, CANADA. 


LONGFELLOW’S EARLY POEMS. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 











FEARS were at one time expressed, even 
by sincere admirers of Longfellow’s 
genius, lest his death should be followed 
by something of that sudden shrinkage of 
fame which is often the reaction of pub- 
lic favor. These fears have been dispelled, 
or at least postponed, by the appearance 
of a carefully annotated edition of his 
works, edited with delicate care by Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder. This accomplished 
editor has supplemented his work by two 
thoughtful essays on Longfellow; essays 
which contain much to admire and give 
little material for dissent. If I venture 
to traverse some of the opinions expressed 
in these essays respecting the early 
phases of the poet’s mind, it is rather to 
supply something which, seems omitted 
than to express antagonism. 

It is Mr. Scudder’s theory of Longfel- 
low’s youthful training that his mind ap- 
proached external nature almost wholly 
through the medium of boeks, and 
scarcely at all by direct contact. ‘‘It is 
doubtful if there is a single line in the 
poems written before his voyage to 
Europe which describes an aspect of 
Nature specifically noted by the poet, 
unless it be two or three lines in his poem 
‘Autumn,’ where he says: 

“*The purple finch 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel.’” 
Now this is a very strong statement, 
and that it was deliberately intended to 
be such is plain from the fact that it was 
transferred, without revision or modifies- 
tion, from the Atlantic Monthl 
volume of essays called ‘*Men «11 
ters,” p. 84. Fortunately for ov 
the number of Longfellow’s ¢ © y port 
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ys not great—his brother gives them as 
twenty-four only (*‘ Final Memorials,” p. 
431)—and they are easily accessible. They 
were all written before his nineteenth 
pirthday, and though only seven of them 
were included in his collected poems, 
seven others are to-be found in the little 
volume ‘‘ Poems from the United States 
Literary Gazette,” which appeared in 1826; 
and which at once took the place of the 
earlier and dingier little volume ‘The 
Columbian Muse” (1794) as the standard 
American Anthology up to the time of 
its appearance. ‘‘ The Columbian Muse ” 
contained the tirst crude and generally 
valueless harvest of our post-revolutionary 
period; its poetry was contributed by 
Barlow, Humphreys, Dwight, and a dozen 
others, »f whom all but Freneau are now 
effectually forgotten. The contents of 
‘ Poems from the United States Literary 
Gazette” were contributed by Bryant, 
Percival, Longfellow, Dawes, Mellen and 
Jones—a wholly distinct literary galaxy; 
for although a pvoem by ‘‘—— Dawes, 
Esq.,” appears on the pages of the earlier 
volume, it was not Longfellow’s contem- 
porary. It isin the volume made up from 
the Literary Gazette, therefore, that we 
must look for the contirmation or refuta- 
tion of his editor’s view of hisearly men- 
tal habits. 

It is first to be noticed that among the 
poems of this little volume those of Bry- 
ant and Percival greatly predominate, 
the former furnishing twenty-three, the 
latter twenty-one, and Longfellow’s con- 
tributions coming nextinnumber. These 
two, in fact, controlled that period of our 
poetic development and both of them were, 
to a very great extent, poets of Nature. 
Bryant was thirteen years older than 
Longfellow, Percival twelve years older. 
How much Percival influenced the 
younger poet does not appear, but we 
know from his own statement, made 
many years after, that Bryant was almost 
his controlling influence. Longfellow 
wrote to Bryant (‘‘ Life,” I, 43): 


“* Let me say what a stanch friend and ad- 
mirer of yours! have been from theibegin- 
ning, and acknowledge how much I owe to 
you, not only of delight, but of culture. 
When I look back upon my earlier years, I 
cannot but smile to see how much in them 
is really yours. It was an involuntary imi- 
tation which I must readily confess, and say, 
as Dante says to Virgil: 

“*Tu see’ lo mio maestro, ¢ *l mio autore.’” 


Now, this acknowledgment is not general 
but specific ; and an “‘ involuntary imita- 
tion” which consisted in looking directly 
away from all that interested or _ in- 
spired the model, would have been plainly 
no imitation at all. Hadevery line of 
Longfellow’s early poetry been destroyed 
and were we trying to conjecture what it 
might have been, this little prose pas- 
sage would have led us to think that what- 
ever else it was, the influence of Bryant 
must have turned itin the direction cf 
natural observation. 

And this is, in my judgment, what we 
find. To begin with, five out of the four- 
teen poems in the Literary Gazette vol- 
ume are what may be called landscape- 
poetry, even by title, namely, ‘‘ Sunrise 
on the Hills,” ‘‘An April Day,” “ Au- 
tumn,” ‘*Autumnal Nightfall” and 
‘Woods in Winter.” Five more have 
Nature distinctly as a background: ‘‘Dirge 
above a Nameless Grave,” ‘ Thanks- 
giving,” ‘‘TheAngler’s Song” ‘‘The Indian 
Hunter” and ‘* The Sea-Diver.” One may 
be called nondescript, ‘‘The Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns”; and three exotic, “A 
Song of Savoy,” ‘Italian Scenery,” and 
‘*The Venetian Gondolier.” This was 
not a very large proportion of for- 
eign themes for a New England student; 
especially when we consider that the 
maestro, Bryant, goes so far from home, 
in this volume, as to write about the 
Waldenses and the Grecian Amazons. 
When we pass to the treatment of these 
themes, we find emphatically the same 
tone caught from Bryant, with always a 
tendency to take facts from actual obser- 
vation. In ** Thanksgiving,” which might 
almost pass for an imitation of ‘*Thanatop- 
sis”“—though with the sunnier outlook 
that marked Longfellow’s temperament 
—Wwe see a directness of description wor- 
thy of Bryant, 


‘. 
‘The bright and widely wandering rivulet 
Struggled and gushed amongst the tangled 


roots, 

That choked its reedy fountain—and dark 
rocks 

Worn smooth by the constant current. Even 
there 


The listiess wave that stole with mellow voice 

Where reeds grew rank upon the rushy brink 

And to the wandering wind the green sedge 

bent 

Sang a sweet song of fixed tranquillity.” 
Here we have a direct study of Nature—a 
little vague in language here and there, 
as became a boy of eighteen—but obvious- 
ly made at first hand, out-of-doors. The 
‘* widely wandering ” rivulet, the strug- 
gling and gushing, the rocks smoothed by 
the constant current—these did not come 
from the Bowdoin College Library, but 
from the fields of Brunswick. Again 
that verse in ‘‘ Woods in Winter”: 

Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 

Pour out the river’s gradual tide 
Shrilly the skaters’ iron rings 
And voices fill the woodland side.” 

How often havelI said this over to my- 
self in boyhood, while buckling on my 
skates upon Craigie’s Pond, at the edge of 
what was afterward Longfellow’s estate 
in Cambridge—listening to the delicious 
ringing of the skates and the tumult of 
merry voices, and, looking down through 
the thinner ice where the motion of the 
‘*mute springs” was visible. pouring out 
the “* gradual tide” of Charles River to 
which they then flowed. I do not see 
how any boy of New England rearing 
could ever suspect an in-door genesis for 
that racy verse. 

When we come to the minuter delinea- 
tion of Nature,we must remember that in 
Longfellow’s boyhood our flora and 
fauna were still without scientific descrip- 
tion, and the best natural eye might easi- 
ly take on some vagueness in the state- 
ment. All these poems were published 
before 1826; and although Bigelow’s 
‘* Florida Bostoniensis” had then appeared, 
it did not yet go so far as the Maine 
woods forits enumerations; and Nuttall’s 
local ‘‘Ornithology” did not appear 
until 1832-24, The want of scientific man- 
uals, with the chaos of popular names, 
hindered all American authors of that 
day in giving full expression to their ob- 
servations; and this meets such criticisms 
as those made by Mr. Scudder, on Long- 
fellow’s ‘twisted holly” and ‘‘ twisting 
ivy.” There is an American holly as well 
as an English; in fact, there are nearly a 
dozen species, two of the most conspicious 
of which grow abundantly in Maine; 
namely, ilex opaca and NemopanthesCana- 
densis of Gray; and this last, which I 
myself have found in that region, is de- 
scribed by Gray as a ‘‘much branched” 
shrub, and its gnarled and compacted look 
might well justify the term ‘‘twisted 
holly.” The. phrase therefore vindicates 
instead of condemning the early observa- 
tion of Longfellow. Asforthe ‘‘ivy” the 
poet clearly means the Rhus Toxicodendron 
or * poison ivy” of Gray, which climbs 
trees and twists about them asreadily as 
the English plant of similar name. 

But it is in the observation of birds that 
we see especially the evidence of Long- 
fellow’s direct observation of Nature. He 
could hardly have got it from books, for 
there was then no New England manual, 
Wilson describing mainly Southern birds. 
How but from personal observation could 
he have gained the daring to make a bird 
sing in the middle of the night in this 
latitude? 
*“ The rich music of a summer bird 

Heard in the still night, with its passionate 

cadence.” 

These are the closing lines of ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Poetry,” a poem composed at eighteen, 
and included in ‘‘ Voices of the Night,” 
though not in the volume made up from 
the Literary Gazette. The bird of which 
he was unquestionably thinking is the 
chipping-sparrow or hair-bird (Spizella 
socialis), whose note, quiet and monoto- 
nous by day, takes on a peculiar thrill of 
feeling when heard, as it frequently is for 
a few moments, in the profoundest hush 
of early summer nights. Nuttall, who 
still remains our best observer of the 
habits of birds, says of it: ‘‘For many 
weeks through the summer and during 
fine weather, this note is often given from 





time to time in the night, like the reveries 





ofadream.” But Longfellow had noted 
this revery seven years before. Mr. 
Scudder himself admits the accuracy of 
the description of the purple finch—its 
diet, its note, its very early return from 
the South before winter is fairly over; 
and with it, in the same passage, we have, 
with similar precision, the hurried move- 
ment of the oriole from tree to tree and 
the perching of the bluebird on cottage 
roofs. These are essentially out-door de- 
scriptions, and where one such is found, 
we are safe in assuming that it is not iso- 
lated. 

The reader may be growing weary of 
these details,but I must add one more evi- 
dence of Longfellow’s close attention to 
birds, in his references to the bittern or 
marsh heron. These birds seem to have 
especially attracted him; he speaks in 
‘* Woods in Winter” of the bittern as dip- 
ping ‘‘ his piercing beak ” in frozen 
springs; and in later life he describes ‘‘The 
Herons of Elmwood ” as they flew from 
the Charles River marshes over Lowell's 
domain to the heronries near Fresh Pond, 
where they still bred in my boyhood; but 
it is in his ‘‘ Sunrise on the Hills” that we 
have the best touch as to this family of 
birds. He says: 

‘* Where upward in the mellow blush of day 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way.” 
Did Longfellow learn from books or 
from Nature that the bittern was a noisy 
bird, and that his flight was spiral? True, 
Nuttall says of the Whooping Cranes— 
birds of the bittern kindred—* they rise 
spirally into the air, to a great hight, 
mingling their screaming voices together”; 
and he afterward attributes the same gen- 
eral habits to the very species—there are 
several—which Longfellow might have ob- 
served asa boy. But Longfellow wrote 
before Nuttall. 

But enough has been said, perhaps, to 
show what I mean in questioning the 
opinion pronounced by Mr. Longfellow’s 
accomplished editor upon his earlier 
poems. My own impression is that instead 
of finding no single line in these poems— 
with one admitted exception—to show 
the specific noting of natural objects, we 
should rather say that there is hardly a 
poem without some such line. Longfel- 
low was, as a boy, the direct and acknowl- 
edged pupilof Bryant, and had in him 
the making of a good observer; and we 
must look rather to the influences of his 
later life for the predominant bookishness 
in his poetry—a trait which allcritics now 
admit, although Margaret Fuller was se- 
verely censured when she first pointed it 
out. Yet, after all, it is of secondary 
importance whether a poet draws his il- 
lustrations from books or Nature so long 
as he touches the human heart. Jean 
Paul says that both Schiller and Herder 
were in their youth intended for physi- 
cians; ‘‘but Providence said ‘No, there 
are deeper wounds than those of the 
body’; and so they both became authors.” 
It was the power to touch these wounds 
which constituted Longfellow a poet. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 
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WHAT IS RATIONALISM? 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 








LOOKING at the words only, one would 
suppose that the antithesis of rationalism 
and rationalist must be irrationalism and 
irrationalist. But this does notseem to 
be the case; for while there are many 
stout opponents of rationalism, no one 
professes irrationalism. There may be 
irrational sects, but there are no sects of 
irrationalists. Even those who appeal to 
faith hold that their faith is rational, and 
those who object to rationalism often do 
so on the ground that the latter is really 
irrational. As free thought often means 
the absence of thought, so, itis held, ra- 
tionalism isan ism which makes a pre- 
tense of reason without the reality. What, 
then, is rationalism ? 

The answer to this question involves a 
preliminary survey of mental method; 
and as religious rationalism is only aspe- 
cial case of a general mental tendency, 
we first raise the question, What is ration- 
alism in general? 

An inventory of our mental possessions 
reveals three classes of facts. These are 


(1) the data of experience, internal or ex- 





ternal, (2) the laws and forms of pure 
thought and their implications, and (8) 
interpretations of experience. The first 
class is found, or given, and admits of no 
question. The second class expresses the 
essential build of intelligence, and is 
questioned only by the professional skep- 
tic,and by him only verbally. In the 
third class, the mind aims to unite the 
first two by giving the facts of experience 
a rational form and interpretation.. It is 
especially in this class that the native ra- 
tionalism of the mind manifests itself. 

Some illustration of this interpreting 
activity will make the matter clearer. 
The mind is not content to rest in its sim- 
ple experiences but insists upon working 
them over into rational form. In this 
way we come to two widely differing con- 
ceptions of things, one furnished by the 
senses, the other constructed by thought. 
The latter is not given but inferred. It 
is beyond any possible reach of the senses 
and exists only for thought. The astro- 
nomical heavens, the physical theories of 
light, heat, sound; in fact, nearly the 
whole of scientific theory, illustrate the 
distinction between things as they appear 
and things as the mind insists on thinking 
of them. In this way the mind goes on 
until it has transformed the world of expe- 
rience into something totally unlike itself. 
But this conceived world, so different 
from the apparent world, is primarily 
only an interpretation of the latter; it is 
the form which we give the apparent 
world in order to harmonize it with the 
demands of our intelligence. The need 
of doing this does not lie in the facts 
themselves, but in the nature of the mind. 
The mind is not satisfied merely to have 
experiences ; it insists also upon under- 
standing them. 

But the conclusions reached in this way 
are no cogent deductions from necessary 
intuitions, but rest upon sundry assump- 
tions which, while necessary to our ob- 
jective thinking, are far enough from be- 
ing necessities of thought. Our interpret- 
ing activity presupposes the intelligibility 
and hence the rationality of all existence. 
It presupposes that the objective reality 
is cast in the molds of thought, so that 
theirrational is the impossible. It pre- 
supposes, also, that what we need to make 
the facts rational to us is necessary to the 
facts themselves.’ Without these suppo- 
sitions our theorizing is but a projection 
of our mental nature upon the world of 
reality, and is in no way a valid cognition 
of objective existence. Some form of ag- 
nosticism is theimmediate outcome. Our 
conviction that our theories are more than 
our subjective conceptions rests entirely 
upon our primal faith that intelligence, 
or reason, is not alien to reality but is 
rather its center and life. 

Throughout the mental realm we find 
this rationalizing activity going on. The 
mind seeks to bring its experience into 
the forms of reason and to connect all its 
experiences under those forms. In the 
realm of cognition it insists that the 
forms of the understanding are absolutely 
law-giving. Inthe realm of ethics it in- 
sists that our moral nature is the final 
court of appeal. Inthe realm of religion 
the mind demands that whatever is of- 
fered for our belief shall harmonize with 
both intellect and conscience ; otherwise 
it withholds its assent. Now this gen- 
eral claim of the rationality of all exist- 
ence whereby it admits of being compre- 
hended in a transparent thought system 
is the essential principle of rationalism. 
It is this claim which underlies al) our 
cognitive activity, and in the strength of 
which the intellectual life goes on. 

Concerning this claim several things 
are to be noticed: 

1. Itexpresses an’ unavoidable demand 
of our mental nature. Nor can there be 
any abiding peace until the demand is 
met. This has appeared again and again in 
the religious realm. There have been re- 
ligious teachings which had nothing for 
intelligence, or which contradicted intel- 
lect, or which outraged conscience. They 
were hostile to reason and reason was hos- 
tile to them. In such eases reason will al- 
ways carry the day. Here is the abiding 
truth of rationalism. 

2. Rationalism is a faith. The neces- 
sary rationality of existence admite of no 
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demonstration, Hence skepticism has | been of great service. For the intellect | Negatively, our reason is the standard of | houses erected during the past year. The 


doubted and agnosticism has denied it. 
Against this unfaith the only defense is 
the mind itself and the conquests to which 
the faith has led. 

3. Tne perfect rationality of the uni- 
verse is not something actually discerned 
in experience, but an ideal believed in. In 
the outer world we have a great deal of 
unrationalized material. In the inner 
life we have a mass of unsystematized 
facts. Experience asa whole abounds in 
unsolved problems. Hence the rational- 
istic ideal is as yet something far off and 
unattiined. In connection with it we 
have little more than the conviction that 
it admits of indefinite approximation vy 
us, ani that to perfect insight it would 
be real. 

In this sense we admit and insist upon 
the rationalistic claim. We cannot ad- 
mit irrationalities into our thought sys- 
tem. We cannot admit immoralities into 
our ethical system. We can admit nei- 
ther irrationality nor immcrality into our 
religious system But here rationalism 
bevins to distort its own principle and be- 
gins to slide off into that petty mental ar- 
rogance which has made rationalism al- 
most a synonym for all that is hasty and 
shallow in speculation. A wise and care- 
ful rationalism asserts an ideal which is 
now real for the absolute reason, and 
which will be real for man when human 
insight is complete. But it is easy to fall 
away from this wisdom and identify (1) 
the human mind in the midst of its un- 
folding with the absolute reason and (2) 
the insight of some particular individual 
with both human reason and absolute 
reason. In this way reason comes to 
mean anything from the necessary intui- 
tions of intellect down to the drolleries of 
the popular infidel; and the unreasonable, 
in like manner, extends from that which 
contradicts those intuitions down to what 
some narrow or benighted mind cannot 
understand, 

Itis by this confusion that the truth 
of rationalism becomes its falsehood. 
The human intellect, when unrestrained 
by criticism and experience, is highly 
dogmatic and arrogant, and never doubts 
its ability to construe all the possibilities 
of existence out of itself. In physical 
science this persuasion continued until 
the time of Bacon. In speculative phi- 
losophy it continued, with occasional pro- 
tests from empiricism, until the time of 
Kant; and after his time it set in again 
with greater violence than ever in the 
absolute idealism of the post-Kantian de- 
velopment. Those were the times of dog- 
matism anda priori constructions. Our 


human insight was identified with the ab- 


solute reason, and our mental impotence 
was made the measure of existence. The 
result was first, vanity and. secondly, 
revolt. Empiricism, skepticism, agnos- 
ticism sprang up; and as a penalty for its 
extravagance the human intellect found 
all its claims denied. But this, too, was 
an extravagance in which there was no 
rest. It did us, however, an invaluable 
service. It taught us thet man must be- 
come a learner and submit his reason to 
the facts, instead of submitting the facts 
to his reasun, before knowledge can ad- 
vance. This does not, indeed, involve an 
abandonment of the original assumption 
of rationalism, but it does involve a very 
decided abatement of the claims concern- 
ing actual human insight. We still be- 
lieve in the universality of rational law, 
but we are far from being so sure that 
we have fully comprehended it. We still 
believe in the interpretability of facts. 
but we are seldom able to say that we 
have reached a final interpretation. The 
only thing that is fixed is that nothing 
can be allowed which contradicts the 
laws of thought; but these laws leave a 
greit many possibilities open, and which 
of these have been realized cannot be 
learned by a priori reflection, but only 
by experience. It still reraains our faith 
that the absolute reason at the center of 
things sees all things in rational connec- 
tion; but our reason is neither absolute 
nor at the center. 

The general revolt against rationalism 
in the scientific and speculative world has 
been productive cf great good for pure 
intellect itseif.' Even agnosticism has 





left to itself is hasty and impatient. In 
its desire to have a theory, it tends to 
ignore or disturb the facts. It also tends 
to satisfy itself too easily. In this way it 
has produced a great many simple and 
compendious explanations and formulas 
which left nothing to be desired on the 
score of clearness, but which, unfortu- 
nately, explained only imaginary facts. 
Anything was valuable which would 
startle the mind out of this dogmatic self- 
sufficiency, and introduce it to the abid- 
ing mystery of the universe. 

Now we are able to understand relig- 
ious rationalism. In brief, it is the appli- 
cation of the general rationalistic princi- 
ple to religion. It demands that what- 
ever religious doctrine is presented for 
our belief shall accord with our rational 
and moral nature. But here, too, we 
have to distinguish between what would 
be possible to perfect insight and what 
may be possible to us whose insight 1s far 
from perfect. We have to distinguish 
between the outcome of a final interpre- 
tation and the surmises of an imperfect 
interpretation. In particular, we have to 
distinguish between the conceits of the 
one-sided individual and the utterances of 
reason itself. Provably no_ religious 
person doubts that from the standpoint 
of perfect insight all the ways of God are 
rational and righteous. Only the pessi- 
mist is pleased to blaspheme the universe. 
In the sense, then, of believing in a 
fundamental rationality and righteous- 
ness, we are all rationalists. We are all 
rationalists, too, in the further sense of 
belie‘ing that when our knowledge is 
perfected we snall see the ways of the 
Lord to be, and to have been, true and 
righteous altogether. Dispute concerns 
only the question whether our present in- 
sight is a sufficient and final standard of 
what may be believed. 

For various reasons dogmatic a-prior- 
ism has maintained itself longer in the 
religious field than in the scientific and 
philosophic field; and not a few a priori 
deductions of religion and religious truth 
still find favor, Nevertheless they are 
logically as unsatisfactory as the a priori 
construction of Nature. Given perfect 
goodness to prompt, perfect wisdom to 
plan; and perfect power to execute, to de- 
duce the actual world—this is their prob- 
lem. But this problem has never been 
worked out. The fact of evil, the un- 
meaning aspects of existence, the appar- 
ent moral indifference in the order of 
things—these things remain a perpetu- 
al puzzle, and compel us to believe in a 
solution which we cannot at present com- 
prehend. We may continue to believe 
that there is a standpoint from which 
our difficulties would disappear; but we 
have to admit that we are unable to reach 
it. There is almost nothing in the uni- 
verse of experience which is what our 
conception of perfect wisdom, power 
and goodness would lead us to expect. 
If we retain our faith in them, neverthe- 
less, we must still confess that we are un- 
able to tell, except in a purely formal and 
negative way, what such perfection de- 
mands. 

What is commonly and technically 
known as rationalism appears chiefly in 
connection with the teachings of the 
Scriptures. In principle it is the same:s 
rationalism in general. It attempts to 
reduce those teachings to the forms of 
human insight and to make that insight 
the standard and measure of their truth. 
The anti-rationalist holds that we must 
have reasons for accepting the authority 
of Christ and the apostles, but that. sup- 
posing we have such reasons, then we 
must believe, even if we cannot fully 
understand. He may also hold that if 
our insight were perfect our difficulties 
would vanish. Meanwhile. as we know 
only in part and see through a glass dark- 
ly, he holds that it is more rational to 
trust the teachings of the Scriptures than 
to fall back on our own or others’ specu- 
lations. Sometimes he goes further and 
rejects as superfluous and rationalistic all 
attempts to reason out the contents of 
revelation. The most of our theology, he 
says, is rationalism. 

As between these views, the truth 
would seem to be something as follows: 





truth. Nothing can be accepted which 
distinctly violatés its formal laws. Neg- 
atively, also, our conscience is the stan- 
dard of ri,ht. Nothing can be accepted 
as righteous which distinctly violates its 
formal laws. Unfortunately, these for- 
mal laws give us very little positive in- 
sight; and hence, positively, neither our 
reason nor our conscience is a sufficient 
guide. We have to take the world as we 
find it and adjust ourselves to it as best 
we may. Experience gives us a world of 
opaque facts and not a transparent ra- 
tional system. The difficulties we meet 
in Christianity are the same that we 
meet in Nature. In neither case are we 
able to give a final solution. In both 
cases we are permitted to believe that in 
a perfect knowledge our puzzles will van- 
ish away. 

In the development of speculative 
thought, the world of fact has always 
been the great corrector of theoretical ab- 
errations; and with that world all theo- 
ries have to reckon. In the development 
of religious thought, the Bible has occu- 
pied much the same position. Men have 
set up for themselves but only to come to 
grief. They have agreed in neither their 
principles, nor their reasoning: and their 
conclusions have varied all the way from 
the natural religion of deism to the wor- 
ship of humanity and to religion without 
a God. Time has already judged the va- 
rious schemes of ‘‘ rational religion.” <A 
collection of them would include some of 
the oddest vagaries of the human mind. 
No one his better described their barren- 
ness and impotence than Strauss himself. 
If, then, we say that the statements of 
Christ and the apostles were only their 
opinions, it is equally clear that our 
statements are only our opinions. In such 
a balance of views it seems probable that 
earnest men who want to know the truth 
and who recognize that what we think 
about the truth will not change the truth 
will continue to attach more weight to 
His opinions than to ours. 
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PROHIBITION NO INJURY. 


BY THE REV. H. L. STETSON, 











DuRING the political campaign of last 
fall the anti-prohibitionists repeatedly and 
loudly announced through specially pre- 
pared circulars, and certain newspapers, 
and ‘‘on the stump,” that the prohibitory 
law of the State of Iowa had very greatly 
retarded the material growth and pros- 
perity of its capital city, Des Moines, and 
caused an actual decrease in its popula- 
tion. These charges were very carefully 
investigated at the time by a competent 
committee, consisting of fifteen of the 
best business men in the city, who rep- 
resented both Republicans and Democrats, 
and these slanderous misrepresentations 
were irrefutubly shown to be thoroughly 
false. Butthe completest refutation was 
made a few days ago by The Register of 
this city. It devoted four closely printed 
columns in small type to a detailed de- 
scription of the amount of business trans- 
acted in all the various lines of trade and 
manufactures, and the improvements 
made in Des Moines iu 1887. The city is re- 
viewed ward by ward,and the particulars 
are given in each. It is nota general state- 
ment but an itemized account of what 
has actually been done. Much time was 
spent and the greatest pains were taken 
by well qualified persons to secure accu- 
rate figures, ani they may be safely 
trusted. They tell a story whose mean- 
ing is unmistakable and full of encourage- 
ment toevery friend of temperance. They 
most conclusively demonstrate that Prohi- 
bition. instead of working against the 
financial interests of a commurity, is 
very beneficial. What they say may be 
seen from the following summary com- 
piled from The Register's report. 

There were expended in Des Moines in 
1887 for public and private improvements 
$4,492, ; the manufactured products 


amounted to $14,455,200; the wholesale 
trade reached $26,551,860; other miscella- 
neous business $15,891,515; a grand total of 
$61,391,208. This exceeds the business of 
1886 by over $1,000,000. There were 857 new 
residences and 31 factories and business- 








city has never made more substantial 
growth in any other year of its history, 
Its population has also steadily gained, 
In 1885, it was 40,000; at the close of this 
last year it was 51,350, or a net gain of 11,- 
350. A fair proportion of this came in 1887, 
There has been a constant increase in the 
deposits in the savings banks of the city. 
The calls on the charitable societies have 
steadily diminished. There were fewer 
arrests for disorderly conduct, and the 
jails have had a smaller number of in- 
mates than when saloons were here. The 
public schools are so full that much addi- 
tional room has had to be supplied to ac- 
commodate the new pupils. The busi- 
ness outlook for the coming year was 
never better. 

This excellent record hasbeen made in 
a year when the crops were very poor be- 
cause of the severe drouth which pre- 
vailed throughout central Iowa more ex- 
ten-ively than in any other part of the 
state, and when money has been made 
exceptionally close and the times hard by 
short crops for four successive years on 
account of the excessively dry weather. 
In view of all the factscan it not be 
most truthfully said that prohibition not 
only does not injure but isa very great 
help to any town? Before Des Moines 
had Prohibition it had seventy salouns, 
now it has none, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing adverse circumstances it expended 
in 1887 for public and private improve- 
ments over four millions and a-half of 
dollars, transacted a wholesale, manufac- 
turing and miscellaneous business cf over 
fifty-six millions of dollars, and raised its 
populatiun from about forty-six thousand 
to over fifty-one thousand; it has not 
received one dollar of blood money from 
saloons, and is by far the most prosper- 
ous city in Iowa. *‘If that is the way pro- 
hibition kills towns,” then every town, 
cursed with saloons may well pray for a 
similar death. 

The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in regard to the constitu- 
tionaleright of any state to forbid the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants with- 
out incurring any liability for damages 
has been received in Iowa by all temper- 
ance people with great satisfaction, and 
by all brewers and distillers and saloon- 
ists with rage and dismay. The former 
have now been placed beyond the neces- 
sity of argument for the legal rightfulness 
of Prohibition. That has been authorita- 
tively settled for them. They can now 
make their warfare aggressive instead of 
defensive. This will very greatly 
strengthen them, and their opponents see 
the uselessness of appealing to the courts 
for protection. They are closing the 
breweries which had been operated in 
the state in defiance of the law in the hope 
that the final opinion of the Court would 
be in their favor. 

Des Mornes, lowa. 
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MEN OF LETTERS. 








BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


800,000 letters ! 

2,200 men ! 

And the letters merely represent the 
city delivery alone, of the New York 
Post-Office, for a single day. Add to 
these the immense number surging 
through the office to and from all other 
parts of the United States and all other 
countries, and you will realize that it is 
worth while to slip behind the scenes to 
see the processes by which this great 
work is efficiently and quietly carried on. 
Unfortunately you cannot buy a ticket to 
the Post-Office as you can to the theater. 
It requires more than a key to unlock 
the door opening on the balcony that com- 
mands a bird’s-eye view of those interest- 
ing processes, and dollars cannot even se- 
cure the key. Nothing but an official 
smile can doit. Armed, however, with 
an official smile from Mr. Pearson, and 
accompanied by Mr. Post with the key, 
we are one day admitted to the sacred 
precincts. 

From a long, narrow balcony we look 
down into the body of the Post-Office; the 
great flat-iron shaped apartment, sub- 
divided only by tables, desks, pigeon- 
holes and low partitions, where the great 
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bulk of the work is done. In this one 
room the famous 800,000 every day, in 
addition to tons of other material, are re- 
ceived, stamped with hour of reception, 
canceled, sorted for general delivery, 
for carriers or for boxes, made up for the 
mail, and borne away. The mails of 
many large business houses are delivered 
in trunks. Some of the prominent maga- 
zines have a thousand letters aday; some 
dry-goods firms have two thousand; and 
the largest mail for any one address is 
that of the New York World which ran 
up to 14,600 in one day recently. 

The first process with letters dropped in 
or brought in isto have them ‘‘ faced-up” 
and stamped. In these days of labor- 
saving machines it is odd to see this proc- 
ess of stamping on such an enornous 
scale still done by hand. Because of the 
difference in size and thickness of letters, 
it has been impossible to invent a ma- 
chine to do this work smoothly. The 
stampers stand in a row, making each 
impression with the hand, and obliged to 
ink the stamp afresh after each impres- 
sion, though one of the canceling-stamps 
has been perfected to the point of being 
self-inking. Each stamp has its number, 
so that a delayed letter can ve traced at 
once to the hands through which it has 
passed. There is even a record which 
shows whether any given letter was 
mailed at the main office, a branch sta- 
tion, or at a lamp-post. The importance 
of this stamping system has been shown 
by some very important results. To a 
man complaining that he knows a certain 
letter was mailed at the office at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, it is convenient 
to be able to prove that it was mailed in 
the street and received at the office at 
noon of the day following. But thestamp 
has played an important part in more 
prominent affairs. In the case of the fa- 
mous Morey letter, the fraud was exposed 
by the fact that the stamp the envelope 
bore was an imitated impression from one 
not in use till three or four months after 
the date on which the letter was said to 
have been mailed. 

Once stamped, the letters must be sort- 
ed. One does not know which to admire 
most; the speed or the accuracy of the 
assorters. Their salaries are graded ac- 
cording to their skill, and their skill is 
tried every few months by special test ex- 
aminations. Ona certain day, at a cer- 
tain hour, each man is given two or three 
thousand cards with merely an address on 
them. So expert do they become that 
hardly a mistake is made by any of them. 
In the latest record we find John J. Baker 
at the head, for having sorted correctly 
3,800 letters in one hour and fifty-four 
minutes. The pathetic part of these ex- 
aminations is that there is so little differ- 
ence in the skill of the men and so much 
difference in the salaries. Thus the man 
next to John J. Baker had made two mis- 
takes in sorting his 3,800 cards, but had 
sorted them fourteen minutes quicker 
than his rival. In another list,out of sixteen 
competitors fifteen had over 98} per cent., 
while the sixteenth had 924 percent. And 
yet the difference in salary between the 
first man and the fifteenth may be $600 a 
year. To appreciate the labor of these 
assorters properly, it must be remembered 
that they have to carry in memory 
much besides the pigeon-hole for any ad- 
dress. They have to know by heart thou- 
sands of names and the numbers they cor- 
respond to, as well as the window at 
which each of these individuals gets his 
mail. It is official etiquette that if aman 
hasa box, all his letters must be put in 
it, even if some are addressed to his house 
or his place of business. The letter may 
be addressed to John Jones, 34 Pine St.; 
but the assorter is expected to know 
that John Jones of 34 Pine St. is one of 
the firm of Bascom & Jones who have 
box 8021; and into the box goes the letter 
addressed for a carrier. To so fine a 
point is this carried, that even clerks, 
whose names do not appear at all in the 
firm name, are known by the firm boxes. 
Think of assorting the letters on this gen- 
eral plan for some of the down-town 
buildings that house a thousand different 
recipients of letters! 

In the case of letters for the carriers, 
the assorters’ pigeon-holes are merely la- 


beled as routes. The letter may be plain- 
ly addressed to 36 West 49th St., but the 
assorter has nopigeon-hole for 49th St.; 
he has to know whether 49th St. is in 
Route 7 or Route 22, and be perfectly cor- 
rect in his knowledge of the exact bound- 
eries of each route; since one side of 49th 
Street may be in one route, and the other 
side in a differentone. The same difficul- 
ty occurs in sorting lettersto go out of 
town. There are 4,000 post-offices in 
Pennsylvania, but for these 4,000 offices 
only two hundred separations are 
made of the mail atthe New York office. 
If a letter is addressed to Tanglewood, 
Penn, the assorter has no pigeon-hole 
marked Tanglewood, but has to re- 
member that things for Tanglewood 
must be put into apigeon-hole marked, 
we will say, Saulsbury. The labor of 
mind, as well as the mechanical quick- 
ness, is appalling in its demands upon the 
employé. 

Tothis must be added the annoyance 
of undecipherable and of misdirected ad- 
dresses. There are onan average 3,000 
or 4,000 misdirected letters a day, and 
200,000 a year are advertised, being sent 
to the Dead Letter Office, at Washington, 
if not called for in a few weeks. An 
average of 1,500 a day are returned to 
senders who have their own addresses 
put on the end of the envelope in case of 
mistake. In one alcove of the busy 
apartment, sits Mr. Stone, known as the 
‘* Blind Reader,” from his skill in de- 
ciphering blind addresses. Handwriting. 
one may say, never baffles him; confused 
addresses he corrects, knowing instantly 
when the right street is given in the 
wrong city, or that the firm of Baxter & 
Wright exists, not in Chicago, but San 
Francisco. The pains taken in trying to 
deliver letters incorrectly, ilegibly or 
ridiculously addressed, is something that 
may well challenge admiration. Many 
letters seem to have started on their 
travel with the simple confidence of the 
Saracen maiden of the Middle Ages, who 
left the Holy Land in search of her lover 
knowing only two English words: ** Gil- 
bert” and “London.” She found her 
London and her Gilbert, and a wonderful 
number of these queer letters find their 
destination through the patient persist- 
ence of Post-Office employés. Even Mr. 
Stone would not know what to do with 
a letter addressed merely to ‘‘ Miss Elusi- 
na Brown, between 6th and 7th Ave- 
nues,” or to ‘Mrs. Benson, No. 27 New 
York,” but the patient carriers take such 
letters literally in hand, offering them 
from door to door, and actually finding 
Miss Brown or Mrs. Benson in the course 
of time. 

As soon asthe letters have been sorted 
for them by routes, each carrier takes 
his ‘‘ route” to his special corner of along 
table, where he *‘ makes up” his mail for 
the next delivery, arranging the letters 
according to street and number. 

In another part of the room we find the 
packages pouring in for the mail. Armed 
with a big pair of shears and an immense 
ball of twine, the row of examiners seize 
each bundle as it drops through the open- 
ing; snip, snip, snap, the string is loose, 
off comes the wrapper or box-cover, out 
come the contents, in they go again, on 
goes cover or wrapper, fresh string from 
the ball is fastened in a jiffy, and the 
package passes on, unless its contents are 
contraband. The contrabands, such as 
bottles of ink or live alligators, are sent to 
the ‘‘Searcher’s Office,” the sender or re- 
cipient being notified that they can only 
be recovered or sent on by express. To 
the Searcher’s Office are also sent packages 
that have worked loose from their wrap- 
pers, cards being sent to the addresses on 
the various wrappers that the person may 
know ‘‘something” has been sent him, 
which he can receive by proving property. 
So many copies of ‘‘She” were loose in 
the office at one time, that any applicant 
calling forone as what he had been ex- 
pecting was told to help himself from the 
general pile! Until the person notified 
appears. the conscientious officials take 
the greatest care of even contraband arti- 
cles. The broken neck of a bottle was 
carefully preserved, to the deep gratitude 
of the owner, who said it had been sent 





put the broken bits together, measured the 
‘*bulge,” and with renewed thanks de- 
parted happy. 

In the basement we find at one end, 
shut off by itself, the room with all the 
machinery for preparing the electric 
lights used all over the building. As the 
electric light does not heat the room as 
gas does, its introduction has been a great 
relief to employés obliged to work all day 
by artificial light. In the basement, too, 
is the newspaper department, where 150 
tons of newspapers every day are handled, 
and the pouch department, where every 
pouch is examined after each delivery; 
some are never used after the smallest 
break in them, others are mended in a 
special department for that purpose, also 
in the.building. 

On the floor above the main room is 
the department for Money Orders. The 
claimant receives at one window a slip of 
paper showing the amount to whicb he is 
entitled. He walks to another window, 
a little running rubber band keeping 
pace with him out of sight, also mention- 
ing the amount, so that on appcaring at 
thesecond window, any fraud by raisinga 
five to a fifty on the way would be instant- 
ly discovered. The money orders for 
large firnis are put together in pigeon- 
holes, to be **lumped” and paid in one 
sum, 

In the department for Registered Mai] 
one finds packages of every shape and 
size within the limits set, from a bonnet- 
box to go to Oregon to a thimble bound 
for Australia. The padlcck used for fus- 
tening these pouches is a_ curiosity. 
Formerly every registered pouch had to 
be «pened and all its von‘ents recorded at 
every office through which it passed. 
Now a key in the padlock sets a different 
nun.ber every time it is turned. The 
numbers are not consecutive. and the 
same number never occurs twice. No 
emyloyé could, therefore tamper with it 
uraiscovered. If a pouch leaves Wasb- 
ington for Boston, it is net opened any- 
where on the route if the number visib'e 
on the padlock corresponds to the one 
which left Washington. 

The cashier’s department, whether the 
2,200 employés repair once a month to 
draw their salary of $150,000, is also the 
department for stamps. Here are suld on 
an average $15,000 worth of stamps every 
day, 5,000 stamps a day for the Special 
Delivery being the rule. For the year 
the sales average 12 tons of stamps, 250 
tons of postals, and 180 tons of envelopes. 
Asmall safe bas a capacity for holding 18,- 
000,000 stamps. A pox only about a foot 
square and quite shallow holds $280,000 
in stamps. The value represented by one 
sheet of these stamps 1s $3,000; for these 
are stamps not in general circulation, 
but used in the office itself to represent 
the large sums paid to cover publishers’ 
mails. Magazinescome in wagons and 
are weighed on the Fairbanks scales; no 
stampsare put on them, but the entire 
amount, perhaps $500 or $1,000a month, 
is paid by the publishers in one check. 
Stamps to correspond in value, the largest 
amount of any one stamp being $60, are 
then pasted into a record book. 

In another room a sheet of daily orders 
is prepared for the employés, based on a 
daily bulletin from Washington, with 
local additions as may be necessary; the 
change of hours, inauguration of new 
trains or mails, establishing of new post- 
offices ,etc., etc. A bound volume of these 
records for one year contains over 100,- 
000 items. 

The efficiency of the New York Post- 
Office has been for many years the admi- 
ration of a public too apt to take efficiency 
as a matter of course, and to notice only 
when it is not well served. It is an effici- 
ency due, first of all, to the conscientious 
and admirable effort and ambition of the 
Postmuster, and secondly to a wonderful 
esprit du corps among the employés 
who are as proud of the ‘* Service” and as 
eager to make it effective as are the offi- 
cials. The letter-carrier does not know 
what he is carrying; but he will take as 
much pains to hunt up the illiterate Mrs. 
Benson at ‘No. 27 New York,” as he 
would to bunt upa missing document of 
state. Iknow of no better example, or 





him as a sample of a mew “bulge.” He 


inspiration, for the beauty of simple do- 


ing of one’s duty, than is given by these 
most faithful servants of a very important 
branch of the public service. 

New YorE CIty. 





THE CLERGY VERSUS THE 
CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. ALEX. M. DARLEY. 





I HAVE just finished reading the debate 
at Springfield. It sums up itself this way 
to me, a Western man: The Board is evi- 
dently a corporation, once the servant of 
several Churches, now almost wholly of 
one—the Congregational. It is used by 
the latter as the channel of its gifts 30 the 
Gentiles. The Board has, for a long time, 
been in unembarrassed operation, doing 
the will and work of the churches. Of 
Jate there has arisen criticism demanding 
a change in its policy. That change is 
based on a doctrine new to the churches 
and new tothe Board. The Board is un- 
willing to change its policy because the 
consensus of the creeds of the churches 
agrees with itsown, long acted upon. 

Who are tight? The critics or the 
Board? Shall the Board be judged by 
clergy or by church? It is an old question 
in a new guise: Who shall rule, clergy or 
church? If the Congregational body em- 
anated from the clergy or was governed 
by them, they shculd rule, as they are 
now attempting; but the reverse is the 
case, Until the Board finds second pro- 
bation made the creed of a majority of 
the churches, it will haveto keep on hon- 
estly as ithas been doing, unless it leans 
the Andover trick as to Tiusts. If it sends 
out a single man holding the above 
theory, except on funds specially 
sent for thac purpose—and even then it 
wuld violate the trust, fcr one such 
man would destroy the consistercy 
needed to a full discharge of the duty laid 
apon the Board in its esiablish«d teilew- 
ship with the churches. Also one piotes- 
tant against the sending such exceptional 
man would bar the so doing; because one 
appeals for all. 

In the clergy lie all ecclesiastical divi- 
sions. Ali sects originate with tome ¢s- 
tablished or newly arisen ieacher. The 
worst heresy breeders are theological 
pro essors, not pastors. If these new 
heretics want a folowing, let them try 
logic, not the Boycott. Let them reason 
with the churches, not the Board. ** Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant? To his own muster he standeth or 
falleth,” The master of the Board is the 
Congregational churches of the United 
States and their foreign missions, not the 
miuistry thereof, not a few professors of 
one of their numerous colleges, nor the 
pastors of the Boston churches. It is really 
a question of Jabor versus capital. It is as 
bad for the churches at large as a wealthy 
and overbearmg church-member in a sin- 
gle church—the notorious church killer! 

If any churches fail to contribute for 
this new cause—newly come up—they 
should be disfellowshiped by the other 
churches of their local and state asso- 
ciations and by the churches generally, 
because they have violated the highest 
Christian and Congregational fellowship, 
that of ‘‘ ministering,” and are ‘‘lording it 
over God's heritage.”” The sin lies at the 
door of the critics, not of the Board. 
Theology has, indeed, taken a new de- 
parture. It strives after the denomina- 
tion of corporations and their funds by 
‘*watering their stock” not after truth 
and souls now lost! 

SEWARD, NEBRASKA. 
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A WORD FROM THE FRONT. 


BY THE REV. J. B. THOMPSON, 
A MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN CHINA 











By the last home mail I received, in 
tract form, an editorial taken from the 
August number of the Andover Review 
and entitled ‘‘ Two Months before Spring- 
field.” On reading it two thoughts forced 
themselves upon my convict.on. One 
was, that the writer of the editorial had 
determined to turn out the Home Secre- 
tary, if he could ; and the other was that 
it was also determined to compel the 
Board to send out ‘*‘ New Departure” men. 





My attention was particularly arrested 
by the quotation froma a letter published 
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in the Christian Union and purporting to 
be from North China. The letter gives 
the impression that there isa very general 
dissatisfaction in North China with the 
way the Board is managed, and it says, 
further, that there are five men there 
‘*who believe as Mr. Hume does.” I 
could not but ask, What five men of 
‘‘ ability and zeal” in that mission can be 
so dishonest? They were sent out by an 
orthodox Board; they are supported by 
orthodox funds; they are supposed to 
hold the orthodox faith; but here one 
who claims to know bears witness that 
they are secretly on the other side. Is it 
fair? is it honest? is it manly? is it 
Christ-like ? If missionaries act thus, how 
can they expect to elevate the character 
of the heathen around them? Oh, for a 
baptism of honesty! Such men may 
teach Western science and Western learn- 
ing, but they cannot impart the true 
spirit of Christianity. 

Of the members of the Shanse Mission 
of the Board, Iam ina position to say, 
that no one among us either holds the 
Andover views, or has any sympathy 
with the Andover movement. On the 
contrary, we do not want men of that the- 
ology in our ranks. Weare willing that 
men should believe what they like, and 
teach what thev like at home where they 
ean usually get a discriminating audi- 
ence to hear them and to judgeof what 
they say; but it would be productive of 
incalculable mischief to have men who 
differ on essential points working together 
on the same field in foreign lands. 

1, Bitteraess among brethren would re- 
sult. A good deal is said about the saintli- 
ness of the New Departure men. They are 
very heavenly, we are told. But I con- 
tend that even these graces do not suc- 
ceed in keeping them from feeling bitter 
sometimes, as may readily be seen from 
the articles written against the American 
Board, and particularly against the Home 
Secretary. Onthe Mission field that feel- 
ing would develop. It could not be other- 
wise here, where they meet each other 
so often. When brethren differ on essen- 
tials, first comes coolness, then separa- 
tion, then antagonisn, and finally war to 
the bitter end. I know of two missions 
in China that have been crippled in their 
work by theological contentions. Both 
cases were attended by ill-will and ha- 
tred, and grievous dissensions. Years 
and years of patient and zealous toil can- 
not make amends for the harm that was 
done. 

2. These contentions are a stumbling- 
block to the heathen. It is true, in China 
at least, that the heathen get to know of 
missionary troubles and dislikes. Even 
our theological differences become known 
to them. In the instances referred to 
aboye, hundreds of the Chinese knew that 
the foreign teachers were at variance 
with each other. As a consequence all 
missionary teaching in those places was 
worse than “ beating the air.” 

For these reasons, it is not desirable to 
have serious differences of opinion on the 
mission field. By all means if the new 
theology men must be sent out, let the 
old theology men be recalled ! 

TAI-KU, SHANSE MISSION, CHINA. 
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NOTES FROM GERMANY. 


BY THE COUNTESS LULU VON KROCKOW, 


GERMANS are less excited politically 
at the beginning of this year than they 
were last. Last year even in the prov- 
inces and in the country, war was talked 
of with agitation. Landed proprietors 
bought up extra fodder with anxious fore- 
thought, against the expected quartering 
of cavalry cn the march; country 
homes in the interior received packages 
of silver plate and valuables from rela- 
tives on the frontier. I remember that 
even my gardener was impatient to set 
up business for himself as ‘there will bea 
heap of flowers sold for garlands,yer lady- 
ship.” The only sign which I observe of 
this sort now is the direction which 
young officers ambitious of advancing into 
the general staff, give to their voluntary 
studies. Without exception they take 
up Russian geography and the Russian 
language. 

The newspapers, however, open the 





year with prophecies of war. The Minis- 
try is declared to be more on the alert 
against an outbreak than ever. An arti- 
cle in the official Berlin Political News is 
copied by the national press. This re- 
views the accumulated and accumulating 
animosities of Russia during the past ten 
years; her direct and indirect aggres- 
sions against the Berlin Treaty, and the 
state of affairs they have caused in the 
Orient; the intimacy of the pan-Slavonic 
party, with the fanatical ‘‘ revenge” par- 
ty in France, the diplomatic forgeries 
and bribes of these parties; the war 
carried on many years against Ger- 
man agriculture and trade. It asserts 
that ‘‘ while Russia has proclaimed abroad 
that she follows a policy of peace, the 
Russian people at home have become in- 
flamed with as intense a hatred against 
Germany as ever is seen on the eve of 
war.” ° 

Meanwhile Russian stocks here sink on 
the whole, and a telegraphic dispatch 
from Odessa declares that at the Exchange 
there a pound sterling brought eleven 
rubles and sixty-five kopecks, while, dur- 
ing the last Turkish war, its price never 
rose to more than ten rubles and sixty 
kopecks. 

The popular excitement over the condi- 
tion of the Crown Prince as has abated 
since he decided not to come to Berlin. 
The papers printed news of his resigna- 
tion and fortitude, whereas a lady of 
honor of the prince’s household wrote to a 
friend of mine from St. Remo, that he 
was passionately dejected, read no news- 
papers, and refused to open the letters that 
came, although these he had preserved. 
This first mood is somewhat lifted. He 
has sent expressions of thanks to the peo- 
ple, and the Crown Princess published a 
request that the usual winter festivities 
should be taken up again. There is a 
prophecy that has curiously enough been 
in vogue, it is said, for forty years, and 
is heard again since the Crown Prince 
fell ill. I have not been able to get a 
clear history of this sibylline folk-story. 
It runs in substance to the effect that 
‘tan Emperor shall sit on Frederick’s chair, 
whose son shall not follow, but a lame- 
armed heir.” Iam afraid to write fur- 
ther of it lest I should be reporting a 
legend that is ill-credited. Of course, 
the points hit ; Frederick the Great's suc- 
cessor isactually Emperor, and the eldest 
son of the Crown Prince, who will suc- 
ceed to the throne in case the latter dies, 
has a lame left arm. 

There was a movement set on foot by 
the National Church to hold a day of 
prayer for the Crown Prince—as was done 
in America for General Garfield. In 
spite of the popular fondness for Prince 
Wilhelm, the nation is troubled at the 
idea of a young monarch. It has become 
used to old rulers. The Emperor is nine- 
ty, Bismarck seventy-three, and Count 
Moltke seventy-eight years of age. 

I saw the Emperor descend from his 
carriage to visit the widow of General 
von K——, in the house opposite. He 
remained an hour, and in the hall 
was then wrapped in his mantle. The 
once august figure is shriveled and 
shrunken; he looked almost like a small 
man. The restoration of Bismarck to 
better health made the fortune of 
Professor Schweninger. At the Berlin 
University the professor gives lectures on 
skin diseases; yet people flock to him for 
every malady. There is a fashionable 
rage to ‘‘live Schweninger”; for persons 
who are stout to not eat soup, nor gravy 
with meats; to eschew potatoes, bread 
and pastry, and never to drink at meals. 
This regimen is especially in vogue in the 
male world; the opposite cur to eat 
every few hours, even every hour, of one 
and only one kind of food, all meat, or all 
vegetables, or all breads is adopted by the 
nervous world of thin women. 

It interested me to inquire what fees 
the Professor takes. He can be regarded 
as the best-known physician in Germany. 
I found that the majority had ‘laid 
down fifty marks” (a mark is twenty-five 
cents), on leaving his consultation-room. 
An officer of the army mentioned that 
Schweninger had tossed his register open 
during a conversation, and had pointed 
to sums he had received and the names of 





his patients. Old German houses of 
princely rank had seldom given over a 
hundred marks for a consultation; Eng- 
lishmen gave as many pounds; the com- 
mon sum was the officially fixed fee of 
ten marks—for in Germany there is a 
‘‘tariff” or fixed rate of fees for physi- 
cians, as well as for lawyers and attor- 
neys. 

The Professor who was forced by 
Prince Bismarck after his cure, into the 
unwilling and conservative faculty of 
the Imperial University, is alternately 
hearty or rough in manner. He is com- 
paratively young; that is, about forty, 
with abundant black hair, and a well- 
cared-for, flourishing beard. 

There is no doubt of his ability, and 
people here find less to criticise in Bis- 
marck’s raising him, in opposition to pro- 
tests against the morality of his past, than 
Americans feel at high-handed proceed- 
ings. 


LUBEN, SILESIA, GERMANY. 
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Mr. GRAHAM BELL entertained the Lit- 
erary Society of Washington at his home 
on Nineteenth Street last week. His 
large new house on Thomas Circle, the 
family say, was a chapter of trouble to 
them from the moment they entered it 
until they finally left one morning, in great 
haste and terror, the roof burning and 
smoke pouring from the third-story win- 
dows. Luckily, the fire occurred in the 
daytime and was in the upper story, so 
that there was not much personal danger; 
but the damage done by the water from 
the engines was even worse than the fire. 
The water poured over the floors and 
through the ceilings, wetting pictures and 
reducing engravings to pulp, and froze 
after the fire was put out, asif to com- 
plete the disaster. Before that they had 
all been made ill, and one child died from 
illness caused by defective drainage. He 
has two or three children living, who 
make a picturesque group around their 
mother, herself young and slight, and 
stillin mourning. The Professor himself 
is large, broad-shouldered, and with gray- 
black hair, large features and fine dark 
eyes. His father, Prof. Melville Bell, and 
he are more like older and younger 
brother than father and son; both cast in 
the same mold and with many of the 
same mental characteristics. The elder 
professor is an elocutionist, and although 
he has a Scotch voice by right of 
birth, he speaks without accent, so 
that it would be hard to guess his 
nationality from any peculiarity of 
speech. Dr.S. M. Burnett read an article 
on Books as a Factor in Mental Develop- 
ment. Thedoctor took an old subject, 
but most subjects are old, the point is to 
give them new handling. This he did, 
regarding it froma scientific point of 
view, which might have seemed a little 
cold save that he delicately threaded the 
whole theme witha little view of his own 
personal experience among books, which 
gave vitality and point. In the discus- 
sion that followed, General Greely spoke 
of fine books that had taken hold upon 
his life and helped shape his character, 
after his graduation from West Point, 
and after the four years of our Civil War. 
which he graduated into with no interval 
between West Point and the battle-field. 
One of these was Shakespeare. Doctor 
Burnett is a slender, dark-eyed man who 
is making his name famous as an oculist 
in Washington, and beyond that. He 
was born in Tennessee, where he met 
Miss Frances Hodgson, a blonde young 
English girl just from her native land,and 
with no presentiment about her of the fame 
she was to make afterward with her pen. 
She is away this winter in Florence with 
their two boys. Some of those who are 
well acquainted with Doctor Burnett, 
knew that his wife always read her manu- 
scripts to him, and valued his criticisms, 
but few knew how well he could write 
himself until that evening. He was fol- 
lowed by Colonel Clark, another member 
of the society, who read a short poem 
upon Whittier. The children of one of the 
schools tor the blacks in the district sub- 





scribed and brought each a rosebud to 
send the poet on his recent birthday, and 
Colonel Clark took that as his subject. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs, 
Gilder, of New York, who are visiting 
Mr. George Kennan the writer of the arti- 
cles upon Russia, now appearing in the 
Century; Professor O. C. Marsh, of New 
Haven, and Sir Charles and Lady Tupper, 
from Canada; Miss Risley-Seward, the 
Misses Henry, daughters of the late Pro- 
fessor Henry, Mrs. Dennison, of Denver, 
Colorado, and Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Pol- 
lock. 

Mr. Graham Bell with Mr. Uhlke, the 
artist, gavea duet upon the piano, and 
did it very well, though one could not 
help thinking more about the men as they 
played than the music, their many sided- 
ness is so great. Mr. Uhlke is a fine ar- 
tist ; a portrait of Judge Wylie, by him, 
was the art exhibit of the evening; be- 
sides his genius as an artist, he is one of 
the brightest of the debaters in the dis- 
cussions which come up before the society, 
and besides this he isdevoted to entomol- 
ogy, and has so large a collection of 
beetles that the National Museum casts 
serious eyes upon it and wonders what 
Mr. Uhlke will do with it in his will. Mr. 
Bell is an electrician,as the world knows— 
it has christened him Mr. Telephone Bell; 
he is an accomplished teacher of the deaf 
and dumb and a good musician, and a 
scientific man. A woman would ask, 
“husbands and fathers, also?” Yes, ac- 
complished in those professions too. ‘A 
wife’s face after marriage is a good deal 
what her life makes it,” says an expe- 
rienced married person whose sex I will 
not discover. The faces of Mrs. Uhlke 
and Mrs. Bell, bright and sweet and re- 
sponsive, show what their lives are. 

The Fisheries Commissioners have 
brought a lot of people with them; it makes 
one think of Republican simplicity when 
you see their following and then observe 
President Angell and his colleague. Mr. 
Chamberlain has first his eye-glass, then 
a private secretary, then a public secre- 
tary, and then a stenographer; and Mr. 
Foster with a similar staff, and each of 
the others is followed by a retinue. Sir 
Charles Tupper has Lady Tupper, a nice 
old lady, who goes about among the Amer- 
icansand is not typical. Her husband is. 
Isaid toa friend, the other day, as we were 
coming out of church: ‘‘There is Sir 
Charles Tupper!” 

“Where? Oh!” 

The British face happened to turn to- 
ward him at that moment, half a bow- 
shot off, but unmistakable, and I did not 
answer the question. 

The members of the Commission meet 
solemnly in the parlors of the State De- 
partment of the Army and Navy build- 
ing, Mr. Mullett’s pile of columns next 
the White House. They are large, hand- 
some rooms, with portraits of past Secre- 
taries of State hanging on the walls, but 
with nothing else particularly interesting 
about them. Here they convene with all 
their armor on. England feels all the 
ticklishness of her position. Canada isa 
rampagious sort of a child, and would 
not much mind cutting loose from her 
mother’s house, and England knows it, 
and wishes to let her have her own 
way, even more than the child asks, 
yet she wishes to keep on _ good 
terms with America. England also has 
her own little disposition to take 
all she can get, a disposition she has 
gratified a great many times, until it has 
grown upon her. Those two keen, broad- 
minded men, the American Commis- 
sioners, know the situation and Mr. 
Chamberlain knows they know it. An- 
other feature of the complication is also 
known. Canada is said to have made all 
this row, harried our fishermen and gener- 
ally misconducted herself for the sake of 
bringing on complications that will result 
in her present Premier going out of office. 
They are tired of Sir John McDonald; 
they want another man; when they get 
him, they will settle down, will become 
politeagain, and when we look around 
for our quarrel we shall find it drifted off 
and gone below the level of the horizon. 
Nevertheless one cannot but feel a whole- 
some dread, meantime, of that English 
tendency to appropriate any privileges 
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she sees held in a loose grasp by another 
power, and in that fear, hope our Com- 
missioners will hold tightly to the old 
rendering of the Treaty of 1818, which 
England allowed until Canada began to 
be cross—hold on to that until we can get 
something else as good or better. Politi- 
cally, England is mean and cruel; social- 
ly, she is delightful; so it is not astonish- 
ing to hear our Commissioners say: ‘‘ They 
are fine men, all of them, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Foster and Sir Charles,” to which 
one may add, that probably the little con- 
ferences held in each others’ rooms at the 
Arlington, where both sides are staying, 
will really do more good than the solemn 
conventicles at the State Department, 
which are secret and which have the eyes 
of both nations upon them. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s bow to Mrs. Cleve- 

land at the White House reception the 
other night was a monumental thing. 
Mrs. Cleveland’s eyes are said to have be- 
come slightly expressive of wonder at the 
length of time she had to contemplate the 
top of the distinguished statesman’s head, 
before he brought his face into sight, by 
releasing his backbone from its curved 
position. If that sort of bow were to be- 
come an established thing, the business 
of receiving at the White House would 
meet a decided check. Now, one can cal- 
culate the number of people and their 
bows, to the fraction of a second, and so 
regulate the hours of admission, but if the 
Chamberlain bow is permitted to become 
fashionable, the hours at the White House 
would have to be lengthened, which would 
result in far-reaching complications such 
as one cannot enter upon unadvisedly. The 
factis, that the hours at the White House 
are being shortened, the time at the dip- 
lomatic reception last week being from 
nine toeleven. Usually, with other Presi- 
dents, and until now under the Cleveland 
rule, it has been from eight until eleven. 
Three hours are better than two, for a 
crowd so large as the one which attends 
these receptions. ‘‘ Last week,” a lady 
said, ‘‘ we fell into line out on the porte- 
cochére the moment we left our carriages; 
we were twenty minutes getting to the 
front door, ten in crossing the hall to the 
first cloak-room, and nobody knows how 
long in getting through the private dining- 
room, which is made a second cloak-room 
for the evening. We left our wraps with 
the coats of the gentlemen in our party 
in despair at the idea of losing our places 
if we went into the state dining-room 
where the ladies are expected to leave 
their cloaks. We got into the Blue room 
at last, and made our bows to Mr. and 
Mrs. President, but there was no time left 
to stay anywhere, either behind the line 
of the receiving ladies, or out in the East 
room. There are a great many people I 
know in both usually, but I did not get 
half-way round in the East room, before 
I found myself being swept out of the 
path of the Presidential party who were 
making the promenade through the room 
which is the signal that the thing is over. 
Then there was the struggle to get our 
carriage, and a long wait in the corridor 
before it comes. Two hours is a very 
short time for people—yet I wanted to 
go.” 

Senator Brown, of Georgia, delivered 
his speech ‘in defense of Georgia moon- 
shiners’—that 1s quoted from Senator 
Beck—sitting in his chair, the first man 
to do so since Governor Morton, who was 
so lame the last two or three years of his 
term in Congress as to be obliged to yield 
to his infirmity. 

Mr. Brown was quite pathetic in de- 
scribing the hardships of internal revenue 
prosecutions. He did not seem to think 
that the way of transgressors should be 
hard—that is, in Georgia. Men should 
not be annoyed by frivolous prosecutions 
when they are engaged in what Georgians 
regard as their birthright—namely, the 
making of ‘‘ stimulants which they think 
they need, out of the products of their 
own labor,” Not to have enough corn 
whisky, the Senator says, is so dreadful 
to his constituents ‘‘that the hardy 
mountaineers who during the War were 
the most loyal to the Government of the 
United States, are now under such asense 
of oppression from these odious restric- 


are probably less loyal now to the Gov- 
ernment than are the people in any part 
of the state. 

‘* Let us, therefore, return to the prac- 
tice of the great men who formed the 
Government,” says Mr. Brown in a noble 
burst of enthusiasm at the end of his 
speech, ‘‘ who, as soon as the emergency 
had passed which called forth the enact- 
ment of such laws, swept them from the 
statute-book ; and let us without delay, 
get rid of internal taxation by the Federal 
Government, all its espionages, its trivial 
persecutions, its outrages, and its 
wrongs,” and soon and so on. : 
There is one point in which ardent 
temperance readers could sympathize 
with Mr. Brown; he finds much fault 
with the prosecutions for being ‘‘trivial.” 
It isa mistake. Let them be severe by 
all means; let us return to the old prac- 
tices in that way, at least, and become 
familiarly known among the moonshiners 
of Georgia, by that characteristic. When 
the Federal Government strikes let it 
strike hard. We should like to relieve 
Mr. Brown’s feelings on that point imme- 
diately, by making it so severe a punish- 
ment to distill whisky and sell the poison 
io your neighbors thatit would deter peo- 
ple from doing it. 

Senator Beck does not agree with Mr. 
Brown, and will reply with feeling, for 
moonshine whisky is not all within the 
lines of Georgia. One also reflects with 
satisfaction that Mr. Colquitt, the other 
senator from Georgia, is a strong Prohibi- 
tionist and is not afraid to attend tem- 
perance meetings and address them him- 
self. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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M. PHILLIPOTEAUX’S new battle pano- 
rama, now on exhibition at the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, is 
well worth a visit from all who are inter-- 
ested in the history of their country; for it 
shows more convincingly than any descrip- 
tions or than any pictures of another sort 
what was meant by the great conflict at 
Gettysburg. To view such a representa- 
tion as this is almost to have had the actual 
scene beneath one’s eyes, and is to learn not 
only how Gettysburg was fought, but what 
modern warfare is. When we read of it we 
think chiefly of a few conspicuous figures— 
a few leaders, whose actions are watched 
and recorded, whose heroism “tells” at the 
moment and means fame in days to come, 
We forget the more insignificant individ- 
uals—at least we forget them as individuals, 
reading of regiments and batteries and such 
impersonal aggregates of men; but in face 
of a vast canvas like this, while we realize 
more clearly than ever that modern battles 
are fought, so to say, by masses, and not by 
men, and across great distances more often 
than hand-to-hand, we also realize the man 
in the mass; we see the sacrifice of life, not 
in a vague numeral, but in all its mul- 
titudinous reality; we feel the heroism 
and suffering of the private as well 
as of the leader. It is a sight to 
discourage those brilliant dreams of 
dashing personal achievement and intoxi- 
cating personal glory which most boys as- 
sociate with the name of war. But it is a 
sight to deagen a boy’s feeling for its serious- 
ness, and to awaken his respect for the 
patriotic self-abnegation, the self-sacritic- 
ing heroism of the men who preserved for 
him his fatherland; and as such it is an 
object-lesson which no parent should omit 
to bring beneath the eyes of hisson. From 
a purely artistic point of view the panorama 
is less interesting than some others I have 
seen. M. Phillipoteaux, though a conscien- 
tious and accomplished painter is not a 
great painter like the two who once joined 
forces in Paris to paint the battle of Cham- 
pigny—MM. Détaille and De Neuville. 
And, moreover, the vast extent of the con- 
flict he has painted—the very thing which 
makes his result so important as a typical 
illustration of modern warfare—has told 
against the pictorial interest of his work. 
A smaller battle would have given greater 
opportunity for that concentration of 
interest and that prominence of foreground 
details which every picture needs, be it 
great or small. 





tiens upon their whisky stills, that they 


recently been put on exhibition at the so- 
called Tabernacle, in a room adjoining that 
where the “ Christ on Calvary ’’still hangs, 
It is a more agreeable work than this last, 
as it has the negative virtue of not offend- 
ing those who know what pictorial inter- 
pretation of a religious theme ought to be, 
by a shallow and theatrical presentation 
thereof; but intrinsically it is by no means 
a good picture. If it were shown tous as 
the production of an unknown artist it 
would interest by its evidence of a certain 
sort—a rather brutal sort—of technical pow- 
er; but being a production of the décadence of 
an artist whose earlier works had been much 
better, it has little claim to attention. Its 
color scheme iseffective though somewhat 
forced and elaborated without any delicacy 
or much regard for truth; and its best point 
is the clever grouping of the figures. 
But in the rendering of individual charac- 
ter it is as weak as in the suggesting of the 
general pathos and dramatic intensity of 
such ascene. In these points I do not think 
it compares very favorably with the large 
picture of the same subject by an American 
artist—Mr. Hovenden, if I remember right- 
ly—which was shown atthe Academy two 
or three years ago. 
No picture-sales of any importance have 
taken place this season and none will take 
place until the present local law with re- 
gard to them is repealed or until it is un- 
derstood by auctioneers that it will be al- 
lowed to remain a dead-letter as it had re- 
mained for some years past. This is the 
law which forbids the holding of such 
auctions in the evening. It was passed in 
the interests of purchasers and inspired by 
the fact that in certain ‘‘down-town”’ auc- 
tion-rooms of small repute pictures were 
offered for sale under an artificial light 
which prevented their proper examination 
and allowed them to be disposed of under 
false attributions. But it had never been 
rigidly enforced until this winter when the 
agents of the courts declared that it must 
be made to apply to all auctions, even to 
those where pictures were put up which had 
been on exhibition by daylight for weeks in 
advance and with regard to which, there- 
fore, intending purchasers had had ample 
opportunity for forming accurate judg- 
ments. Everybody knew that it would be 
impossible to sell valuable pictures in the 
daytime, those who purchase them being 
almost without exception business men who 
cannot spare three or four successive after- 
noons from their affairs, One attempt was 
made, however, early in the season, but the 
bidders were so few and the bidding so inad- 
equate that the collection was immediately 
withdrawn and still awaits a change in the 
law or in its administration. The matter is 
a vexatious one, not only for the auctioneers 
but equally for their accustomed clients, but 
it is only of a piece with the general legisla- 
tion of our rulers with regard to works of art, 
It must be presumed that they mean well, 
but they assuredly go very stupidly to work 
to “ protect” the American artist and pur- 
chaser. It may be noted, by the way, that 
Mr. William Schaus has recently printed 
an open letter to the members of Congress 
which is anadmirablesummary of the ques- 
tions involved in the existing import laws 
with regard to foreign works of art. His 
experieuce has been very long and one in- 
cident in it—the fact that he was obliged to 
pay fourteen thousand dollars for the priv- 
ilege of bringing to America the finest pic- 
ture that has ever been brought and one 
which certainly cannot injure by competi- 
tion the success of any living artist viz., Rem- 
brandt’s ‘‘Gilder’’—threw the brightest 
light upon the evils and absurdities of the 
law. His public spirit has been proved in 
many ways, and the fact that he has re- 
tired from business ought to give’ his pres- 
ent words the double authority of patent 
disinterestedness. 
Among the-best pictures recently im- 
ported is a fine Corot which may be seen, 
upon request, in one of the rear rooms at 
the American ArtGallery. It was painted 
in 1871 andis a square canvas of medium 
size showing a line of coast with a bit of the 
sea in the distance and in the foreground a 
great clump of wind-distorted birches, and 
two or three peasant figures. To my mind 
the sky isa trifle heavy in effect, but this is 
a matter of personal taste; and in general 
the picture is an admirable example of Co- 
rot in his best mood. 
At Mr. Keppel’s gallery the exhibition of 
etchings by Mr. Peter Moran will soon be 
replaced by one that will show the complete 
work of a new and very interesting French 
etcher—M. Félix Buhot. The “almagundi 
Club has decided not to hold its customary 
exhibition of black-and-white art this win- 
ter. The Water-Color Exhibition will open 
at the Academy as usual some timein Feb- 
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Sanitary. 


HOW TO DRESS—TIGHT LACING 
ETC. 


THE subject of dress is a difficult one to 
deal with, because the changes of fashion 
seem to be inevitable and the interests of 
health and of fashion are not always identi- 
cal. Even in men we think we have dis- 
cerned a tendency to accept fashion as one 
of the powers that be to which subjection 
must be accorded,and we are sure that there 
are few higher laws with women. Yet, 
withal, we have some confidence that facts 
and arguments have a little force and that 
when any dictate of fashion is shown to be 
subversive of the laws of health, it is pretty 
sure ere long to be repudiated. 
Unfortunately there are many varieties 
and deviations of dress as to the sanitary 
effects of which there is not full agreement. 
Thus within two or three yearsa large dress 
association of sanitarians has been rent 
in twain in a discussion as to how much of 
the weight of clothing should be borne by 
the shoulders and how much by the pelvis. 
One of the greatest of modern improve- 
ments in clothing has been in finding 
warmth with less of weight and thus an- 
swering the chief purpose of clothing with- 
out making of it a burden. It is now 
possibie to avoid the heavy,coarse garments 
and to s!\bstitute those of lighter texture 
and closc.y woven so as to secure heat. But 
here we riv across a difficulty, because if 
some artiticiai form is the fashion, it comes 
to be necessary to construct light appara- 
tuses which shal be wornin order to give 
the ideal shape. Nearly all the variations 
and vagaries embodied in hoop-skirts, 
corsets, and the patent back-extension, 
spring-elastic bustle or bishop, are thus an 
attempt to secure form without substance. 
Thus the corset is defined to be an article of 
dress to support or correct the figure, while 
the names of stays and bodice hint at the 
idea of its providing an additional body. 
So far as the idea of astay or support for 
clothing is concerned, there can be no ques- 
tion but that some such article of dress is 
defensible. The real art of bearing the 
clothing is to divideit between the shoulders 
and the hips, and so divide it, not only that 
each shall bear part of the weight, but that 
during motion they shall supplement and 
relieve eachother. The theoretical garment 
for such a purpose is some elastic material 
made in the shape of the vest worn by men 
with enough of stiffuess to keep in shape, 
and with the clothing below the waist sus- 
pended therefrom. 

The only design of any waist-band or gir- 
dle should be to equalize the weight and to 
keep the central garment from which the 
others are suspended enough in place to ad- 
just it, and yet such as not to constrict or 
confine the body. Thus only can the hips 
and the shoulders do their part in bearing 
weight and act interchangeabiy as our mo- 
tions may make desirable. We emphasize 
this because so often words in opposition to 
tight-lacing are taken to include the entire 
abandonment of any form of corset or waist- 
band and of any stiffness in the garment 
which should correspond with the vest. 
With this understanding we are sure there 
is ‘still occasion to warn and persuade 
against all forms of dress that involve con 
striction and compression of the central 
portions of the body. If an anatomical 
plate is compared with a fashion-plate it is 
easy to note that the bony and muscular 
framework of the chest is made to suit the 
lungs and other organs it contains, and that 
where the ribs cease we are in such proxim- 
ity to the stomach, the liver and other parts 
of the digestive apparatus as to make it es. 
sential that they shall have just the room- 
accommodation and space for expansion 
that they have been awarded by Nature. 
There is no profusion of spare room that re- 
quires or permits art to refit the case to its 
contents. 

This view is still more fully emphasized, 
when we come to regard the relations of 
such pressure to curvatures of the spine and 
to general carriage since, interference here 
concerns nearly all the muscular appara- 
tusof the body. Still more isthe nervous 
system involved. The wonderful nervous 
distribution of the diaphragm and its spe 
ciality of motionin the acts of breathing, 
and digestion, and the great central plexus 
of nerves back of the stomach and the dis- 
tributions to these vital organs, are such as 
to prove how profoundly we may disturb the 
nervous system by undue weight and un- 
due compression in this region, So sensi- 
tive is this portion of the body that 
even the pressure of food often causes 
hiccough, and recently attention has 
been drawn to the fact that in the 
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curs from the pressure caused on rising 
from bed by bending overin a sudden and 
constricted attempt to put on the stockings 
and shoes. While there hasfor a long time 
been much writing as to the change of form 
produced by tight lacing, it has been re- 
served for specialists in nervous diseases 
and in diseases of internal organs to deraon- 
strate how very many of the restrictions 
upon exercise and an acquired aversion 
should arise from this cause, and still more 
how many nervous ailments, disordered 
digestions and various displacements have 
gradually arisen from errors of dress rather 
than from errorsof diet or from any in- 
herent tendency of the persons to these ail- 
ments. We reserve for another paper cer- 
tain other considerations, since we believe 
those referred to needed to be pointed out 
separately, as preliminary facts, and as 
more far-reaching in their consequences 
than has generally been imagined. 


PROF. GEORGE DAVIDSON has recently, in 
the “Bulletin of the California Academy of 
Sciences,” described the submarine valleys 
which have been discovered by the Coast 
Survey along the California shore. The 
hundred fathom lineis here usually about 
ten miles wide, and beyond this the descent 
is rapid to 500 or 600 fathoms. This margin- 
al plateau is at various points intersected 
by more or less abrupt valleys, which, break- 
ing through the hundred fathom curve, die 
out in thedeeper water. One of these, sit- 
uated in Monterey Bay, heads toward the 
lowlands at the mouth of the Salmas River; 
another, farther to the south, is at the east- 
ern entrance of Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel, and there are others near or 
in Carmel Bay. But the most re- 
markable of these depressions are to 
the north of San Francisco, scattered 
along the bold rocky coast which stretch- 
esnorth and south of Cape Mendocino, the 
most westerly point of California and of 
the United States (excluding Alaska). 
Within forty or fifty miles of the shore, 
south of this cape, the plateau of the Pa- 
cific reaches adepth of 2,000 to 2,400 fath- 
oms. Just north of a submarine ridge ex- 
tending from Point Delgada toShelter Cove 
a deep valley runs sharply into the coast- 
line, ending one anda quarter mile from 
shore. Atits head this valley is 100 fathoms 
deep, but it deepens to 200 fathoms at the 
point where it breaks through the 100 fath- 
om line. The sides are very steep. Be- 
tween this valley and Point Gorda is an- 
other depression which reaches a depth of 
520 fathoms, or about two-thirds of a mile, 
at the point where it breaksthrough the hun_ 
dred fathom line; and between Point Gor- 
da aud Cape Mendocino there is still anoth- 
er which is 480 fathoms deep ata point six 
anda half miles southwest by south from 
that cape. The last valley is a wide one 
with green mud at its bottom. 


...-The Tarim River, which flows into 
Lake Lob-nor, in Eastern Turkestan, near 
the fortieth parallel, appears, from particu- 
lars given by Colonel Przewalski (Prajeval- 
sky), to be navigable for small steamers 
from the lake to the confluence of the Yar- 
kand and the Khotan, which together form 
the Tarim. At the point of confluence the 
river had a width of 185 yards and a depth 
of from three to five feet in October (1885) at 
which season the river is low. In summer, 
as is proved by the state of the river bed, 
and stated by the natives, both depth and 
width are thrice the above. It is only in 
summer that the Khotan-daria (Khoten) is 
able to cross the desert, and pour its waters 
into the Tarim. The depression in which 
these rivers and Lake Lob-nor are situated 
must not, according to the map published 
inarecent number of the Izvestia, of the 
Russian Geographical Society, be confound- 
ed with the plateau of the Eastern Gobi. 
The latter is more elevated, and falls bya 
steep terrace toward the valley of the 
Tarim, which is thus a depression in the 
high plateau of Central Asia, and is limited 
on all sides. 


logy recently, shows that the prevailing 
doctrine that the petals of flowers are meta- 
morphosed primary leaves, is not the in- 
variable rule. In many cases they are 
modified stipules or the dilated bases of the 
leaves. When the petal-making is in order 
the plant suppresses what should be the 
leaf biade, and enlarges the stipular portions 
or bottom of the petioles. The scales of 
leaf buds are usually formed in this way, 
and the law of transformation in petals 
seems the same as in bud-scales. Magnolia 
leguminous plants and roses are used hy 
the author in illustration. 





School and College. 


.... Bishop Ireland, of Minnesota, a liberal 
and infiuential Roman Catholic prelate, is 
reported as expressing himself quite strong- 
ly in favor of publicschools. ‘‘The State,” 
he is reported to have said to an interviewer, 
“must provide for its own safety. A 
certain degree of instruction is necessary 
that citizens understand their rights and 
duties and take their part intelligently as 
voters in the administration of public af- 
fairs. The instruction, or education of 
children is not primarily a function of the 
State; it is properly the right and the duty 
of parents, and those failing—and many do 
and will fail in this duty—the function de- 
volves upon the State, as ina similar man- 
ner and for similar reasons devolves upon it 
the duty of providing even food and cloth- 
ing for the dependent classes of socie- 
ty. Taxation for public instruction, 
under this aspect of the case, is most 
just, and no citizen can complain.” 
He was totally opposed, however, to the 
high-school system and to the exaction of 
money for its support, as unfair and unjust. 
He did not, of course, condemn higher edu- 
cation, but it should be paid for by its bene- 
ficiaries. Catholics, he said, would always 
be led by their religious principles to seek 
for their own children an education based 
upon religion. An effort to have the school 
fund divided would, he thought, be very in- 
judicious on the part of Catholics. ** Cath- 
olics,’’ he continued, “find it burdensome 
to support their own schools and at the 
same time do their full share for the main- 
tenance of the public schools. But they 
have sufficient sense and sufficient love of 
country to bear with burdens rather than 
to trouble the public peace. I have no 
modus vivendi to present by which the 
Catholic Church and the public schools 
could be reconciled. The country desires 
no modus vivendi of the sort, and it is idle 
to be planning one. In England and Can- 
ada such a modus does exist. It may be 
well to state that, whatever the religious 
principles of Catholics might exact, Catho- 
lics have no objection whatever to State con- 
trol of our schools, nor do they wish to have 
teachers or scholars exempted from exami- 
nations of State superintendents; nor do 
they want for themselves the handling of 
State money. A so-called Catholic writer 
in the January number of the North 
American Review totally mis-states the 
Catholic position as to the school question. 
{ do not wish to ignore the practical diffi- 
culties there are in the United States 
toward modifying the State schools in some 
particulars with a view of meeting the ob- 
jections of Catholics; and, as things are, the 
most practical approach to justice toward 
all parties would be, in my opinion, to re- 
duce the public schools to their proper 
sphere, confining them to the imparting of 
instruction in the more rudimentary 
studies.” 


porary Review, Austria-Hungary has nine 
high schools of commerce, eleven interme- 
diate schools, and forty-two schools in- 
tended principally forclerks. The most im- 
portant of the high schools is in Vierna, 
and is known as the Handels Akademie. 
It gives two courses of instruction, the 
one occupying three years and the other 
two years. In Italy the subject of commer- 
cial education is receiving careful attention. 
The system of bifurcation commences im- 
mediately after a child has left the elemen- 
taryschool. Those intended for industrial 
pursuits pass on to the technical school, and 
thence to the technical institute. Others 
pass through the corresponding classical 
schools to the university. The technical in- 
stitute contains three or more separate de- 
partments, in which the instruction is spe- 
cialized with a view to different branches of 
industry. There are sixty-five technical in 
stitutes in Italy, in many of which there is 
a department entirely devoted to commer- 
cial education. In Belgium there are nu- 
merous middle schools, the object of which 
is to prepare youths for commercial pur- 
suits. The fact that the children of the 
middle classes are destined for the most 
part to earn their livelihood in trade or 
commerce is recognized in the general 
scheme of intermediate education adopted 
in Belgium, and the course of school studies 
is arranged accordingly. 


.... There is a very noticeable falling off 
in the attendance of women at North Wales 
University College. The Hall of Residence 
for women students was opened during the 
session under the superintendence of Miss 
Carpenter. In his report, the Principal re- 
marks that it is premature to form a decided 
opinion as to the success of the Hall, but 
present appearances are encouraging. 





Personalities. 


Mr. W. W. CORCORAN, the venerable phi- 
lanthropist, who has lived at Washington 
all bis life, says: 

“I have known all the Presidents since Wash- 
ington. I was born, you know, the year before 
Washington died, and I saw Jefferson while he 
was in the White House. His business agent, 
Mr. John Barnes, resided at Georgetown, and 
President Jefferson often rode over to see him. 
I afterward visited him at Monticello. I saw 
John Adams at his home in Quincy, Mass. I re- 
member he was lying on the lounge when I 
camie in. He gave me his hand, and during my 
chat with him I found his mind bright and 
clear. He referred to his old age, and pointing 
to his weakened body, said: ‘My physical house 
is out of order, and the landlord has warned me 
that he will make no further repairs.’ Presi- 
dent Madison I knew well during his Presi- 
dency, and [ have visited him at Montpelier. 
Dolly Madison and myself were acquainted for 
years, and John Quincy Adams did his banking 
business with me. As for such young men as 
Polk, Pierce and Buchanan, [, of course, knew 
them; and during the tour I took through Eu- 
rope in 1855, President Fillmore was with me.” 


.... Apropos of fees to palace- functionaries 
which are frequently so unreasonably ex- 
pected abroad, when General Grant went to 
Belgium, he dined with the King, and the 
royal carriages were placed at his disposal 
as long as he remained in Brussels. The 
American Minister said that 200 francs 
would be expected by the chief officer of the 
royal stables. General Grant refused to 
comply; he said he was the guest of the 
King, and would not pay the servants of 
his Majesty; it seemed to him like an in- 
sult to the royal hospitality. But it is add- 
ed that he got over his scruples before long, 
and purchased the courtesies he received 
like every other ‘‘guest’’ of the Belgium 
court, orhe would have been considerably 
troubled in a quiet way, by the under of- 
ficials. 


.... The death is announced of Mrs. Grant, 
and old and esteemed neighbor and friend 
of Queen Victoria and widow of a man who 
served her Majesty with conspicuous fideli- 
ty for thirty years. She early won the re- 
gard of the Queen and the members of the 
Royal household, and retained it to the last 
hour of her life. For many years her Maj- 
esty paid regular visits to Mrs. Grant and 
spent many hours with her, as anold and 
much-valued friend. Onher grave were 
placed memorial wreaths sent by the Queen 
and all the members of the Royal Family, 
including the Crown Prince and Princess. 


..--In a recent issue of this paper refer- 
ence was made to the admirable speech at 
the recent dinner of the New England Soci- 
ety, made by Mr. Edward O. Wolcott. Old 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT will be inter- 
ested in knowing that the speaker is the son 
of the Rev. Dr. Wolcott, who was for so 
many years a valued contributor to our col- 
umns, and whose literary work many of our 
subscribers will recall. 


....-Mr. James W. Currier, of this city, 
who has been especially successful in vari- 
ous developments of experiments in practi- 
cal acoustics connected with the voicing of 
reeds for organs, is engaged in some novel 
experiments with the scale which promise 
to be of much interest to those who are con- 
servative toward the musical theories of M. 
Helmholtz. 


....Mr. George Gemiinder, the eminent 
violin-maker of this country has become 
the owner of a choice old Tyrolean instru- 
ment—a Stiener imitation—that belonged 
to President Washington, and which he is 
said to have bought from a Negro. Mr. 
Gemunder purchased it from Mr. Thomas 
B. Washington, of West Virginia. 


.... The monument for General Toombs 
has been shipped from Italy, the third 
monument that has been built. The first 
was lost at sea. A bed of crystals was 
found in the second after all had been com- 
pleted except the base-rock. 


....Itis stated in an exchange that the 
great-granddaughbter of Robert Morris, of 
Revolutionary fame, is seeking admission, 
at the age of seventy-four, to an old ladies’ 


home at Washington, and needs $100 to pay 
the entrance fee. 


....Dr. George L. Miller, a well-known 
resident of Utica, N. Y., has laid outa 
choice tract of 400 acres of ground in the 


suburbs of Omaha in a park named Sey- 
mour Park, after Governor Seymour, 


....Archdeacon Farrar opposes the verba- 


tim reports of sermons, and has recently de- 
clined to allow his to be printed under such 
circumstances. 


....Mr. Wilkie Collins has had an attack 


of nervous prostration, and will be obliged 


to leave England, as soon as he is stronger, 
for the Riviera. 





Peles 


Sign for a money lender—Lucre here! 
—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....Gentlemen learning the cornet should 
employ private tooters.—Exchange. 


.... Why call aman a crank, when no one 
canturn him?—San Francisco Alta. 


..-A question for newsboys—Does your 
mother know your route?—Goodall’s Sun. 


....-The Norwich Bulletin editor, having 
received a gift of doughnuts, thanks the 
“doughnor.”’ 


...A man died last week from the effects 
of tobogganing. This miscellaneous chut- 
ing should be stopped.—Life. 


....The English language sounds funny to 
a foreigner, as when one says, ‘I will come 
by and by to buy a bicycle.—Exchange. 


....Says the New Haven News: “A foot 
rule—wear overshoes.’”’ We should call 
that a two-foot rule.—Norristown Herald. 


..A sea-green glass vase has recently 
been found in Bologna. It beats all what 
these butchers will put in bologna!—The 
Epoeh. 


....-A physician says: ‘‘If a child does 
not thrive on fresh milk, boilit.’’ This is 
too severe. Why not spank it ?—-Singapore 
Review. 


....-To bashful correspondent—The first 
thing for you todo is to pop the question 
the second to question the pop.—Burling- 
ton Free Press. 


Stranger(toW ashington guide): “Are they 
blasting rocks near the Capitol ?”’ Guide; 
“No, sir; the noise you hear is the bursting 
of Presidential booms.’’—The Sun. 


.... Teacher: ‘‘ Correct thesentence: ‘The 
liquor which the man bought was drank.’’’ 
Smart Boy: ‘**The man which bought the 
liquor was drunk.’”’—Harvard Lampoon, 


....“* Dan, what wud yez call a man who 
stole a gallon av whisky and drank it, and 
got the jim-jams?” ‘ Begorra, I think I’d 
call him a snake thief.’’—Boston Sunday 
Courier. 


....Minister: “So you go to school, do 
you, Bobby?” Bobby: “ Yes, sir.” Miitister: 
“Let me hear you spell kitten.’”’ Bobby: 
“7’m getting too big a boy to spell kitten. 
Try me on cat.”—New York Sun. 


.... As soon as the German Crown Prince 
was “given up” by the doctors he began to 
grow better. This shows that the doctors 
can cure a man if they only go about it in 
the right way.—Chicago Times. 

‘“‘ Nothing is more pernicious than the 
habit of contracting debts,’ remarked a fa- 


ther to bis spendthrift son. *‘Don’t you think 
expanding them isa little worse ?’”’ asked 
the latter.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


** My works will be read when the writ- 
ings of Goethe and Schiller are forgotten;”’ 


remarked an arrogant, but by no means able 
author. ‘* Undoubtedly, but not before,” 
retorted Saphir.—Exchange. 


.... Physician (to patient): ** Your case is 
a serious one, sir, and I think a consultation 
had better be held.’’ Patient (too sick to 
care foranything): ‘* Very well, doctor, have 
as many accomplices as you like.”—The 
Epoch. 


....A young lady, visiting for the first 
time in the country, was alarmed at the ap- 
proach of acow. She was too frightened 


to run, and, shaking her parasol at the ani- 
mal, she said in a very stern tone: ‘Lie 
down, sir; lie down!’’—Calcutta Times. 


....Jn an advertisement by a railway 
company of some uncalled-for goods, the 
letter ‘1’. had dropped from the word 


“lawful,” and it read: ‘‘ People to whom 
these packages are directed are requested 
to come forward and pay the awful charges 
on the same.’’—Baptist Weckly. 


....A gentleman, generous in his contri- 
butions for church purposes, but not regu- 
lar in his attendance upon public worship, 


was wittily described by a clergyman as 
being ‘not exactly a pillar of the church, 
but a kind of fiying buttress, supporting it 
from the outside.”’—Exchange. 


....“*Come and dine with me to-day, 
Grindstone,”’ said Kiljordan, “the bill of 
fare will just suit you. Calves’ brains is 
the principal dish.” *‘I’ll come, Kiljordan,”’ 


said Grindstone, ‘‘in order that you may 
have one man at the table who can eat 
calves’ brains without making a cannibal 
of himself.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


...-Chicago Lady (to husband): *‘ My 
dear, did you think to order a ton of coal to- 
day?” Husband: ‘‘ Yes.” Chicago Lady 
“ And my shoes?” Husband: “ Yes; and’’ 


(peering out of the window) “there's a truck 
backing up to the door now, but it’s too 
dark to see whether it has the coal or the 
shoes.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Music. 
LAST WEEK. 


ity 

OCCURRENCES which attracted general in- 
terest during last week were the first piano 
recital given in Steinway Hall by Mr. Karl 
Klindworth, who is much esteemed in Ger- 
many and certainly well known here, espe- 
cially in the province of musical editorship 
and higher instruction; the third concert in 
Brooklyn of the Philharmonic Society of 
that city: a peculiarly interesting matinée 
in course of the Thomas Symphony concerts 
at Steinway Hall; the opening of the season 
of light opera given by the Boston “ Ideals” 
(the silliest name ever assumed by an or- 
ganization of such respectable qualities and 


aims) at whose head Miss Zelie de 
Lussan’s name is this year conspic- 
uous; and the _ revival of Wagner’s 


“Die Walkiire”’ at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, marking the fourth week from the 
end of its season. There were alsothe usual 
number of minor musical incidents distrib- 
uted through the seven days and nights, to 
which particular reference is not here 
needed. Mr. Klindworth’s appearance was 
curiously unsuccessful and uninteresting. 
Whatever his insight into music, intel- 
lectually or emotionally —and it is undoubt- 
edly fine—it does not exhibit itself prac- 
tically. There was a large audience. Mr. 
Klindworth was cordially received. He 
played a Beethoven program, six sonatas, 
including the ‘‘ Pathétique,’”’ the C Sharp 
Minor, and those numbered 109, 110, 111, 
The general effect was that of dullness, mo- 
notony, a wantof almost all musical feeling 
to be expressed by aplayer; the absence of 
contrast and life and spirit in his work; 
and, in short, of anything like that inter- 
pretative magnetism without which no re- 
cital can be enjoyable. Apparently there 
are two Klindworths—the intellectual 
teacher and analyst, and the very uninter- 
esting artist; and unless Mr. Klindworth 
the player shows new traits speedily ac- 
quaintance with him will not be significant 
or pleasant. He gives a Chopin program 
this week, with what effect we shall see. 

At the Brooklyn Philharmonic concert 
the program included ,Wagner’s “ Faust 
Overture,’”’ Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony 
and the*‘ Wo Berg’ Ich Mich’’ scene from 
“‘Euryanthe,” sung by Adolph Fischer, 
who was in splendid voice. The symphony 
was most delightfully played, and the Wag- 
ner overture was also given with remarkable 
beauty. We wish Mr. Thomas would let 
alone Rubinstein’s ‘‘ La Russie”’ fantasia. 

When a young artist of Miss De Lussan’s 
capabilities and training enters into the 
field of light opera, the result is gratifying 
to all concerned. Miss De Lussan has a 
singularly flexible voice, of fine compass, 
which she uses with a fluent brilliancy in 
which few artists that we have the right to 
call natives excel, and her natural dramatic 
talent, with more experience, is decided and 
versatile. She sings with that peculiar 
French quality, ‘style’; and her piquant 
grace and dash will make her peculiarly 
acceptable in such rdéles as Donizetti’s 
Maria (the “‘ Figlia” being selected for last 
week) or Zerlina or Adina. This week the 
“‘Tdeals” will sing *‘ Carmen” with Miss De 
Lussan in the title part. The company is 
an efficient one (would be almost unusually 
such if some eliminations and substitutions 
were promptly made), and with the reper- 
tory proposed much enjoyment is to be ex- 
pected trom it. 

The attraction on the program of the 
Thomas matinée alluded to was a Prelude 
(we understand tosome incomplete operatic 
score) by the Italian composer, Alberto 
Franchetti, of Dresden. His charming little 
symphony in E Minor, Mr. Thomas brought 
out here at a Philharmonic last spring with 


general approval. The Prelude, entitled 
* Asrael,”’ is dramatic and otherwise sug- 
gestive in an eminent degree, elaborateiy 
scored, and that with a most confident and 
masterly approach to the present German, 
and especially the Wagnerian, school of 
orchestral writing. The symphony for the 
same concert was Branms Fourth, in E’s 
Minor, and we do not recall a better perform- 
ance of it, especially of the passionate and 
somber opening movement, which is a thing 
to haunt the memory a good while. 

The first representations this season of 
The**Walkiire”’ attracted the largest nouses 
we have seen during the opera season, those 
for “ Siegfried”’ excepted, especially at the 
Saturday afternoon representation. There 
isno finer Briinnhilde on the stage than 
Miss Lehmann—vocally and dramatically 
an almost ideal Valkyr; and the remaining 
artists in the cast of the music-drama were 
Miss Brandt, as Fricka; Mrs. Seidl-Krauss, 
Sieglinde; Mr. Niemann, Siegmund; Mr. 
Fischer, Wotan, and Mr. Emblad, Hunding. 

ach performance was as fine as the best 
Riven in preceding seasons, no turther 
raise being needed for all concerned. For 
ast night was announced the tirst produc- 
tion in America of the “* Gétterdimmerung” 
With the full force of the company called 
a This event we take up in our next 
ue, 








Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


THE House Committee on Appropria- 
tions has reported its Pension Appropria- 
tion Biil to the House. The total appropri- 
ation made by the bill is $80,275,500, which 
is an increase of $4,000,000 over the esti- 
mates. The increase was granted upon the 
representation of Commissioner Black that 
it would be necessary to pay Mexican War 
pensions, not included in the estimates. 
The principal items of the bill are $79,000,- 
000 for pensions, $1,000,000 for fees and ex- 
pense of examining surgeons, $72,000 for 
salaries of agents, $170,000 for clerk hire and 
$20,000 for rents. The only legislative fea- 
ture of the measure is a provision requiring 
thatthe clerks employed in pension agen- 
cies shall be apportioned according to the 
number of pensioners at each agency. 


.... Senator Hawley offered a resolution 
last Wednesday, which was adopted, direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to report 
the plan of legislation thought by him to be 
needed for the disposition of the public 
timber lands so as to secure the preservation 
of the natural forest lands at the head- 
waters of navigable rivers, and to put within 
the right of settlers legal means providing 
themselves with timber for building their 
homes. 


....Senator Hoar introduced a bill last 
week to grant a service pension to all sur- 
vivors of the late war. it provides that, all 
officers and enlisted men who served in the 
army, navy, or marine corps, including 
regulars and volunteers, subsequent to 
March 4th, 1861, and prior to July 1st, 1866, 
shall be entitled to a pension at the rate of 
one cent for each day’s service, this sum to 
be in addition to any pension granted for 
disability. 


.... The Senate in secret session, to which 
it devotes a large portion of its time, is at 
work on its calendar of treaties. Those of 
chief consequence are the British, Russian, 
and Dutch extradition treaties. It is un- 
derstood that they are now at work on the 
last-named, and that they are discussing 
the amount of an embezzlement or theft 
which shall render a criminal liable to ex- 
tradition. 


....-The Senate on Wednesday of last 
week passed the bill directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to credit to each state and 
territory, and to the District of Columbia, 
a sum equal to all collections made there- 
from, or from the citizens as inhabitants 
thereof, or other persons, under the Direct 
Tax Act of August 5th, 1861. It remits all 
moneys still due to the Uniied States under 
such act. 


....Speaker Carlisle was taken suddenly 
ill last week, and for several days his symp- 
toms were considered alarming; but the 
present indications are that he may escape 
serious results. Mr. S.S. Cox was elected 
Speaker pro tem. 


....For the first time since the4th of May, 
1885, the Supreme Court of the United 
States had a full bench on Wednesday of 
last week, when ex-Secretary Lamar took 
the judicial oath of office and was invested 
with the judicial robes. 


.... The House has passed the joint reso- 
lution accepting the invitation to the United 
States to participate in the Melbourne Ex- 
position. 


DOMESTIC. 


.... The results of the cold weather in the 
Northwest are far more frightful than was 
at first suspected. An evening paper, in St. 
Paul, Minn., figures out a list of 217 death; 
by the blizzard, and adds that the remains 
of many people who are reported missing 
may vot be found until the snow thaws in 
the spring, the bodies being covered by deep 
drifts that formed over them. The stories 
of death and suffering are most appalling. 
The cold wave extended even into Texas, 
where thousands of cattle perished. As a 
sample tale of distress we may quote the 
following dispatch, that appeared in the 
papers last Friday: 

“A great deal of solicitude is felt for the peo- 
ple of Brown’s Valley, a village of 1,500 souls in 
Traverse County, Minn., on the border of Da- 
kota. The place is in the region where casual- 
ties were greatest in the blizzard of last Thurs- 
day, and no reports have been received directly 
from them for several days. Brown's Valley is 
on a branch of the Manitoba Road, running 
southwest from Morris forty-six miles. No 
trains have run to Brown’s Valley since Christ- 
mas, and telegraphic communication is inter- 
rupted. Besides, the country roads are banked 
full of snow to a depth of four feet on a level, 
and are impassable everywhere. On Sunday 
afternoon a man walked across the country on 
skis from Brown’s Valley to Beardsley, a place 








eight miles away, and reported that there was 
neither a pound of coal nor a stick of firewood 
in the village, and that the sufferings of the 
people could not be estimated. He said that 
after burning all their own fuel, they made a 
raid upon the Manitoba round-house and con- 
fiscated all coal stored there. When this supply 
was exnausted, the’ railroad buildings were torn 
down and chopped into firewood. After telling 
his story, the man begged a sack of coal, threw 
it across his shoulders, and tramped back to his 
family. Many car-loads of fuel consigned to 
Brown's Valley are blockaded at Morris, anda 
large force of men is engaged iu opening the 
line up, but trains cannot be got running for 
four or five days.” 


.... It is reported from Arkansas that the 
bill introduced in the national House of 
Representatives to pay tae Freedmen in the 
Cherokee Nation the amount due them by 
the Cherokees is creating considerable feel- 
ing among the latter. The money in ques- 
tion is derived from a lease of six million 
acres, known as “the Cherokee strip,” toa 
cattle syndicate, made in May, 1883, at a 
rental of $100,000 a year. In April, 1886, the 
money—$300,000—was distributed pro rata 
under the provisions of a bill passed by the 
Cherokee Legislature among Cherokees by 
blood only, adopted citizens being ignored. 
An attempt was made to amend the bill 
and include all citizens of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, but the amendment was voted down. 
The present chief, Joel B. Mayes, and other 
progressive Cherokees, voted against the 
bill, and urged an equal distribution of the 
money. The bill before Congress gives the 
Negroes a pro rata share inthe $300,000. 
A majority of the Cherokees hold that the 
Negroes and other adopted citizens acquired 
no claim to moneys arising from leases and 
land sales, and that their rights are con- 
fined solely to civil and political affairs. 


....-President Corbin’s circular on the 
Reading Railroad troubles has created a 
feeling of despondency all over the coal 
regions and throughout the Schuylkill 
Valley. Business men everywhere expected 
the company would have some plans to sug- 
gest by which concessions on either side 
would lead to a satisfactory adjustment. 
But the company’s declaration that there is 
nothing to arbitrate, that there will be no 
advance in wages, that no new man will be 
dropped and no discharged men taken back, 
was more than the people anticipated. It 
fully bears out, however, the tenor of ‘these 
dispatches that the company always was, 
and is now, as defiant as the strikers. 


...-Two ocean steamers collided in New 
York Harbor on Saturday last in broad 
daylight. They were the French mail 
steamer “‘La Gascogne”’ and the ‘‘ Switzer- 
land’ of the Red Star line. The weather 
was bright and clear, and, as the officers of 
each steamer assert that those of the other 
were at fault, and those of neither are able 
to lay the blame to natural causes, the re- 
sponsibility for the disaster will not be 
learned until after an official investigation 
has been made. Luckily, neither vessel 
was very seriously damaged, and no casual- 
ties occurred to those on board. 


.... The President has appointed John W. 
Ross Postmaster of the District of Colum- 
bia to succeed Mr. Conger, whose term of 
office expired some weeks ago. Ex-Con- 
gressman Hoge, of West Virginia, is nomi- 
nated to be District Attorney of this Dis- 
trict, to succeed Mr. Worthington. Mr. 
McDonald is appointed to the new office of 
Fish Commissioner. He was the leading 
expert under Professor Baird, and is con- 
ceded to be one of the best equipped men in 
the country for the place. 


....Goyernor Hill, of New York, nomi- 
nated, on Friday last, John Clinton Gray, 
of this city, to succeed Charles A. Rapallo 
as Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals. 
Mr. Gray is the senior member of the firm 
of Gray & Davenport. He was graduated 
from the Harvard Law School and after- 
ward received the degree of LL.B from the 
the University of Berlin, where he also 
studied before beginning practice here. 


....The Massachusetts Senate voted 23 to 
8, last week, in favor of submitting a pro- 
hibition amendment to the people, and the 
Republicans of the House in caucus voted 
27 to 3in favor of following the Senate’s 
example. It is said, however, that the 
amendment will not get the necessary vote 
of the Legislature next year when it comes 
up, as it must, the second time. 


....-David Whitmer, the last one of the 
three witnesses to the truth of the Book of 
Mormon, is now dying at his home in Rich- 
mond, Mo. Last evening he called the fam- 
ily and friends to his bedside and bore his 
testimony to the truth of the Books of Mor- 
mon. He is past eighty-three years of age. 


....Mr, Carlisle was seated Monday by a 
vote of 164 ayes to’? nays, which is 8 vctes 





more than a quorum. There were 164 Demo- 
cratic votes, one more than a quorum, s0 
that Mr. Carlisle could have been seated 
without the aid of any Republican votes. 


....-Newport Harbor is entirely frozen 
over, and Boston Harbor almost wholly 
frozen over as faras the Narrows. 





FOREIGN. 

..--The massing of Russian troops on the 
Galician frontier continues. One infantry 
division has arrived at Dubno and another 
at Rovno. The work of fortifying Dubno 
goes on without cessation. But the suffer- 
ing from typhus fever and insufficient food 
and shelter is so great that it is believed at 
Berlin that they cannot remain encamped 
two months. The Austrians also suffer, 
being badly housed, but their commissariat 
is good and the medical staff vigilant. In 
view of the hardships suffered by the Aus- 
trian troops and the sickness prevailing 
among the Russians, the Vienna War Office 
has decided not to increase the forces on the 
frontier at present. The headquarters of 
the Third Rumanian Army Corps bas been 
removed from Ljalatz to Buzes, and the 
headquarters of the Fourth Corps and Sev- 
enth Infantry Division from Jassy to 
Roman. 


.... It is reported that the troubles over 
the French fishery interests in Newfound- 
land are about to take another and very 
serious aspect. French fishermen, since the 
passage of the hait bill, have consulted 
their Government, and, it is said with their 
sanction and support, are now fitting a crew 
of vessels for bait-fishing purposes which 
will be protected by French cruisers. They 
will also claim the exclusive right of fish- 
ing on the coast now held by them. In 
fact, the position is analarming one, as both 
English and French fishermen are arming 
and are prepared to use physical force to 
protect their interests. Governor Lamot, 
of St. Pierre, and the French Admiral of 
the station are now in France in consulta- 
tion with the French Government. 


.... Telegraphic conversation was held 
between London and Vancouver, British 
Columbia, last Sunday, over the Canadian 
Pacific Postal lines and the Mackay and 
Bennett cable, Vancouver and London 
being in direct communication with each 
other, although 8,400 miles apart. Messages 
were exchanged and answers were received 
in four or five minutes. Afterward San 
Francisco was attached to the circuit and 
exchanged greetings with London, the total 
distance between the cities being 8,100 miles 
by land lines and cable. The object of the ex- 
periment was to demonstrate the feasibility 
of the route first mentioned in connection 
with the proposed cable from British Colum- 
bia to Australia. 


.... [tis stated that Spain is organizing 
an expedition for Morocco to consist of 
25,000 men. In an interview at Venice Don 
Carlos declared that Spain must become 
one of the great European Powers, that her 
navy must be immediately strengthened, 
and that an obligatory military service was 
essential. The present monarchy, he said. 
was unfitted to carry on the work before it, 
and unless it was replaced he was strongly 
of the opinion that a republic would soon 
come. The Spanish future lay in Morocco 
and South America. Don Carlos expressed 
his readiness to fight in the Spanish ranks 
the moment he was called. 


....The Vienna Fremdenblatt hopes the 
peaceful utterances expressed by the Czar, 
in responding to the New Year’s congratu- 
lations of the city of Moscow, fully corre- 
spond with the earnest desire everywhere 
prevailing for the maintenance of peace. 
It says it cannot, however, overlook the fact 
that notwithstanding the efforts made to 
this end the teeling of anxiety and doubt 
regarding the future which is now weighing 
upon everybody does not seem to disappear. 


....1t is reported from the City of Mexico, 
that a monster petition against allowing 
bull fights in the Federal District will soon 
be presented to the Government. There is 
a strong sentiment there against these 
spectacles, and most of the daily papers at- 
tack them as barbarous. In spite of this 
the fights are attended by people from the 
first rank of society, as well as by the 
masses, 


....Paris papers publish a protest alleged 
to have been signed by the consular body at 
Florence against the violation of consular 
rights committed by the Florence authori- 
ties in forcibly entering the French Con- 
sulate, which they declare to have been an 
infraction of the general principle of inter 
national law. 
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THERE is not a little confusion in the 
minds of many good people on the sub- 
ject of revivals. With many, indeed with 
most people, a revival is unuerstood to be 
a religious movement which results in 
the conversion of a jarge number of sin- 
ners; or at least in a large number of 
persons not confessedly Christians mak- 
ing tue public Christian confession. Any 
religious movement that shows such re- 
sult is called a revival. Ifa series of re- 
ligious meetings is held, whether unuer 
the lead of pastor or evangelist, and num- 
bers ot conversions are not reported, the 
‘** revival’ is reported as having failed, If, 
on the other hand, many converts are re- 
ported the *‘ revival” is set down as hav- 
ing been a great suceess, 

With others, a revival is understood to 
be a religious movement, primarily among 
Christian people themselves; in which 
those who are called by the name of the 
Lord are stirred to a deeper Christian ex- 
perience and a more active and intense 
Christian life; to a profounder conviction 
of the reality of the unseen and spiritual 
things of the universe, and their relation 
to them. In such a revival, Christian 
men and women are brought together for 
prayer and spiritual communion with 
each other and with God; attachment to 
the things of this world is weakened and 
desire for spiritual possessions is awakened; 
the kingdom or God and his righteous- 
ness is sought as being of first impor- 
tance, and temporal things are looked 





after as matters of secondary impor- 
tance. Not that such a revival of re- 
ligion makes men and women careless 
or negligent of their earthly business, 
responsibilities and relations, but that 
these are regarded as being subordinate, 
and as a part of their service to God. 
The pursuit of worldly things is not an 
end but a means; not an object of final 
desire, but as belonging to a temporary 
and passing life. In such a revival men 
are led to look not alone upon their own 
things but upon the things and rights of 
others, A merchant thus revived regards 
his customer not so much as a man out 
of whom he can make some money as a 
fellow-being with a spiritual destiny be- 
fore him such as he himself has, as one 
bound to him in ties described and con- 
ditioned upon a common relation to God 
and Christ. This leads to righteousness 
in trade, courteousness and kindness in 
personal intercourse and a due regard for 
the spiritual welfare of one’s neighbor. 
In a word, such a revival brings the new 
life in Christ Jesus to the front in every 
relation of life, and must, in the end, by 
such a testimony to the reality of the 
Christian life, have a powerful effect on 
the minds of those who are not disciples 
of Jesus, and compel them to think seri- 
ously of that revelation which is the in- 
spiration of such a life. This testimony, 
in connection with the preaching of the 
Gospel, must in the end lead to the con- 
version of many men to God. It fulfills 
the injunction of Christ which bids his 
disciples let their light so shine before 
men that others seeing their good works 
may glorify God. Such a revival is the 
most powerful testimony tu the truth of 
the Gospel; whereas a religious move- 
ment which only leads to professions of 
religion, based upon conversion more or 
less thorough and intelligent, but which 
does not touch and move the already ex- 
isting Christian community to ‘higher life 
and amore genuine and practical right- 
eousness, must be of slight permanent 
value either to the converts or to the 
Church as a whole. 

Converts who are brought into fellow- 
ship with a church whose life is not after 
a high spiritual standard will never rise to 
a higher level than that which they see. 
They naturally take their ideal from the 
Christians with whom they associate and 
who are in the way before them, rather 
than from the Bible teaching; since it 
seems but reasonable that the Bible doc- 
trine has its best interpretation in the 
experimental results which follow from 
its teaching. Paul put the matter thus: 
‘* By manifestations of the truth we com- 
mend ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God ;” which is only an- 
other way of saying: ‘‘ We ourselves are 
an experimental demonstration of the 
the Gospel we preach. By what the Gos- 
pel has done for us, which every man 
may see and judge of for himself, we rec- 
ommend the Gospel to others.” 

This is the kind of revival that is 
most sorely needed in all our churches 
and throughout our land to-day. It 
would be far better that the Church as it 
now exists should be brought to sucha 
standard of experimental and practical re- 
ligion asis indicated above, than that ten 
thousand or a hundred thousand souls 
should be ‘‘ converted” tothe hope of 
‘going toheaven when they die.” We 
do not underrate the importance of mak- 
ing converts to Christ, if by that it is un- 
derstood that sinners are converted to the 


life of Christ, as well as to the 
hope of a blessed immortality con- 
ditioned upon faith in the effi- 
cacy of the redemptive work of the 


Son of God. But if conversion is not 
understood to include a deep purpose of 
‘being transformed by the renewing of 
the mind” to the very image of Jesus 
Christ, as being the highest expression of 
godliness of which we have any know]l- 
edge; if it does not mean that men are 
turned from their ‘‘idols to serve the 
living God”; if it does not mean practical 
righteousness and manifested holiness; if 
it does not mean a heavenly life on the 
earth; then’ it were better that conver- 
sions be postponed until the life of the 
Church is so deepened and developed that 
we may give answer to the question, 





‘* What is it to be a Christian?” by point- 
ing to the disciples of Christ already 
among us, as well as by referring them 
to the words of the Bible. 

Every revival of religion recorded in 
the Bible seems to have been a revival of 
personal righteousness among God’s own 
people. No amount of outward pros- 
perity, no increase of numbers, no new 
and attractive forms of worship can pos- 
sibly make up for or take the place of 
the faithful conformity to the whole will 
of God on the part of those who are 
called by bis name. The sooner the min- 
isters and churches recognize this funda- 
mental truth and necessity and bend all 
their energies toward the bringing about 
of such a revival, the better it will be for 
the Church as such, and the speedier shall 
we all reach the desired end of seeing un- 
godly and skeptical unbelievers brought 
under the power of the Gospel. 


a 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE 
WITH RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


Our readers will remember that some 
months ago the Indian Bureau issued an 
order forbidding missionary societies 
teaching the Indians on the reservations 
to make any use whatever of the Indian 
languages in instruction, whether by 
means of text-books or orally. They 
were not even to teach Indian children to 
read in their native tongue, nor were they 
to use an interlinear translation even to 
teach English. This applied to all chil- 
dren, even the youngest who knew no 
English, and it was to be enforced, not 
only in what are called contract schools, 
carried on by missionary bodies, in which 
pupils are supported in part by the Gov- 
ernment, but also in schools supparted 
wholly by missionary bodies, and which 
receive not a cent from the Government. 
It was an impertinent, ignorant order, 
made for a good purpose, Lut meddle- 
some and extreme. It applied to schools 
like Santee, where the best success was 
had in teaching English, and where 
pupils were forbidden to talk Indian ex- 
cept for half an hour in the morning; and 
it applied to little village schools taught 
by Indians in camps, where not a word of 
English was known. It forbade the In- 
dians to learn to read the Bible in their 
native tongue. No one doubts that the 
Indians should be encouraged to learn 
English as soon as possible; but this order 
was a bit of most odious tyranny. 

Protests were made against it by mis- 
sionary societies and by a committee ap- 
pointed at the Mohonk Conference to visit 
Washington and confer with the Interior 
Department. At last, after a long delay 
caused by the sickness and death of Com- 
missioner Atkins’s wife, a new version or 
interpretation of the order has been 
given in the form of three regulations 
which we publish, 

The first is: 

“1. No text-books in the vernacular will 
be allowed in any school where children are 
placed under contract, or where the Gov- 
ernment contributes, in any manner what 
ever, tothe support of the school; no oral 
instruction in the vernacular will be al- 
lowed at such schools. The entire curri- 
culum must be inthe English language.” 
The schools referred to are contract 
schools, conducted by missionary socie- 
ties, where the Government pays a cer- 
tain sum per pupil for instruction, Over 
such schools, because it helps support 
them, the Government has a certain 
moral right of supervision and control, 
But it uses like a giant its giant strength. 
We do not know that the missionary 
societies which have their heads in the 
lion’s mouth will care to utter any vigor- 
ous protest, but we need not hesitate to 
call such an order arbitrary and ex- 
treme. Little Indian boys and girls just 
taken from their homes, not knowing a 
word of English, are here forbidden to re- 
ceive even Sunday-school instruction in 
the language they understand. Not even 
in morals and religion can they be taught 
in the language they talk. Further than 
this, it is forbidden to prepare normal 
scholars to go into hamlets and teach na- 
tive schools, where only the native lan- 
guage isspoken. We have no patience 
with the fussy stringency of this regula- 
tion, 





The next regulation reads: 

‘*2. The vernacular may be used in mis- 

sionary schools only for oral instruction in 
morals and religion, where it is deemed to 
be an auxiliary to the English language in 
conveying such instruction.”’ 
‘* Missionary schools” are those supported 
entirely by the missionary societies. The 
Government does not provide schools 
enough, and so the religious societies sup- 
port some with no help from the Govern- 
ment. Itis to these that this regulation 
applies. 

We reply to the Indian Bureau and to Mr. 
Commissioner Atkins, that it is an impu- 
dent impertinence for him or the Bureau 
to meddle one particle with the instruc- 
tion given in these schools. So long as 
these schools do not teach on the Govern- 
ment reservations immorality or disloy- 
alty, Government has no business to med- 
dle with what it does not pay for and 
does not provide. We refuse to consider 
the question whether English or Indian is 
the better medium of instruction. We 
sim ply say to the Bureau, Hands off; it is 
none of your business. The missionary 
societies have a right there, have compe- 
tent and devoted teachers there, and it is 
none of your business whether Bishop 
Hare teaches his Indians, at his own ex- 
pense, to read the Indian Bible or not— 
and you, Mr. Commissioner Atkins, are a 
meddlesome tyrant if you interfere with 
him. 

The third regulation seems to make an 
exception to the second. 

“*3. No person other than a native Indiar 
teacher, will be permitted to teach in any 
Indian vernacular, and these native teach- 
ers will only be allowed in schools 1:ot -up- 
ported in whole or in part by the Govern- 
ment, at remote points, where there are no 
Government or contract schools where the 
English language is taught. These schools 
under native teachers only, are allowed to 
teach in the vernacular with a view of 
reaching those In ians who cannot bave the 
advantages of instruction in English, and 
they must give way to the English-teaching 
schools as soon as they are established 
where the Indians can have access to them.” 

Here there is some concession made. 
The Bureau concedes that there are places, 
and there are hundreds of them, where 
local schools are required, but where 
English is not known, and where only na- 
tive teachers can be obtained. They can, 
we suppose, though it is not quite clear, 
in such mission schools, where the Gov- 
ernment pays not a cent, teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic in the Indian Jan- 


_ guage, something besides *‘ oral instruc- 


tion in morals and religion.” Thanks for 
that grace. But notice that previous reg- 
ulations have forbidden that these teach- 
ers should be trained so that they can 
teach in their vernacular. If there isa 
normal class to train such teachers the 
school is to be shut up by the agent. No- 
tice again, we say that these schools ‘‘ at 
remote points,” are pure mission schools, 
asto which it is impertinent to give as 
grace what is theirs of right. Notice 
again, that if a devoted Christian white 
woman goes to such a remote point, one 
who knows well the Indian language, and 
offers to teach the children in their own 
language, she is forbidden, There are 
such cases. She is not ‘‘a native Indian 
teacher.” She must be driven out by the 
agent. We say again that this rule is, 
with all its concessions, an impudent, im- 
pertinent intermeddling with what is 
none of the business of the Indian Bu- 
reau. 

We ought to acknowledge one further 
concession, though not included in the 
regulations sent to the agents for their 
enforcement. We are informed that one 
of our missionary societies has been 
notified that it will be allowed, at one of 
its contract schools, to educate a certain 
limited number of pupils in the vernacular 
as missionaries, if the instruction is in a 
separate building, and does not interfere 
with the regular English course of in- 
struction. This is a very substantial con- 
cession, and one that is required, and we 
presume it will be allowed to other socie- 
ties in their schools. 

We have no question of the good in- 
tention of the Indian Bureau. It means 
well, but it does not know any better. 
Believing correctly that it is best for the 
Indians to learm English as soon as possi- 
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ble, it assumes power to force it in its own 
crude, ignorant way. It is reported that 
a certain very active religious interest in 
Washington is supporting this order 
which cripples missionary work. We do 
not believe the Bureau would consciously 
be affected by this influence. In other 
things we give the Bureau less credit. 
The ambition of Mr. Atkins to be Senator 
from Tennessee explains the debasement 
of the Indian service, by the exchange 
of so many competent agents, teachers, 
farmers, etc., for incompetent ones from 
Tennessee and from Mr. Lamar’s state. 
But this is quite another matter, and we 
explain it from lack of intelligence rather 
than from lack of desire to do what is 
best for the Indians. 
tet A LEO ee ee 
THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF BYRON’S BIRTH. 


Ir is one hundred years since Byron 
was born, and sixty-four since he was 
buried. It would seem that the time had 
come when one might estimate him as a 
man and a poet without bias. This a 
number of writers have undertaken to do 
during the past few years; but if they 
have written without bias they have 
rarely been judged without prejudice, so 
keenly have the critics inherited the in- 
tense feelings of the generation that 
adored or denounced the poet in his day. 
This so-called revival of Byron, however, 
has unquestionably resulted in giving the 
poet a surer claim to immortality, and 
the man a less harsh judgment than was 
passed upon him by the Philistines of his 
time. 

No man of letters was ever so worshiped 
as Byron was, at twenty-four years of 
age, on the publication of the first and 
second cantos of **‘Childe Harold.” But his 
popularity was short lived; the tone of 
his verse became such that he was set 
upon by the moralists, who were shocked 
at the indecencies of his verse, and who 
exposed the immoralities of his private 
life, till the abuse heaped upon him was 
fiercer than the adoration had been. No 
one can condone the grave faults of his 
character; but it may well be charged 
that the thoughtless youth was driven 
into the ways of the profligate by the ex- 
aggerations and calumniations that socie- 
ty reveled in at his expense, At twenty- 
eight he was literally hounded out of 
England, and his country to him was 
nevermore a fatherland. Indeed, he 
never put his foot upon its shores again. 
He afterward wrote: 

‘*T felt that, if what was whispered and 
muttered and murmured were true, I was 
unfit for England; if false, England was 
unfit for me. I withdrew.” 

He could not remain where, as Mr. 

Stedman says: 

** Each soaring gift was fretted with a band 
That deadlier clung which way he fain would 
press: 

His were an adverse age, a sordid land, 

Gauging his heart by their own littleness.” 

His poems were cried out against at 
home, but they were widely read, and 
abroad they were translated into all the 
tongues of modern Europe and read with 
frenzied interest. There was something 
in the man that charmed the continent. 
Here was an English Lord, the outcast of 
society, who was a thorough-going Repub- 
lican, the friend of freedom, and the bene- 
factor of every down-trodden people. His 
poetry reflected himself and was there- 
fore adored. It was eminently true of 
of him, as Goethe said it was of himself, 
that his poetry was a continual confession. 
And this is why it is sometimes so strong 
and again so weak, sometimes so exadted 
and again so base, 

No one wonders at Swinburne’s recent 
onslaught against Byron, but it is sur- 
prising that Matthew Arnold should ques- 
tion the poet’s genius now when, as John 
Nichol says: ‘‘ Byron is resuming his 
place,” and when ‘his spirit has come 
again to our atmosphere.” Mr. Arnold 
takes this same Professor Nichol to task 
for translating Goethe's est? nate of Byron 
—*‘ das grésste Talent des Jahrhunderts” 
—to mean ‘‘the greatest genius of the 
century,” when it is plainly the greatest 
talent of the century. It is certainly an 
open question whether the word used 
by Goethe is best translated by genius 


fectly clear that Mr. Arnold fails to 
make Goethe’s testimony of any weight 
in his case against Byron’s genius. Even 
the quotation, produced for the first time 
and with all the effect of a discovery, to 
show that Goethe found Byron seriously 
wanting, may easily become an argument 
for the defense. ‘‘Sobald er reflectirt ist 
er ein Kind” —‘the moment he reflects he 
is a child,” says Goethe; therefore, argues 
Mr. Arnold, he is not a genius. We 
might say, therefore he is a genius; for 
impulse and not reflection is the charac- 
teristic of genius. Byron did not reflect; 
he lacked judgment; but his impulses, by 
winning for him loftier hights than 
other people’s judgment could attain, 
proved his genius. 
Whatever the opinion of Byron’s con- 
temporaries and immediate followers was 
as to the poet’s claim to immortality, it is 
certain to-day that the predictions of bis 
enemies and detractors are not to be real- 
ized. Professor Hall, in his life of Byron 
Says: 
‘*On the publication of Moore’s Life, Lord 
Macaulay had no hesitation in referring to 
Byron as ‘the most celebrated Englishman 
of the nimeteenth century.’ Nor have we 
now; but in the interval between 1840-1870 
it was the fashion to talk of him asa senti- 
mentalist, a romancer, a shallow wit, a nine 
days’ wonder, a poet for ‘ green unknowing 
youth.’”’ 
All this has changed now, though not 
with the enthusiasm that marks the 
Shelley revival and the Browning craze. 
We would expect at this time that Eng- 
Jand would do Lord Byron honor; but 
the country that drove him into exile, and 
that denied him a last resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey, passes over the cen- 
tenary of his birth without a recognition. 
It remains for Greece, the land he loved 
and fought for, to raise a statue to his 
memory, and it remains for usto sing his 
praises. Wecannot do this unwillingly 
when we remember Byron’s love and ad- 
miration for America. It was he who 
said : 

* One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offepring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 
Of Freedom, which their fathers fought for, 

and 
Bequeathed-— a heritage of heart and hand, 
And proud distinction from each other land, 
Whose sons must bow them at amonarch’s mo- 
tion, 

As if his senseless scepter were a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science-- 
Still one great clime, in full and free defiance, 
Yet rears her crest, unconquered and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic !—She has taught 
Her Esau-brethren that the haughty flag, 
The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands have 


bought 

Sights cheaply earned with blood.—Still, still, 
forever 

Better, though each man’s life-blood were a 
river, 


That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 


Dammed like the dull canal with locks and 
chains, 


And moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 

Three paces, and then faltering :—better be 

Where the extinguished Spartans still are free, 

In their proud charnel of Thermopyle, 

Than stagnate in our marsh—or o’er the deep 

Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 

One spirit tothe souls our fathers had, 

One freeman more, America, to thee!’ 
—_—_-- > 


PORTLAND VERSUS PROHIBITION. 





PORTLAND has long been the argument 
against the Maine Law. It has furnished 
the answer to almost all questions raised 
concerning Prohibition. Is Prohibition 
effective? Portland. Does Prohibition 
prohibit? Portland. Does Prohibition 
restrict? Portland. What is the net re- 
sult in Maine? Portland. Is Prohibition 
a proper remedy for the liquor evil? 
Portland. 

If Portland were Maine this argument 
would be very good—so far as Maine is 
concerned, But Portland happens not to 
be Maine, and sothe argument amounts 
to just this—Portland. Portland, we ad- 
mit, is an argument against Prohibition 
—in Portland. Wedo not admit that it 
is an argument against Prohibition in 
Maine. 

What is Prohibition in Maine’? Itis a 
law affecting some 650,000 people. Port- 
land isa city of say 35,000. Prohibition 
has not been enforced in Portland. That 





or talent; but to our mind it is per- 


open selling of intoxicants in hotels and 
perhaps other places. Portland’s 85,000 
inhabitants must therefore be taken out 
of the total population of the state, and 
we may, on more or less vague reports, 
throw in half adozen other places and 
call the total 100,000, and credit it to the 
Portland argument. Subtracting this 
from the total population we have 550,- 
000 as constituting Prohibition Maine 
proper. Here, then, is Prohibition Maine, 
550,000, to be set over against anti-Pro- 
hibition Portland, 100,000. Is the Port- 
land argument overwhelming? 
Before Prohibition was enacted Maine 
had distilleries and breweries. Nobody 
alleges that a single one of these remains. 
Is Portland a complete offset to this fact? 
Before Prohibition was enacted drunken- 
ness was very common in the lumber 
districts, There is no charge that that is 
true now. Is Portland a complete offset 
to this fact? Before Prohibition was 
enacted saloons flourished everywhere. 
Now they are scarcely to be found out- 
side Portland. Is the exception here a 
complete offset to the rule? 
But Portland, Portland, think of Port- 
land! Yes; we do think of Portland. 
We are not allowed to forget Portland. 
The daily press will not allow anybody to 
forget Portland, though they take no 
pains to make people remember Maine. 
Maine is certainly as big an argument as 
Portland, but somehow it is overlooked. 
It is said of a celebrated statesman that 
his vision is so acute that he can see a fly 
on a barn’ at the distance of half a 
mile, but cannot see the barn! Perhaps 
this is the reason that Portland is so much 
more visible to some people than Maine. 
A sermon was preached recently in 
Portland which called attention to the 
laxness with which the law is enforced, 
charging that there are open saloons, 
open selling in the hotels, and that liquor 
even finds its way into the public schools. 
In reply to these charges Mayor Chapman 
says (we do not get these facts from the 
daily press, but from a Portland paper— 
The Christian Mirror) that the authorities 
have prosecuted every illegal sale re- 
ported to them; that the three hotels 
complained of for open bars have been 
searched and the liquor confiscated; that 
he has personally visited all the schools 
and after careful inquiry found only two 
cases of intoxication among over 5,000 
pupils. In both these cases, he says, the 
liquor was procured at home. In one 
case the father has been repeatedly pros- 
ecuted and has spent most of his time in 
jail; in the other the father has been in- 
dicted. 
Portland is unquestionably not a model 
Prohibition town; but, on the other hand, 


to be. 


do their duty. 


against Prohibition. 


» 





ON THE COLOR LINE. 





and synods, covering the same territory 


than any other depends the consent of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church to organic 
union with the Northern Church. The 
paper adopted by the Cincinnati Presby- 
tery recognizes the bearing of this action 


separation of the races. 


it is not as bad as license cities of the 
same size in other states. Prohibition is 
at least more restrictive in Portland than 
license, either low or high, would be likely 


We must not forget, too, that Portland 
may ere long have a better name. It is 
not that the law cannot be enforced, It 
can be and will be enforced if those citi- 
zens who believe in it will actively sup- 
port the officers in doing their duty and 
refuse to re-elect them when they fail to 


Portland is not a conclusive argument 


THE PRESBYTERY OF CINCINNATI 


Tuis time there is no mistake about it. 
The Presbytery of Cincinnati, not in com- 
mittee of the whole, but in regular ses- 
sion, has adopted almost unanimously a 
long paper favoring the establishment of 
separate white and colored presbyteries 


Upon the decision of this question more 


hitherto been exceptional, as in the Da- 
kota (Indian) Presbytery, where language 
controlled it. It now proposes to adopt 
the principle distinctly of conterminous 
presbyteries in the South, putting in one 
presbytery those who are of pure Cauca 
sian blood, and inthe other those of mixed 
Caucasian or pure Negro blood, of course 
only on the consent and by the request of 
the two parties, The paper first makes 
an argument to persuade the pure Negroes 
and mixed Caucasians that they would 
gain manliness and their ewn respect and 
that of others by being by themselves : 
“Upon the better classes of the Freedmen 
(their Christian ministers and church-mem- 
bers) rests the responsibilities of exempli- 
fying the capability of their people. They 
cannot win position before the Christian 
world unless they show that they are able 
of themselves to manage their own affairs. 
In mixed chureh judicatories almost univer- 
sally the intelligence and virtue are credited 
by public opinion to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
the weakness and disorder tothe African. 
When the colored man was enlisted as a 
soldier, it was thought impossible that he 
could officer his own troops. It was essen- 
tial to him, that in time he should show his 
capacity to command as well as to fight. 
In the Presbyterian division of Christ’s 
army the only commanding officers are 
they who constitute the sessions, presby- 
teries and synods, with the General Assem- 
bly as the annual council of war under the 
Captain ofour salvation. No people have 
ever made more rapid progress under such 
embarrassing circumstances than the Freed- 
men, and the records of the presbyteries 
and synods of our Church composed almost 
wholly of these people, show that they can 
push their own work best.” 

Then follows the declaration of ecclesi- 
astical equality in this propesed separa- 
tion, and that it “‘is not justly liable to 
the charge of running a line in the inter- 
ests of prejudice against color.” It is in- 
tended only ‘to secure the greatest free- 
dom, comfort, efficiency and sense of re- 
sponsibility.” Then follows still further 
argument that ‘this policy is not so im- 
portant to the white people as to the 
colored people,” showing what advan- 
tages the latter would secure by mana- 
ging their own presbyterial mission work 
and getting represented in the General 
Assembly. The conclusion is in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

** Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
Presbytery, the General Assembly, which is 
over all sessions, presbyteries and snyods, 
and where all are represented, should have 
the liberty, on petition of a sufficient num- 
ber on the ground, to organize or continue 
presbyteries or synods on the same territory 
of colored or white churches, with their 
pastors and such other ministers as are 
laboring with or for them or might be re- 
ceived by them.” 


It will be noticed that the paper is sub- 
stantially an argument addressed to those 
of Negroor mixed Caucasian blood per- 
suading them to ask for separate presby- 
teries and synods. It shows the advan- 
tages they will get. It says nothing of 
the fact that at present they do not 
want the division, that they feelno hu- 
mniliation in having white churches asso- 
ciated with them, and that they might 
feel a humiliation in being urged to go out 
by themselves. 

It does not seem to see any lack of del- 
icacy or of tact in having a race to which 
‘* the intelligence and virtue are credited 
by public opinion ” urge the supposed in- 
ferior race to get out from its company. 
Nor does itsay a word about the advan- 
tages which the white race will be sup- 
posed to gain by the separation. It says 
that the suggestion is chiefly in the inter- 
est of thecolored people, which we all 
know is not the fact. 

Here is what is behind the proposition 
of the Cincinnati Presbytery. They believe 
. | that the white work of their Church in 
the South cannot be carried on unless it 





be separated from the colored work. The 
difficulty is this, that whenever an at- 
“tempt is made to organizea white church, 
out of Southern people, in a region where 


on union, but says that the evangelization 
of the country is more important than 
union, and proposes for that reason the 


First it acknowledges that the permis- 


there is a presbytery with chiefly colored 
churches, there is no machinery but that 
presbytery to do it. But these people will 
not be organized and governed by such a 
presbytery, and the white work is at a 
standstill. A colored church is willing 








is to say, there has been more or less 


sion of conterminous presbyteries has 


to be organized by a white presbytery, but 
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not vice versa. Here is the real reason 
which the presbytery does not give—and 
it is a bad reason. There is already a 
caste Presbyterian Church in the South, 
and another is not needed. We therefore 
failto approve this recommendation of 
the Presbytery. It appears to us neither 
considerate nor frank. 
alae 


THE TARIFF AS A PRESIDENTIAL 
ISSUE. 


THE next Presidential campaign has al- 
ready begun in the drawing upof parties 
in the line of Tariff Reform. The Presi- 
dent’s Message was a bold announce- 
ment of the issue and the Republicans 
have not been slow to accept battle on 
that ground, intrenched as they are in 
the strong support of the great mass of 
the productive industry of the nation. 
Mr. Blaine appears to have welcomed it as 
such, 

There is great strength in the position 
the Party has thus chosen as the cham- 
pion of labor and the national industries, 
Trade and manufactures are as liable to 
take alarm as capital, and can easily be 
worked up intoa strong political force. 
Labor cares more for high wages than for 
low prices. Wage-earners look with 
alarm on Free Trade movements as threat- 
ening them with a reduction not only of 
their means of support but in the social 
dignity of their position. 

The workingman’s point of pride is to 
keep up his wages, and as to paying high 
prices he has his full share of American 
indifference. No matter whether a day’s 
work will or will not purchase more in 
the way of commodities, his point is 
that he is paid more than workmen in 
other countries. This difference between 
labor here and abroad is a distinction 
which makes the laborer look, at least to 
himself, a little higher up in the social 
scale, and not so utterly helpless. 

Ail this may be fallacious, but it is the 
workingman’s pride and has all the force 
of a sentiment which will have to be 
reckoned with in the coming campaign. 
And we may be sure besides that with all 
the development our industries have had 
in the line of protection, with all the 
vested interests that have grown up on 
this basis, with a generation on the stage 
which has been trained in the system, and 
with as much popular feeling as there 
is moving in the same direction, a Repub- 
lican campaign for Protection versus Free 
Trade wouid be a hard one to beat. 

There has been more or less disposition 
in various sections of the Party to concede 
that the time has come to cut down the 
Tariff from the war rates. But whether 
the change is or is not to be attributed to 
a conviction that such a measure would 
only be safe in Republican hands, the 
Party seems now to have dropped all 
thought of such reform, and to be drift- 
ing into the campaign with the expecta- 
tion of making it on the basis of Protec- 
tion versus Free Trade. 

This is the significance of Senator Ed- 
munds’s paper in Harper’s Magazine for 
February. He argues from the ground of 
protection pure and simple. He appeals 
to the strong points cf the protectionist. 





He denies that prices rise in propor- 
tion to tariff imports. He claims that 
under the high system the  impost 


isnot wholly paid by the consumer here, 
but in part at least by the foreign pro- 
ducer. He asserts that in the six months 
after the abolition of the 
tea and coffee in 1872 as 
with the six months 
abolition, the ruling prices of 
commodities rose, though his tables 
seem to show that they fell. As to Cana- 
dian reciprocity he asserts that its repeal 
did not send the price of fish up, and gen- 
erally he lays down the broad principle 
that the impost is divided between the for- 
eign producer and the home consumer, 
and does not result in a corresponding 
rise of price in commodities here. As to 
the protective history and policy he points 
to it with pride and confidence as the tri- 
umphant vindication of the Republican 
policy, and without seeing or alluding to 
anything that needs to be mended he as- 
sumes that all this enormous development 
of wealth 1s atriumphant argument in 


duties on 
compared 
preceding the 
those 





the Protectionist’s hands which must 
carry the Republican Party through in 
the appeal to the people. 

In view of all this he manifests a strong 
disposition to drop all talk of Tariff modi- 
fication and to go into the campaign on 
the basis of Protection versus Free Trade. 
He comes out in favor of reducing the 
surplus by repealing the tax on tobacco 
and whisky. Instead of reducing the 
surplus by lowering the imposts he in- 
clines to the opposite policy of reducing 
it by raising the imposts to so near a pro- 
hibitory standard as to cut down importa- 
tion. 

In short, as viewed in the light of this 
paper the present tendencies of the Re- 
publican Party aretoward a stiffer asser- 
tion of the Protective policy than ever, 
and toward a reliance on a_ stronger 
assertion of Protection versus Free Trade 
in the approaching campaign. 

That a strong appeal to the national 
pride might be made on this ground must 
be conceded. But will the Republican 
Party be able to place the campaign on 
that ground? Certainly not if their op- 
ponents can help it. The Demecrats have 
no more intention of taking up Free Trade 
as an issue than the Republicans, The 
Reform Club dinner at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Saturday evening, 
struck the key-note of the campaign 
which the Protectionists will have to 
meet. Itis reform on the basis of the 
President’s Message. Their cry will be 
Reform, and there is so much ground for 
this demand in the present condition of 
the law and of the country that we must 
look with alarm on the prospect that the 
Republican Party may go into the cam- 
paign without carrying Reform on its 
banner. Todo this would reduce its cam- 
paign to a struggle over an abstract prin- 
ciple of political economy which is not 
up for discussion, and which the people 
are not seriously divided about. 

Such an omission would commit the 
Party in its campaign to the de’ense of 
the most odious monopolies, rings and 
lobbies that disgrace the country. It 
would neutralize the advantages which 
might be expected from a rational atti- 
tude toward Protection and drag down an 
aggressive campaign into the dull and de- 
pressing monotony of defending a war sys- 
tem, which every one knows requires to be 
brought down to a peace footing, and the 
endless abuses which have sprung from 
it. 

In such a campaign as we have before 
us that party will win which has the most 
of honest boldness. Evasions and tem- 
porizing must make on the people at 
large the fatal impression both of dishon- 
esty and cowardice. The proposition to 
get rid of the surplus by repealing the 
tax on tobacco and whisky is of this 
nature, These are the most proper sub- 
jects of taxation. If there is any force 
in rational or moral considerations they 
should stand. Besides how much of a 
relief is it to promise the people one-tenth 
of a cent on a cigar and free whisky, 
especially if they neither smoke nor 
drink? 


—————————__- 


MR. LAMAR’S CONFIRMATION. 


Mr. LAMAR’S nomination, as an Associ- 
ate Justiceof the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was, last week, confirmed 
in the Senate by the solid vote of all the 
Democratic Senators present, with thead- 
dition of the votes of Senators Stewart, 
of Nevada, Stanford, of California, and 
Riddleberger, of Virginia, making thirty- 
two votes in all, against twenty-eight 
votes cast by Republican Senators. Six- 
teen Senators—eight Republicans and 
eight Democrats—were not present, and 
were paired with each other. The votes 
of Senators Stewart and Stanford, who 
are Republicans, with that of Senator 
Riddleberger, gave Mr. Lamar his victory 
and made him an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Senators, with three exceptions, 
were divided, according to their political 
affiliations, on the question whether Mr. 
Lamar was fit for the place. President 
Cleveland has the merit, or rather the 
demerit, of sending to the Senate the 
name that caused this division in that 
body, and a like division of opinion 





among the people of the United States. 
This, we think, never occurred before in 
the whole history of the Government. 
What the President shouid have done is 
to select for this high office some one in 
respect to whom there could be no oppor- 
tunity or excuse for such a division. A 
nomination for a Justice of the Supreme 
tribunal of the land ought upon its face 
to be so proper, so wisely and well 
made, that both the Senate and the peo- 
ple would be compelled at once to say 
that the right man has been selected. 
This the President didnotdo. Mr. Lamar 
has taken his seat on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court under circumstances mor- 
tifying to himself, and bringing no credit 
to the sagacity and good sense of the 
President. 

We have opposed the confirmation of 
Mr. Lamar by the Senate, not because he 
is a Democrat, nor because he is a South- 
ern man, but for other and better reasons 
relating to his legal qualifications for the 
office and his record inthe past. Itstrikes 
us as simply astounding that a man who 
had never been admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
who had never argued a case in the Su- 
preme Court of his own state, who has no 
general reputation as an able and learned 
lawyer, who for the last thirty years has 
for the most part been a mere politician, 
who never got his living out of the prac- 
tice of the legal profession, who was never 
engaged in a conspicuous law case, and 
who, taken at his best, is not above the 
standard of an ordinary lawyer, should 
have been selected by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to participate with the 
other members of that court in consider- 
ing and determining the great questions 
of law that are constantly coming before 
it, and to hold the office for life unless re- 
moved therefrom by impeachment. Mr. 
Lamar is on the very confines of old age, 
being more than sixty years old, and, in 
the ordinary course of nature, will not 
live long enough to learn from practice 
what he ought to have had before becom- 
ing a member of the Supreme Court. This 
court is not a school for the education of 
lawyers and judges, but a tribunal to use 
eminent abilities already acquired and 
fitting the incumbent for the service. 

And when we turn to Mr. Lamar’s po- 
litical record before and since the War, 
to what he has said in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives, to his re- 
marks about Jefferson Davis, and to his 
unquestionable acquiescence in what is 
known as the ‘‘ Mississippi plan” of Dem- 
ocratic politics to which he owes his own 
promotion, and in which he has been par- 
ticipant, we cannot but think that this 
record, if. taken by itself ought to have 
been considered as a very serious objec- 
tion to his nomination and confirmation. 
We say frankly that any man, having 
such a record, ought not to be a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Let him be a member of the House of 
Representatives if the people choose to 
elect him, or a Senator if his own state 
chooses thus to honor him; but let him 
not be one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court for the whole nation. This is our 
sense of the fitness of things. 

The President, in search of the right 
man, leaped over all the District and Cir- 
cuit Judges of the United States in the 
Southern states, and all the distinguished 
members of the Bar in these states; and 
turning back to Washington and his own 
Cabinet, he found, in a politician of some 
notoriety, especially in Mississippi, but 
not an eminent lawyer of national reputa- 
tion, just the man he wanted, and sent his 
name tothe Senate. Theconfirmation of 
this nomination, in the circumstances pre- 
ceding it andthose attending it, presents 
asad spectacle tothe country. We hope 
never to see it repeated. One such spec- 
tacle is surely enough for a century. 





PAUL exactly hit the point when he 


said to Timothy: ‘‘ Preach the Word.”” The 


business of the Gospel minister is to preach 
the Gospel as he finds it in the Bible. This 
is what he professes to do, and what he will 
do if faithful to the duties of his office. 
The Gospel itself is good enough for any 
audience, and the only thing that befits the 
pulpit and the Sabbath Day. 





Editorial otes. 


RIcH men are by no means exempt from 
moral and spiritual perils, even though they 
may be real Christians, any more thau poor 
men. Indeed, their wealth may be a spe- 
cial ‘‘temptation and a snare” to them. 
So Paul thought when he said to Tim- 
othy: 

“Charge them that are rich in this world, 

that they be not high-minded nor trust in un- 
certain riches, but in the living God, who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate; laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life.” 
These are just the ideas which every rich 
man needs to have in his head, to feel in his 
heart, and embody in his life. Let him fol- 
low Paul’s prescription, and his wealth, 
though it should amount to millions, will 
do him no harm; and not only so, but his 
wealth will add immensely to his useful- 
ness. It will not lead him into those ‘ fool- 
his and hurtful lusts which drown men in 
destruction and perdition.‘’ While he will 
thank God for h.s wealth, and also the ca- 
pacity to acquire it, he will use it as God’s 
steward, expecting at last to be called to 
account for the use. There are a great 
many rich menin the Church, as well as out 
of it: and no one who is rich, whether in the 
Church or out of it, can release himself 
from the responsibilities growing out of 
this fact. He may make his wealth a bless- 
ing to himself and a blessiag to others; an:t 
if he does not, he will sin against God and 
against his own soul. One who is rich and 
simply prides himself on his wealth, mak- 
ing it an element of his own personal glory, 
or who uses his wealth merely to gratify 
his selfish passions, may not see the fact; 
but the truth is that he is in a very bad 
way. Thus acting, his riches will morally 
corrupt him, and in the end prove the ruin 
of his soul. God will bring him to a stern 
account when he ‘‘shall judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Chiist.’’? He will find out 
at last that wealth brings with it its duties, 
and that,if these are left undischarged, it 
entails its bitter curse. 


As it is well that ecclesiastical history 
should te written correctly, we call atten- 
tion tothe fict that The Christian Advo- 
cate prints approvingly the following, cred- 
iting it to ‘* Dr. Miller, of Genoa ”’: 

* It was mainly due to their [Jesuit] influence 
that Cardinal Pecci became Leo XIII. He has 
already rewarded them by revoking the Bull 
and Encyclicals which suppressed their Order, 
and restoring them to all their former rights 
and privileges. And now it is only too evident 
that he has consented to personify the system 
they have built up. His Allocution of May 26d, 
which may be regarded as the first overt step 
toward conciliation, breathed the spirit of this 
Jesuit policy; and though that Allocution 
aroused the wrath of the irreconcilables 
throughout the Papal world, Leo XIII wants 
conciiation, and he will have it if he can.” 
This paragraph is self-contradictory. It 
credits the Order with influence enough be- 
fore restoration to elect Leo. Ifthis be true 
they could not have been in a very thorough 
state of suppression. As a matter of fact 
Leo was not their candidate; nor were they 
in a state of suppression previous to his elec- 
tion; nor did he restore them; nor is his 
policy dictated by them, as the fact that his 
Allocution of May 23d ** aroused the wrathof 
the irreconcilables throughout the Papal 
world,”’ abundantly proves. The facts about 
the restoration of the Jesuits are these: 
1. Pius VII, in his Brief Sollicitudo omni- 
um Ecclesiarum, in 1814, formally restored 
the Order. 2. Gregory XVI and Pius IX 
confirmed its rights and privileges to it. 
The Order had the entire confidence of Pius 
IX. Indeed,it ruled him 3. Leoenly did what 
his predecessors had done, the occasion of 
his Brief being the publication of a new 
manual of the Order in which it was de-ired 
to print his letter with the letters of other 
Pepes. 4. In Leo’s Brief we tind the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“Let it goon in the work of missions, leading 

and reca.ling infidels and heretics to the light of 
truth, training up youth in Christian virtue and 
sound learning, following the Angelic Doctor 
when teaching philosophical and theological 
science.” 
When we remember how stoutly the Jesuits 
have been wont to fight the Thomist system 
here commended to them, we can fairly 
estimate how much special favor they un- 
derstood Leo’s Brief to convey to them. 


WHAT is Heaven? Dr. Spear, in his 
book entitled the “‘ Bible Heaven,’’ answers 
this question as follows: 

“The elementary ideas of the heavenly life 
which one gathers from the Bible are these 
1. Mental existence after death, as opposed 
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extinction or destruction by that event, 2. The 
endless continuance of that exist . a8 opposed 
to any limitation of time. 3. The permanent 
retention of the soul’s essential individuality 
and personality. 4. Actual residence in Heaven 
as a place of abode. 5. Residence there, after 
the resurrection, in what Paul calls the ‘ spirit- 
ual body,’ fashioned like unto the ‘glorious 
body’ of Christ. 6. A heavenly community or 
society, consisting in redeemed sinners of the 
human race and the holy angels. 7. The exist- 
ence and operation of the government of God 
among and upon the members of this society. 
8. The activity of our mental powers, and of the 
affections of the heart, in the form of devout 
and holy exercises toward God, and of love 
toward the inhabitants of Heaven. 9%. Ex- 
emption from all the ills incident to our present 
existence. 10. Great enlargement of knowledge 
beyond that of the present life. 11. Sinless per- 
fection of moral character. 12. Complete and 
perfect happiness. 15. The personal presence 
of the Lord Jesus Christ in his * glorious body,’ 
as the Mediator between God and men,as the 
Head of the Church, and as the ‘ High Priest of 
our profession.’ 14. The heavenly state as re- 
lated to, and the gracious reward of, Christian 
virtue on earth, an:l as the expression of God’s 
approval and good pleasure toward those who in 
this world possessed this virtue.” 

Every one of these ideas rests upon the 
Bible; and taken collectively they give us 
the Heaven which that Book reveals. It is 
not true that we are, while in this world, 
doomed to absolute ignorance of the heaven- 
ly world. We may know much about that 
world by making a proper use of the Word 
of God. 





“THE Bulletin of Atlanta University,” 
brought with him by Prof. H. Bumstead, 
who has come East to raise money for the 
institution, with his headquarters at 148 
Tremont St., Boston, is unusually interest- 
ing for the story it tells, just in the lan- 
guage of the Georgia Board of Visitors of 
its State—aided institutions, and of the local 
and other newspapers, of the Glenn Bill, 
and the taking away of the State aid. 
The beginning of the trouble came in an 
interview in The Augusta Chronicle with a 
member of the State Board of Visitors, who 
said, in explaining some strictures of the 
Board on the white institution: 

“TI believe white children would do just as 

well if they had the same advantages those 
Negro children have. There is not a 
white school or college in the state that is so 
well equipped as Atlanta University; that hasa 
faculty of such thorough teachers; an attend- 
ance so well disciplined, or building and appa- 
ratus so perfect in detail. And do you 
know there are seven white pupils in the same 
school, and that they occupy desks in the same 
rooms, sit on the same recitation benches, with 
the colored pupils, and are shown no difference? 
Six of them are children of members of the fac- 
ulty.” 
That started the row. First was the out- 
cry and the Glenn Bill. Then came the 
Northern indignation and the Southern de- 
fense. At first it was hot and bade out- 
siders mind their own business. Then they 
began to yield gently, and let ‘‘ Bill Arp” 
tell them it was bardly worth while. Then 
came the Senate bill punishing the Negro 
students in co-educational institutions. 
Then both bills failed, and the State appro- 
priation was taken away from Atlanta Uni- 
versity. It is a most amusing story, as told 
by these miscellaneous clippings. The Uni- 
versity, having lost its State appropriation, 
is now compelled to appeal to Northern 
friends for sixteen thousand dollars a year, 
which we trust it will easily obtain. 

GOVERNOR HILL, in his recent message to 
the legislature of this state, made the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

“It is suggested that the practice on appeals in 
criminal cases, other than capital cases, be 
modified by statute, so as to permit the Court of 
Appeals to affirm a judgment of conviction, 
notwithstanding the admission of improper 
testimony against the accused, where the Court 
is unanimously of the opinion that there was 
sufficient other and legal evidence produced upon 
the trial to warrant the conviction, and is satis- 
fied with like unanimity from such legal evi- 
dence that the accused is actually guilty of the 
offense charged in the indictment.” 

This looks rather plausible at first sight, 
and might in some cases avoid the necessity 
of setting aside the judgment of the court 
below and granting a new trial; but, as the 
Albany Law Journal justly observes, it 
“ would constitute the Court of Appeals a 
jury to pass on questions of fact, which is not 
their constitutional duty or proper function, 
in our opinion a desirable alteration of the 
scheme of their functions.”’ The fact that 
the court unanimously thinks that the 
legal evidence was sufficient for conviction, 
after excluding that which was improperly 
admitted on the trial, does not necessarily 
prove that the jury would have so thought 
if improper evidence had not been admitted. 
Every party accused, if convicted at all, is 
entitled to be convicted on purely legal evi- 
dence; and if evidence not legal has been 








admitted upon his trial, then, as in the case 
of Sharp, he is, if convicted, entitled to a 
new trial. It was upon this ground that 
the Court of Appeals granted Sharp a new 
trial. It is the exclusive prerogative of the 
jury to pass upon the question of guilt or 
innocence in the light of the evidence pro- 
duced and admitted. Therule is right as 
it is without the change suggested by Gover- 
nor Hill. 





THE committee, appointed to investigate 
the best way of inflicting the death penalty 
in capital cases, and report thereon to the 
legislature of this state, last week submitted 
an elaborate report, recommending that the 
infliction be by electricity as a substitute 
for hanging, and that it take place private- 
ly in the state prisons of the state, and 
not, as now, in the county where the crime 
was committed. Thereport is accompanied 
bya bill containing thirteen sections, in 
which courts and the custodians of crimi- 
Nals are instucted how to proceed in carry- 
ing executions into effect under the proposed 
law. The whole question seems to have 
been thoroughly investigated by the com- 
mittee. The different methods of putting 
men to death as a punishment for crime, 
alike in ancient and modern times, are 
fully stated; and all of these methods, some 
of which are barbarous in the extreme, and 
have passed entirely into disuse among civil- 
ized nations, thecommittee reject, and pro- 
pose the use of electricity, as not oaly en- 
tirely practicable, but also painless by the 
causing instant death and perfectly certain 
as tothe result. Wecansee no good reason 
inthe light of the facts submitted by the 
committee why the legislature should not 
adopt the recommendation. It would not 
lessen the deterrent power of capital punish- 
ment, while it would remove from it in this 
state the barbarism of the hanging process. 
If the proposed plan were adopted in this 
state, and upontrial should be found free 
from objections, as we have no doubt would 
be the fact, it would not be long before all 
the other states of the Union and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would follow 
the example of New York, with the prob- 
ability that the nations of Europe would 
adopt the same practice. We believe in 
capital punishment for murder, but have 
always felt that thereisa barbarism in 
hanging the murderer that ought to be laid 
aside. The legislature should not dismiss 
the question brought before it by this re- 
port, without acareful consideration of the 
merits involved therein. Mere usage in the 
past should not control its action. The 
recommendation that the death penalty, 
be applied in the privacy of a state prison 
is most excellent, This would do away 
largely with the objectionable reports of 
the sensational press, which too often turn 
the criminal into a hero, and excite an op- 
position to the law. 


It appears that this free land of ours is 
the only one this side of Turkey in which 
religious “‘persecution”’ is practiced persist- 
ently, and even framed into a statute, Con- 
gress, the courts, and so the whole nation 
giving glad consent, the glorious Constitu- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding! 
To explain. Since 1874 acompany of inno- 
cent and lamb-like, though peculiar, saints, 
for conscience’ sake, or because, compelled 
by “revelation,” they would practice ‘‘celes- 
tial marriage,’’ have been subjected to 
numerous wrongs and indignities. And 
then, six yearsago, Senator Edmunds being 
chief persecutor, they were commanded to 
cease altogether from the same to the mor- 
tal peril of their souls, and by dire threats 
of fines and imprisonment. So that in all 
well-nigh a regiment have been thrown into 
Bastiles, and a Salt Lake Tribune of a re- 
cent date, actually fills a whole column in 
fine print with the names, etc., in neat 
alphabetical order of nearly two hundred 
(193), who during 1887 alone, by the mar- 
shals, the juries, and Judge Zane, have 
been sent to join the noble army of confes- 
sors. The total months of their incarcera- 
tion approaches to ninety-five years, and of 
their fines to $30,000! And yet they yield 
not nor promise to obey, and some of them 
have gone to prison twice and thrice, and 
still hold to their stubborn way. But this 
phenomenon is the queerest and is well 
worthy the careful notice of the nation. 
This stubborn resistance continues una- 
bated to the present, though now for six 
months the Mormon Church has been pro- 
testing that the offer is made in good faith 
to giveup polygamy for the boon of state- 
hood. Why, pray, should they wait for the 
compulsion of a state constitution? We 
much fear that the “persecution”? must 
continue, and also the tereitorial condition, 
till the abolishing act has evidently been 
performed by the omnipotent ecclesiastical 
powers, 





....It may seem an ungracious thing to 
speak of, but is it really quite right that 
nearly every Southern state should have 
made appropriations of land or money to 
pension those who fought to destro. the 
Union and to preserve slavery? Negroes 
have to help pay these taxes. The South 
Carolina legislature is considering two 
measures for pensioning disabled soldiers 
and sailors of the Confederate army and 
navy residing in that state. One bill pro- 
vides for a pension of sixty dollars a year 
for ex-Confederates and the widows of those 
who died in the service, while the other 
contemplates the erection of a home for the 
disabled. The two bills will probably cost 
the state annually about $138,000, and the 
school facilities provided in that state for 
both whites and blacks are notoriously in- 
sufficient. 


.... We have a most accomplished Baptist 
theological professor who has all sorts of 
titles, but is made almost angry when one is 
attached to his name. He wants to be plain 
John Doe, and nothing more. He says that 
the title of D.D. “belongs by right only to 
men who have their hands on the latch of 
the last round of the ladder of the house of 
Perfection.”” And yet he isa man whose 
deep well of learning burns radiant as the 
fringes of the stars, piercing with their 
Ithuriel spears the mountain summits over 
which bend the listening ears of sage and 
prophet, eagerly intent to catch the first 
glimpses of the dawn of truth, whose mighty 
flood shall brush the aforesaid fringes with 
its combing billows. That such a manashe 
should declineto wear a title is not to be 
endured. It reflects on all of us. 


....The horrible blizzard which has so 
murderously swept over Dakota and the 
neighboring region, has killed hundreds of 
people. They were simply unprepared for 
it, or were suddenly caught and blinded 
and frozen. The deaths were in part inci- 
dent to the conditions of new settlements, 
unprovided with warm homes, with food 
and fuel. The losses have been widespread 
and most tragic, at times most heroic. 
The palm of heroism, if not of martyr- 
dom, goes to the young school-mistresses, 
who frotected and sometimes saved their 
children’s lives at the expense of their own. 
Thank God, the world is full of such latent 
heroism, and this test has proved that we 
are not all selfish brutes at heart. 


....President Carson, of the Paine Insti- 
tute, at Augusta, Ga., an institution started 
for the Negroes by some of the best people 
in the Southern Methodist Church, has been 
compelled to mitigate the prejudice and re- 
pugnance which it has started in the minds 
of ‘some good persons who have supposed 
that we all live in the same house and eat 
from the same table.” ‘In fact,’ he re- 
joins, *‘ we areas far from such a thing as 
the one who reads this.’”’ The teachers 
meet the colored pupils “in the class-rooms 
and nowhere else.’’ On tke contrary, “ social 
equality is an expression never heard With- 
in the walls of the Institute.”’ Indeed, “the 
more cultured our pupils become, the more 
averse to the idea they get to be.”’ 

..--Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently preached a sermon in Rome on 
‘*Christ’s Mission,”’ in which he said: 

** Make Christ a mere man, and his resurrec- 

tion isa myth. Let him sleep on in some East- 
ern grave, and Christian morality falls witha 
crash. If Christ be net living at the right hand 
of the Father, then vain are our hopes here and 
hereafter; our faith is a snare and Christianity 
a delusion.” 
We have no doubt that the Archbishop has 
read the fifteenth chapter of Paul’s first 
epistle to the Corinthians. He talked like 
one who was familiar with the chapter. 


....Mr. Daniel Dougherty, the silver- 
tongued lawyer, who lately ‘took up his 
residence in this city, in his address on 
“The Bar, its Integrity and Independence” 
before the Bar Association of this state, 
poured forth avolley of denunciation upon 
the course pursued by the New York press 
in respect to the bribery cases. He ought to 
know that but for the stimulus supplied by 
the course which he denounces, nothing in 
all probability would have beea done in 
these cases. The cause of justice was 
greatly served thereby. 

...-Paul, after referring to the fact that 
last of all Jesus was seen by him ‘‘as of 
one born out of due time,” and that he was 
the least of all the apostles, and was not 
meet to be called an apostle, because he 
persecuted the Church of God, adds: ‘‘ But 
by the grace of God [am whatI am.” Not 
every Christian has such a history as that 
of Saul of Tarsus, the persecutor; but 
every Christian must say: “‘ By the crace of 
GodIam what I am.’’ The paternity of 
piety, with all its joys and hopes, is in God 
and not in ourselves, 





--@lt isan interesting discussion which 
Mr. Higginson contributes on Longfellow’s 
study of Nature; but we seriously question 
whether it is possible that Longfellow’s 
“ twisted holly ” could be the Nemopanthes 
Canadensis with its soft, deciduous, spine- 
less leaves. The common American holly 
Ilex opaca is not very “twisted” as it ap- 
pears inthick woods, in its favorite habi- 
tats. But Maine isat its northern limit, 
and there, when itis seen, it is often stunted, 
stiff, branched irregularly, and might with 
very little license be called twisted. 


....-Paul speaks of “the Church of the 
living God’ as “the pillar and ground of 
the truth.”’ The ‘truth’ to which he re- 
ferred is the system of truth taught in the 
Bible. The Church of God, though not the 
authority on which that truth rests, is the 
custodian of it as contained in a written 
record, the detender of it against its ene- 
mies, and the propagation of itamong men, 
and in this sense the pillar and ground 
thereof. It is the agency of perpetuating 
and disseminating God’s truthin this world. 
The Bible and the Church go together. 


ee An ignorant, ill-tempered, self-con- 
ceited, and obstinate man makes a quartet 
in which there is no melody, but a great 
amount of discord. To live peacefully with 
such a man, especially when one is inti- 
mately connected with him and dependent 
upon him, isa very heavy task to human 
patience, and withal requires a constant 
exercise of the most watchful sagacity. One 
must be on the sharp lookout everywhere 
and at all times, and make up his mind’ to 
endure a great many unpleasant things, or 
he will fail of success. 


.... The being whois mere or less known 
to the largest number of other beings, is 
undoubtedly God himself. All the rational 
inhabitants of this world have some knowl- 
edge of God; and the same we suppose to 
be true of the rational inhabitants of all 
other worlds. God, though so great as to 
be beyond the full comprehension of finite 
thought, is, nevertheless, the one central 
object of all created intelligence. He is not 
an absolute stranger in apy part of his vast 
dominions. 


...-The Sun, of this city, thinks that 
Senator Hale’s exhibit of President Cleve- 
land’s appointments during the first two 
years of his Administration ought to satisfy 
the office-seeking Democrats. We agree 
with the Sun in this opinion. But how 
about the President’s pretenses to Civil 
Service reform? The facts show that his 
Civil Service reform is a sheer pretense. 


..--senator Jones, of Nevada, has intro- 
duced a resolution into the Senate askirg 
the President to negotiate a treaty with 
China, that will enable the Government to 
exclude every Chinaman from coming to 
this country, except those engaged in the 
diplomatic service or in trade as merchants. 
The Senatcr evidently has the anti-Chinese 
mania in its worst form. 


- We hope Prof. Goldwin Smith’s arti- 
cle on Commercial Union with Canada 
will be read with especial attention. It is 
an article for statesmen, not for mere poli- 
ticians. It presages what will be a move- 
ment of the utmost importance for the fu- 
ture of the whole continent,- 


.... What does itmean? The Churchman, 
speaking of Dr. Henry M. Field’s open let- 
ters to Colonel Ingersoll, describes the di- 
vine—not the lawyer—as “the Doctor with 
a heredity of Calvinistic background for his 
theogony.”’ We repeat: What does it meau? 





TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 
quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers. which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
31st page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, Tue Inpepexpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving considerable 
money. 
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Religions Intelligence. » 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY A LUTHERAN MINISTER. 


Tue Lutheran Church of America em- 
ploys one agency in its work of which the 
other Protestant denominations of the 
land know little or nothing. These are 
the parochial schools. According to re- 
cent statistics the Lutherans in this coun- 
try now number almost one million com- 
municants, i. e., regularly confirmed 
members. At least 150,000 children are 
being educated in Lutheran parochial 
schools at present, and, particularly in the 
West, these schools are growing in pro- 
portion more rapidly than the Church as 
a whole. The total number of parochial 
school-teachers is given as 1,621. In ad- 
dition to these many pastors themselves 
teach such schools. Whenever a congre- 
gation is too weak to support both a 
pastor and a teacher the former takes 
charge of the school for a prescribed time 
during the year. There are scores of 
poorly paid Lutheran pastors in the West 
who teach from four to five days a week, 
preach two and even three times on Sun- 
day, and have in addition more or less pas- 
toral work to perform. 

The 1,621 parochial school-teachers are 
found almost entirely in the non-English 
portions of the Church. The Ohio Synod, 
with 266 pastors, of which number only 
one-fourth is English, has 57; the Buffalo 
Synod, a small German body, has 6; the 
German Iowa Synod has 26; the Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference, which num- 
bers only 100 pastors, has 204 teachers; 
the new Danish Synod has 10; the Nor- 
wegian Synod, with 217 pastors, has 286 
teachers; the great Missouri Synod, en- 
tirely German, with 927 pastors, has 609 
teachers; the Wisconsin Synod, also Ger- 
man, has 45; the Minnesota Synod, also 
German, has 14; the English Missouri 
Conference has 1; the Pennsylvania 
Synod, in which the English predomi- 
nates, and which numbers 251 pastors, 
has 29 teachers; the Ministerium of New 
York, a German body, has 48; the Eng- 
lish District Synod of Ohio has 2; the 
Swedish Augustana Synod, with 244 pas- 
tors, has 266 teachers; the Michigan 
Synod, a small German body, has 9; and 
the Wartburg Synod, the only German 
body in connection with the General 
Synod, has 7. In the United Synod of 
the South there is not a single parochial 
school. 

Some of these schools are very large. 
The one that is connected with Pastor 
Wunder’s congregation in Chicago has an 
attendance of over one thousand. In 
some of the Western cities they are a 
power. In Chicago alone there are 68 
Lutherdn teachers; in Milwaukee, 48; in 
Cleveland, 23; in Fort Wayne, Ind., 15; 
in Detroit, 14; in St. Louis, 23. Special 
schools for the education of young men 
for this work have been established at 
various places. At Addison, IIl., is the 
largest of these, with an attendance of 
208. It is under the control of the Mis- 
souri Synod. The Ohio Synod has re- 
cently established one at Woodville, O., 
the attendance at which is at present less 
than fifty. Other Lutheran organizations 
have made special arrangements for this 
work in connection with their colleges 
and academies, in the shape of normal 
departments or classes. It is no exag- 
geration to say that at present at least 
five hundred young men in the Lutheran 
Church of America are pursuing studies 
with the object of becoming parochial 
school-teachers. These teachers are 
nearly all young men. There is, in- 
deed, no opposition to woman teachers on 
principle; but the facts in the case are, 
that there are but few women employed in 
these schools, and when employed they 
occupy subordinate positions. There are 
many higher educational institutions for 
young ladies in the Lutheran Church, but 
none that aim particularly at preparing 
them for this work. 

A glance at these statistics will at once 
show two things—namely, that only the 
non-English portion of the Lutheran 
Church are zealous in establishing these 
schools; and, secondly, that they flourish 








in proportion to the confessionalism of 
the synods with which they are con- 
nected. In a certain sense these two rea- 
sons are again one, because, on the whole, 
thestronghold of confessional Lutheran- 
ism is in the German, Norwegian, Swe- 
dish and Danish synods. The reason 
for their establishment is a twofold one, 
namely to afford the youth of the Church 
the opportunity of being instructed in the 
doctrines of the Church; and, secondly, 
the preservation of the mother-tongues of 
the parents in Church and family. The 
first by common consent is the stronger 
and the controlling reason; the second is 
subordinated to the former. It would be 
an injustice to say that these schools are 
established in opposition to the public 
schools of the land. They are established 
rather to supplement these schools and to 
furnish instruction which, in the nature 
of the case, cannot be given in the public 
schools. No such opposition to the pub- 
lic schools lies at the bottom of the 
parochial school movement in the Luther- 
an Church as is found among the 
Catholics. The Lutherans recognize 
that the State as such must provide 
for the education of the youth of the 
land, in order to make them intelligent 
and useful citizens. But they also recog- 
nize the fact that, as the Church in this 
land is entirely separated from the Stace, 
the State cannot, in the nature of the case, 
make provisions for the religious educa- 
tion of the children. To provide this is 
the prime object of the parochial schools. 
They are always opened and closed 
with religious exercises: Bible read- 
ing is a regular daily exercise in nearly 
all of them; Bible history and Luther's 
Smaller Catechism are taught in all the 
classes. Never less than one hour a day 
is given to religious training, and gener- 
ally it is more. A pupil who has passed 
through one of these schools is generally 
well drilled in the fundamental doctrines 
of the Church; he has learned by heart 
hundreds of scriptural passages ; he will 
make no blunders in the leading facts of 
Bible history; he has committed dozens of 
those majestic hymns in which the Lu- 
theranChurch is so rich. The religious char- 
acter of these schools being their leading 
feature and aim, they are aJl under con- 
gregational management. The teachers 
are paid either out of the church treasury, 
or the school children are charged from 
twenty-five to seventy-five cents a month 
for the instruction. The pastor of the con- 
gregation is also ev-officio the general 
overseer of the school, and is expected to 
visit the school often and examine espe- 
cially into the progress made in the cate- 
chism and Bible studies. Itis in this way 
that these congregations aim to educate 
their future church-members. 

The language question in these schools 
is usually subordinated tothe religious 
question. It is not because these people do 
not want to become Americans that they 
have their children instructed in German, 
Swedish and Norwegian. Indeed these 
people, who are generally poor in this 
world’s goods, but are yet willing to sup- 
port parochial schools, are men of posi- 
tive religious convictions and find in 
America’s religious liberty a boon that 
they thoroughly appreciate. A man’s re- 
ligious language need not be English in 
order to become a good American. In- 
deed these schools are so warm- 
ly befriended in order to make the 
transition to the English, when it 
comes, as all know that it will, easy 
and safe—without the loss of the 
faith of the fathers. The Lutheran 
Church has had some sad experience in 
thisline. In former years when a Luther- 
an family became English it frequent- 
ly left the Lutheran Church. Of the old 
Swedish Lutheran congregations along 
the Delaware not one is left. They have 
all gone to other folds, the majority of 
them tothe Episcopalian. One of the 
leading objects of these parochial schools 
is so to indoctrinate the new generation 
that when the change of language comes 
a change of religion, or its entire loss, 
need not accompany it. In this way 
the foundation is being laid for an Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church of America. 

It is for this reason that, in these 
schools, according to circumstances, cer- 





tain branches are taught in the English 
also. In the states east of the Mississippi, 
particularly, arithmetic and geography 
and sometimes other branches are taught 
through the medium of the English. The 
majority of the teachers are conversant 
with both languages. The schools are 
very few in which English reading and 
orthography are not regular studies. 
This, too, explains why the attempt has 
been repeatedly made to establish paro- 
chial schools in entirely English congre- 
gations. So far it has failed, except in 
very few instances: but the matter is be- 
ing agitated and finds friends even in the 
General Synod. 

The parochial school mevement is com- 
paratively a new one in the Lutheran 
Church of America. It is only about 
thirty years since it began. Before that 
day schools of this kind were very rare 
and generally very poor. The movement 
dates back to the time when, chiefly 
through the earnest endeavors of the 
founders of the Missouri Synod, a con- 
servative and confessional Lutheranism 
began to exert itself. It has grown 
steadily with this revived confessionalism, 
and it has been one of its main fruits and 
aids. As a power in the Lutheran Church 
the parochial schools are growing con- 
stantly. 

These parochial schools have always 
been and yet are missionary factors of 
prime importance in the development of 
the Church. In undertaking mission 
work in the German and Scandinavian 
settlements of the West, a beginning, in 
nine cases out of ten,is made with the 
establishment of parochial schools. 
These people are always anxious to have 
their children educated, and the school is 
soon in a flourishing condition. In con- 
nection with the school, preaching is 
commenced and also a Sunday-school, and 
only later are steps taken toward the or- 
ganization of a congregation. The expe- 
rience of the Lutheran Church is emphat- 
ically a unit on this point, that the 
parochial school with its religious in- 
struction forms the best nucleus around 
which to gather into congregations the 
strangers at our doors. 

-_--—————_- > -——_ 


MR. MOODY IN LOUISVILLE. 
BY THE REV. 8. A. STEEL. 





WHEN it was proposed to have Mr. Moody 
come to Louisville to conduct a series of re- 
vival services the difficulty of finding a 
suitable place to hol: the meetings at ounce 
suggested itself. It was wisely determined 
to build a Tabernacle in the central part of 
the city, that would seat5,000 people. Only 
sixty days remained in which to accom- 
plish this. But the work was undertaken 
with great energy and the huge Tabernacle 
was formally opened a week before Mr. 
Moody was due. It was found to be acom- 
plete success; the heating, ventilation, 
lighting, «coustics, convenience of entrance 
and exit, etc., was everything that could be 
desired. Mr. Moody expressed himself as 
delighted with it; and Professor Case, wo 
has charge of the singing, pronounces it one 
of the very best buildings of its kind in the 
country for music. 

The speedy completion of this mammoth 
Tabernacle indicates the interest the Chris- 
tian people felt in the coming of Mr. Moody. 
Tt detracts nothing from anything done by 
others to say, however, that the erection of 
this building was chietly due to the energy 
and liberality of a Baptist layman, Mr. 
John B. McFerran. Mr. McFerran gave his 
close personal attention to the work, and 
the Christian people of Louisville owe him 
a great debt of gratitude. 

All the churches that usually take part in 
such enterprises are co operating in this. 
Besides these, the Episcopal Church is well 
represented by the venerable Dr. Perkins 
and the stirring Bishop Penick, who have 
taken an active and useful part from the 
first. If the meeting should accomplish 
nothing more than this fraternal inter- 
course of all the churches it would amply 
repay us for all the ouflay. A most delight- 
ful unity prevails. The presence of Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians and others, sitting side by side on the 
platform, and working with brotherly ac- 
cord in the inquiry-room, is a practicai 
demonstration of the essentiai oneness of 
the Church of Christ that cannot fail to im- 
press the world. 

Mr. Moody stated at the outset that the 
Tabernacle is the largest building he ever 
had in a city the size of Louisville, and ex- 








pressed some doubt of being able to fill it 
with the people. He has been very agree- 
ably disappointed. Great crowds have at- 
tended from the first. The weather has 
been very cold; the terrible northwestern 
blizzard reached us here; the streets are 
sheeted with ice, and our people are not as 
well acquainted with cold weather as our 
Northern friends. But thousands have 
braved the fierce cold to attend the services. 
This is only the second week of the meeting, 
and it is tooearly toestimate,the results; but 
the general impression of the work so far is 
deep and widespread. Mr. Moody expresses 
himself as greatly cheered. 

There are serious limitations in a union 
meeting like this. No one denomination 
feels free to putin operation the methods 
with which they are familiar; and the very 
size of the audience is in the way of certain 
important details of the work. I think 
these difficulties partly account for the un- 
satistactory results of many of these great 
metropolitan revivals. The main benefit 
will be the awakening of the churches, 
This is what we need most of all. If the 
Lord will make Mr. Moody the instrument 
of stirring up the hundred and fifty 
churches of this city to do their work with 
more enthusiasm he wil! fulfill a higher 
mission than even the gathering in of souls 
now. He realizes this himself, and says he 
would rather set a thousand Christians to 
work in earnest than to get a thousand 
sinners converted. 

I have heard Mr. Moody often before, but 
never heard him preach with greater frce- 
dom and powcr. He growsin the depth and 
richness of his religious life, and I think 
also in the variety and copiousness of his il- 
lustrations. The question is often asked 
what is the secret of his power? The ques- 
tion will be asked long after he has gone to 
rest. Yet it must be obvious to all «ho en- 
juy the privilege of attending his miui-vury 
what is the “secret” of his power. It is an 
open ‘secret’; in fact there is no secret 
about it. Jtishis faith. Mr. Mcody uot 
only believes what God says but trusts him. 
This faith gives intensity to his whole char- 
acter. He has no eccentricities, no personal 
peculiarities of manner, no cunning expedi- 
ents; there is nothing dramatic or artificial 
about him. True he has fine, perhaps supe- 
rior natural ability; and his large experi- 
ence has furnished him with vast resources 
which he uses well. But he is not what we 
caJl ‘a genius’: he is not * talented” or 
“* gifted.””, He honors God and God puts 
honor upon him. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Moody’s preach- 
ing will awaken a gemeral interest among 
Christians in the Bible. They will not only 
read it more, but with better understand- 
ing. Itis perhaps true that there never was 
a time when so many people readthe Word 
of God as now; and when it held the con- 
sciences of men withsuch power. Yet what 
a small per cent. of even professed Chris- 
tians really love and understand the holy 
Word. Moody takes them straight to the 
Bible. To him it isa revelation from God. 
He proves his positions by the Scriptures. 
He illustrates his points by the incidents of 
Scripture. What a vivid picture he drew 
last night of the scene in the camp of Israel 
when the fiery serpents came among the 
people and Moses lifted up the brazen ser- 
pent! I think every preacher in Louisville 
wil! preach more out of the Bible after this. 

‘The great choir, composed of 400 picked 
singers, is admirably conducted by Profes- 
sor Case, of Cleveland, Ohio. Gospel 
Hymns No. 5 are used. Mr. Moody, as is 
well known, magnifies the ministry of song. 
I doubt if he ever had better music ina 
meeting. 

The press has given great aid and encour- 
agement to the work. The Courier- 
Journal furnishes daily verbatim reports, 
and the audience reached by the great 
evangelist ix scattered aJll over the South. 
Mr. Moody will remain with us at least 
thirty days, and we ask the Christians of 
America to pray for the power of God to 
fall on this city. It is a stronghold of the 
rum traffic: nearly a thousand saioons 
curse our people; and our hope is that this 
great meeting may so arouse the churches 
that they will do their work, and put a stop 
to these evils. If the Church of God cannot 
save us, to what agency under Heaven can 
we look ? 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Jan. 19th, 1858. 





‘““GENERAL” Boots, of the Salvation 
Army, states that 476 new army corps (a 
corps, he explains, ‘‘ means in every case a 
congregation and a more or less numerous 
company of people recruited from among 
that congregation’’) with 1,492 additional 
officers. An officer, he explains, ‘“‘ means a 
man or woman who has been induced to de- 
vote his entire life to the maintenance and 
extension of this work.’”’ Most of these are 
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under thirty years of age. Of the new corps 
988 are in the United Kingdom. ‘‘General”’ 
Booth claims that during the past year the 
Army was so firmly established in Holland 
and Denmark that “it can truly be said to be 
nationalized in each case. Entirely self- 
supporting, and with an overwhelming pro- 
portion of officers belonging to those coun- 
tries at its head, it would continue to spread 
in each of these lands, if it ceased to exist 
in this country altogether.’’ The advances 
in France, Switzerland and Sweden have 
been even more extensive. ‘“* With regard 
to Italy, India, and Ceylon, it istrue we can- 
not speak with equal boldness, chiefly be- 
cause most of the officers sent have not yet 
acquired sufficient familiarity with the lan- 
guages and minds of the people to enable 
them to work among them as effectually as 
our officers do in other lands.’’ But 110 of- 
ficers sent to that country have succeeded 
in raising up 100 native officers to assist 
them, ‘‘ many of whom are men of the high- 
est intelligence and ability.”’ The work in 
India is nearly self-supporting, only £6 per 
officer having been expended from the In- 
dian funds during the year. 


....A committee of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Penn., made a canvass of the students last 
term, and they ascertained that of the 91 
students in actual attendance in the four 
classes, 82 were members of the Christian 
Church. There are besides at present 41 
students in the Theological Seminary. A 
regular congregation is organized and 
maintained in the institutions, the eldest 
professor in the faculties being chief pastor, 
and the other clerical members of the facul- 
ties associate pastors. Officers, elders and 
deacons, are elected from the Theological 
Seminary and the upper classes in college, 
and the Lord’s Supper is regularly cele- 
brated. Attention is paid to special re- 
ligious instruction of new students, and 
yearly some of the number connect them- 
selves with the College church. Including 
the professors’ families, there are about 125 
communicants at the communion seasons. 
Some of the students belong to other de- 
nominations, and commune at one or other 
ehurch in the city. There is no college, we 
believe, where the number of professing 
Christians among the students is greater, 
in proportion, than in Franklin and Mar- 
shall. The fact is attributed largely to the 
maintenance of this organized congregation 
in the institution. A large proportion of 
the students are candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Four of the graduates of 
this college are laboring as missionaries in 
Japan. 


....-The American Committee, appointed 
to co operate in the general arrangements 
for the General Missionary Conference in 
London, next June, suggests that all friends 
of missions observe. as the London Commit- 
tee requests, the week previous to the Con- 
ference, as well as the days the Conference 
is in session—June 9th-19th—as a special 
time of prayer for the great work of mis- 
sions throughout the world. The Com- 
mittee recommends that inter-denomina- 
tional foreign missionary meetings be held 
at such times and places as may seem best. 
“Tt is believed that in many of the cities 
and larger towns Union Missionary Meet- 
ings might be held, which should be largely 
attended by Protestant Christians of every 
name, -.od that thereby the spirit of union, 
as well as the advance of the great work of 
the world’s conversion would be greatly 
promoted.”’ 


.... The average salary of the ministers of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, last 
year, was only $552, and the average contri- 
bution per member for ministerial support 
only $4.08. In West Virginia the average 
salary was $4143. One hundred and sixty 
ministers received salaries of more than 
$1,000; the average of the remaining 956 
ministers being 8358: Tue conclusion which 
a study of these figures leads a contributor 
of the Presbyterian Observer, of Louisville, 
is that: 

“1. Presbyterian ministers are the worst paid 
educated men in the land. 2. The average 
church-member lets his religion cost him very 
little. 3. The ministers themselves give a great 
deal of their small salaries to the general work 
of the Church.” 


-...The office of archdeacon is being in- 
troduced into the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Last year the diocese of New 
York adopted, and now the diocese of Long 
Bland has taken it up, electing last week 
the Rev. Dr. Middleton as Archdeacon of 
Queens County. The duties of an archdea- 
con used to be a matter of profound mystery 
in England. A premier once sent to the 
Upper House for light on the subject, and 
the only answer he got from the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities who sit in that House was 
this: “‘ An archdeacon is one who performs 








archidiaconal functions.” The office in this 
country is not, however, a titular office. 


..--The Dean of Manchester Cathedral 
(England) has accepted the offer of a well- 
known citizen to place a stained-glass win- 
dow in Manchester Cathedral in memory of 
General Gordon. The window consists of 
five lights and tracery, and is in memory ef 
Gordon’s last days at Khartim. Gordon is 
the central figure of the composition, and it 
is represented as surrounded by his fellow- 
sufferers, who look appealingly to him. 
Above and around are angels bearing palms 
and crowns. 


.... To-day is the day appointed for prayer 
for colleges. Inter-collegiate college work 
is now an important department of the Y. 
M. C. A. It organizes classes for Bible 
study, holds public meetings forthe uncon- 
verted, and prayer and missionary meet- 
tings, does neighborhood work, and the as- 
sociations of the various colleges co-operate 
with oneanother. Nearly a thousand col- 
leges are yet to be reached by the associa- 
tion. 


....The British Roman Catholic Direc- 
tory for 1888 states that there are now in 
England and Wales 2,314 priests, as against 
1,728 in 1875, serving 1,304 churches, chapels, 
and missionary stations. In Scotland, there 
are five bishops and 334 priests, serving 327 
chapels, churches and stations. The “esti- 
mated Roman Catholic population” of the 
United Kingdom is England and Wales, 
1,354,000; Scotland, 326,000; Ireland, 3,961,- 
000; total, 5,641,000. 


.... The Board of Aid of the Presbyterian 
Church (Northern) has gathered the reli- 
gious statistics of Presbyterian Colleges, 
exclusive of preparatory classes. The sum- 
mary shows that out of a total of 2,307 
students 1,568 are church-members, an in- 
crease over the previous year. During the 
year there were 163 conversions against 127 
the year before. Of students for the minis- 
try there are 410, an increase of 62. 


.. che Armenian communities in Turkey 
are having difficulties with the Sultan, as 
well as the Protestant Americans. In con- 
sequence of the obstacles put in his way the 
Armenian Patriarch, Mgr. Vehabedian, has 
resigned, and persists in having his resigna- 
tion accepted. He has held the office three 
years. 

....Dr. Somerville, of the Free Church of 
Scotland, is having extraordinary success 
in his evangelization mission to the Jews 
of Austria, His meetings in Vienna where, 
contrary to expectation the authorities al- 
lowed him to speak, were crowded, and a 
strong impression was made, as at Prague. 


.... The Lutheran, of Philadelphia, prints 
alist of English translations of Luther’s 
Battle Hymn, “ Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.”” There are no fewer than fifty-nine 
different translations of the first line. The 
one which occurs oftenest is: ‘A mighty 
fortress is our God.”’ It occurs seven times. 


.... There are 303 Baptist churches in Mas- 
sachusetts, a gain, for 1887. of 8, with 290 
ordained ministers and 54,382 members. The 
net increase of members is 2,813. In 78 
churches there were no baptisms. Of the 
seven churches that had more than 50 ac- 
cessions 5 were Boston churches. 


....[t is proposed to found in Alexandria 
College, Dublin, as a memorial to the late 
Archbishop Trencb, of Dublin, two scholar- 
ships to be called the Trench scholarships. 
Contributions are asked for by Bishop 
Doane, and will be received by Macmillan 
& Co., publishers, New York. 


....The Pcpe received a deputation of 
Austrian nuns on Sunday. He told them 
that his present position was ‘‘intolerable,”’ 
and exhorted Austrian Catholics to be ready 
to help other Catholics to regain temporal 
power, which, he said, was essential to the 
prosperity of the Church. 


.... The new English rector in this city, 
the Rev. E. W. Warren, of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, is inducing the young 
ladies of his parish not to make or receive 
calls, nor to ride for pleasure on Sunday. 


....-Mennonites, it is said, have been hold- 
ing a faith-cure convention in Reading, 
Penn., at which many “cures’’ were per- 
formed amid much excitement and disorder. 


....A new Hymn Book forthe German 
Methodists has just been sanctioned by a 
committee of the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Charch. 


....The Congregational Union received 
last year $152,693, an increase of $32,096. It 
aided 105 churches. Its year now corre- 
sponds with the calendar year. 


....'' Father’? S. Wagener, of Chicago, 
has renounced Catholicism, and will help 





Evangelist O. H. Harris establish a church 
of “‘ Progressive Christians.” 


....-Archbishop Ryan presented to the 
Pope on Sunday, President Cleveland’s 
gift of acopy of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

....The English Baptist Union has been 
reluctantly compelled to accept Mr. Spur- 
geon’s resignation. 





Missions. 


LATE letters from Bishop William Taylor 
show that his scheme of self-supporting 
missions in Africa is substantially a colo- 
nization scheme. He writes from Vivi, at 
the head of navigation on the Lower Congo, 
where he has been waiting the arrival of a 
traction engine from Liverpool, and. the 
passing of the wet season to begin the work 
of transporting his iron steamer, and the 
stores accumulated at Vivi tothe Upper 
Congo. The steamer which arrived at 
Vivi some time ago was much heavier than 
he anticipated, consisting, as we under- 
stand him, of about 3,600 man-loads. As 
Stanley took all the carriers with him to 
the interior on his way to relieve Emin Bey, 
the Bishop could not procure transportation 
for his steamer,and ordered a traction engine 
from Liverpool, with the idea of using a 
steam wagon on Stanley’s road as a means 
of transportation. While waiting for the 
engine a wagon was built at Vivi, and the 
Bishop and his assistants erected three 
adobé houses for the use of missionaries at 
points on the Congo above Vivi, the Bishop 
himself making the brick. The new sta- 
tions opened are on the north bank of the 
Congo, a short distance apart. It is the 
Bishop’s intention to extend this chain of 
stations to Stanley Pool. He will make 
Vivi a base of supplies having erected a 
warehouse there and appointed a mission- 
ary as storekeeper. All goods sent from 
Europe or America for the mission will be 
received at Vivi, and distributed among the 
stations on requisition. The Bishop says 
nothing about the work of evangelization, 
but he mentions in one of his letters that 
he had ordered “an outfit for six new 
schools.’”’ He has, we understand, eighty 
missionaries, men and women, in his force. 


....-A decided advancein the work of evan- 
gelization has taken place in Constantinople. 
Not only is there a better pulpit supply 
than ever before, under the management of 
the joint committee, constituted as the re- 
sult of the Chapin-Mead recommendations 
in 1883, but the church-members of the con- 
gregations at Pera, Scutari and other out- 
lying regions of the city have become fused 
into one whole with a real gain in efficiency 
and brotherly feeling. On a recent Sun- 
day a union communion service of the 
native Evangelical Church was held in the 
Chapel of the Dutch embassy in Pera. The 
chapel was packed to its full capacity, and 
four persons were received to the Church on 
profession of faith. It should be noted, per- 
haps, that the chapel of the Dutch Embassy 
has been used for many years by the evangel- 
ical congregations of Pera, both Greek and 
Armenian, by the kind permission of the 
King of Holland, these congregations hav- 
ing no place of worship of their own. 


.... The Friends have had a mission sta- 
tion in Constantinople since 1881, when a 
young Armenian, who had been educated in 
England began work. In 1883 a meeting was 
organized, with twenty menand women en- 
roiled as members. Property was purchased 
for the mission in 1884in Stamboul, at acost 
of $8,000,and a dispensary wasestablished,to 
which Moslems as wellas Armenians resort. 
The Friends also have an industrial school 
at Bahjijig, sixty miles from Constantino- 
ple, with thirty scholars. The mission, as a 
Friend writes us, is carried on in entire har- 
mony wich the work of the American Board. 
The Friends have been very careful, he 
writes, not to open a mission *‘ to feed on the 
converts of the noble American Board.”’ 


....-There has been an outbreak of hea- 
thenism in Futuna, one of the New Hebrides, 
1esulting in the killing of a young man al- 
leged to be a “‘disease-maker,’’ and believed 
to be responsible for the epidemic of influ- 
enza from which the people were suffering. 
At the funeral men appeared almost with- 
out clothing and armed with guns, spears, 
clubs, etc., many of which were covered 
with dust, showing that it had been long 
since they were used. There was much ex- 
citement, but the funeral service passed off 
without disturbance and in a few days the 
agitation subsided. 


....The reported gain of the Roman Cath- 
olic missions in 1887 in India was 4,846 com- 
municants, the total being 1,189,988; in 
China, 11,149—total 494,552; in Corea, Japan, 


Manchuria, Mongolia and Thibet, 1,327— 
total 78,581; in Burmah, Siam and Tonkin 
there was a loss of 42,240, caused doubtless 
by the persecutions in Tonkin. The total 
in this section of Asia is 592,036. The grand 
total for Asia is 2,355,157. The heavy 
loss in Tonkin more than overcomes the 
gains elsewhere. The net loss is 24,918; the 
sum of the gains only 17,322, 


-..-Dr. Chamberlain’s scheme for a 
united Presbyterian Church in India, the 
thirteen Presbyterian and Reformed bodies 
represented in the Empire uniting in one gen- 
eral assembly, has, according to the Scot- 
tish Free Church Monthly, been favorably 
received in Scotland. It has been approved, 
we believe, in this country. 








Biblical Research. 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRIT- 
ICISM IN 1887. 


I. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIM B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


TURNING now to the study of the text it- 
self, of parts of the New Testament, we 
may begin at the end, in order to note an 
interesting brief article of Dr. C. R. Greg- 
ory’s, published in the Sunday-School 
Times for October Ist, 1887, and alsoin the 
Theol. Litblt, 44—401—403, on “‘The Text 
of the Apocalypse.” Dr. Gregory traces the 
history of the printed text briefly and rec- 
ommends that the attempt to study the 
affiliations of the manuscripts should begin 
by obtaining what may be called the An- 
dreas text, and thence proceeding to its 
affiliations with the others. As to the pres- 
ent state of the critical text, he gives the 
following facts: Neglectingimerely trivial*va- 
riations, there are only 138 places in which 
one of the three great texts stands alone. 
Of these Tregelles is alone 68 times, West- 
cott and Hort 36 times and Tischendorf 
84 times. With only 138 placesin which 
there is question as to the text among com- 
petent critics, we may believe that we have, 
even in the Apocalypse, substantially the 
original text. Among tbe Commentaries 
of the year which have aspecial significance 
for the textual critic, everybody is sure to 
see Bishop Ellicott’s “I Corinthians,’ and, 
therefore, it can be lightly passed over here 
with only this remark: that one fancies 
that the text is treated in it with a some- 
what firmer hand than in the previous epis- 
tles of the series, while the actually printed 
text is the best piece of textual work that 
the Bishop has given us. Mention cannot 
be denied, in this connection, to Dr. J. A. 
Broadus’s ‘“‘Commentary on Matthew’”’ 
(American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia), a noble volume full of careful 
research and sympathetic exposition. A 
brief and somewhat perfunctory general 
account of the materials for New Testament 
criticism is given by the general editor, Dr. 
Hovey, in the Introduction. But it is to 
Dr. Broadus’s only too occasional notes on 
disputed readings that the textual student 
will be sure to turn with profit; they are 
models of what such discussions should be 
when addressed to the unlearned reader. 
Their general attitude is expressed in the 
preface (p. xlix): 

“It may be well to state,in a general way, 

that Westcott and Hort appear to me substan- 
tially right in their theory as to a ‘Syrian’ and 
a ‘ Western’ type of Greek text; but their sup- 
posed ‘neutral’ type is by no means disentan- 
gled from the ‘ Alexandrian.’ And while they 
have nobly rehabilitated internal evidence, 
building their system originally on that basis, 
they seem to err in some particular judgments 
by following a small group of documents in op- 
position to internal evidence which others can- 
not but regard as decisive.” 
In the first matter Dr. Broadus would 
probably be satisfied with speaking of the 
“neutral” and ‘ Alexandrian” texts as 
“early” and * later Alexandrian”’; and this 
is substantially a correct nomenclature and 
is already provided for in Dr. Hort’s theory, 
as, expounded, for instance, in my own In- 
troduction (see the tables, pp. 159, 163). As 
to the second matter, it is to be noted that 
as in the more detailed criticism of thetext, 
Dr. Broadus is forced by his reading of the 
internal evidence to such decisions as throw 
B repeatedly into the ranks of the Western 
witnesses, he is compelled to believe that 
the manuscript has a Western element in 
the Gospels as well asin Paul. His view as 
to this is fairly represented in his note on 
Matt. xxiv, 36: 

“If B were absent from this list the clause 
could be immediately rejected as a ‘ Western’ 
addition, obviously drawn from Mark. . . . 
We have seen, in this Commentary, @ good 
many cases in which a group containing B is 
certainly or probably wrong, and Dr. Hort him- 
self states that B ‘has a few widely spread 





wrong readings in this Gospel.’ . . . There 
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are various examples in the other Gospels which 
tend to the same result. So the B-groups and 
even the x B-groups . do present a num- 
ber of unquestionable errors, even in the Gos- 
pels, and Westcott and Hort fully agree that B 
is repeatedly ‘ Western’ in the Epistles of Paul.” 
Accordingly Dr. Broadus would make a 
like inference for the Gospels. We learao 
incidentally (p. 587) that Dr. Broadus re- 
gards the question as to the last twelve 
verses of Mark as one “ which in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge, it is very hard to 
determine.” 

“But the external and internal evidence 

against the passage is so strong that we think it 
should not now be appealed to for proof texts, 
nor insisted on in harmonizing the Gospels at 
this point.” 
This marks a growth in opinion since his 
paper in the Baptist Quarterly for July, 
1869, and shows that Dr. Broadus would 
rather be consistent with truth as it gradu- 
ally becomes clear, than even with him- 
self. 

Professor Heiurici, as is well known, has 
some special critical canons of his own (see 
his ‘‘ Commentary on I Cor.,”’ 1880, p. vii)— 
chief among which is his ‘‘ conviction that 
the agreement of the oldest versions with 
the oldest patristic citations is of greater 
weight than the agreement of the manu- 
scripts’’—to which is added that other odd 
conviction that the temptation to inter- 
polate was less strong with the copyists 
of the Greek-Latin manuscripts than with 
those of Alexandria and Constantinople. 
The text which he has wou on these princi- 
ples for II Cor. underlies the epoch-making 
“Commentary on II Cor.,’”’ which he has 
published this year. It is of the more in- 
terest to us here that it has been made the 
subject of asomewhat caustic criticism in 
the Dutch Theologisch Tijdschrift (1887, 
IV, pp. 432-440) from the pen of Dr. J. M.S. 
Baljon, a writer who is already well but not 
very favorably known as the champion of a 
very inconsiderate form of conjectural 
emendation. His-criticism against Heinrici 
turns chiefly on what he deems to be Hein- 
rici’s bondage to the manuscripts. He 
scoffs at the idea of ‘‘families,’’ and pro- 
nounces the use of the ‘‘so-called text-re- 
censions” in reconstructing the text to be 
antiquated. He is very sharp against Hein- 
rici’s habit of speaking of the witnesses as 
‘*authorities’’—no doubt «a somewhat mis- 
leading use of the word. Quoting part of 
the note on II Cor., i, 10—‘‘ The last (xa? 
piceca) is accepted by Tischendorf and 
Westcott and Hort on the ground of BC 
Copt. Arm., etc.,’’—he criticises it thus: 

“Incorrect. Kai ptceraz is accepted by Tisch 
endorf and We-tcottt and Hort with the wit- 
ne*ses name'!, on this ground —viz., that. accord- 
ing to Tischendorf, this text was tie most 
broadly current in the second century, and, ace 
cording to Weste tt and Hurt it wes the genu- 
ine text. Onthe ground of the manuscripts no 
text is accept: d, for the manuscripts have no 
authority. This the autograph alone has.” 
Naturally, however, it is Heinrici’s con- 
servative attitude toward capricious con- 
jectures that most inflames his critic. 
is his general charge : 

“In common with most commentators he 
counts rather than weighs the witnesses, and 
does not assume a free enough attitude over 
againstthe critical apparatus. It is as if not 
Heinrici but the witnesses shou! | determine the 
genuine text. Heinrici repeatedly speaks of the 
‘authority’ of the manuscripts. It grows ot of 
this that Heinrici dares not deviate from the 
so-called ‘authority’ of the manuscripts, and 
prefers to give untenable expositions rather 
than call in the help of critical conjecture. It 
is characteristic that whenever he does me the 
honor of mentioning my study, he commends 
me most whenever [I have simply rejected a 
conjeci re. Toaccett a conjecture is for him, 
alas! contraband. Still, itisa great gain that 
Heinrici, in his treatment of the text, permits 
conjectural criticism here and there to be at 
least heard” (p. 453). 


Here 


In support of this charge, Baljon adduces 
soma half-dozen passages his 
opinion, conjectures are necessary, and 
where he thinks Heinrici for lack of them 
has given *‘ hopeless expositions.”’ 
case, 


where, in 


In every 
will side 
against Baljon’s finding conjecture neces- 
sary, and it will not require sobriety to re- 
ject the conjectures which he gravely pro- 
poses in order to better the text. It is a pe- 
culiarity of critics like Dr. Baljon, that they 
confuse the question of the abstract right of 
conjectural emendation with the infallibil- 
ity of their own conjectures. When we ad- 
mit, however, as we heartily do admit, the 
right, propriety and apparent occasional 
need of conj-cture in settling even the New 
Testament text; we are far from admitting 
that it is an easy matter to amend so per- 
fect a text, or that everybody is fitted by 
natural gifts and acquired skill to under- 
take the task asa yay after-dinner amuse- 
ment. Poor Holland! her ‘ advanced crit- 
ics’”’ to-day are at once the most irresponsi- 


however, every sober mind 





ble andthe most self-complacent in Chris- 
tendom. At the moment when _ sober- 
minded students of the classics are protest- 
ing against the license of critical conjecture 
that has hitherto been allowed to deform 
their texts, and are defending everywhere 
the transmitted text again; when we are 
having such lessons read us, in every sphere 
of learning, as is involved in the following 
words from Prof. Max Miller, when speak- 
ing of Sanscrit texts: 

** We know now that the rules of conjectural 
criticism have often done harm and that in San- 
scrit, more than anywhere else, diplomatic crit- 
icism is our only safety.”—Academy, July 30th 
1887 ,— 
there still remain men in Holland who 
jauntily rewrite the New Testament when- 
ever they have a leisure moment free from 
pressing care. Is Holland full of Mr. Shan- 
dys’ Says the immortal ‘Tristram: 

‘Nature had been prodigal in her gifts to my 
father beyond measure, and had sown the seeds 
of verbal criticism as deep within him as she 
had done the seeds of all other knowledge; so 
that he had got out his penknife, and was trying 
experiments upon the sentence, to see if he 
could not scratch some better sense into it. 
‘I’ve got within a single letter, brother Toby,’ 
cried my father, ‘of Erasmus his mystic mean- 
ing!’ *Youare near enough, brother,’ replied 
my uncle,*in all conscience.’ *‘Pshaw!’ cried 
my father, scratching on,‘I might as well be 
seven miles off.’ ‘I've done it,’ said my father, 
snapping his fingers. *See, my dear brother 
Toby, how I have mended the sense.’ * But you 
have marr’d a word,’ replied my uncle Toby. 
My father put on his spectacles, bit his lips and 
tore out the leaf in a passion.” 

Whenever a Mr. Shandy snaps his fingers, 
it is time to whistle ‘ Lillibullero.”’ 

{n the March number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift (XXI, xi, pp. 163-203),Dr. J. H. A 
Michelsen, of Kampen, pours out upon us, 
to the last bitter drop, the threat that he 
had made in the fifth number of the preced- 
ing year, that he would show that there 
was an earlier and briefer epistle to the Ro- 
mans than what he had, even then, left us 
to grieve over. Following Weisse’s lead, 
he begins by trying to prove a multitude of 
interpolations in the epistle prior to all 
documentary evidence. These fall, he thinks, 
into two classes: 1. Old Testament citations 
which do not fit in with what they are ad- 
duced to prove; did Paul forget what he 
wanted to prove? 2. Words, phrases and 
sentences foreign to Paul’s style or incon- 
sistent with the course of thought. Asa 
great number of interpolations had already 
been thrown out in obtaining the “latest 
redaction,’’ the addition to them of this 
new mixed multitude leaves “a shorter 
Romans,”’ with a vengeance. Then, Dr. 
Michelsen argues that toward the end of 
the second ceutury, three forms of the 
epistle. at least, were in circulation: (1) A 
Western form, containing i-xiv, xv, xvi, 1- 
24; (2) an Eastern form, containing i-xiv, 
xvi, 25-27; and (3) the Marcionite form, con- 
taining i-xiv only. Behind them all, ley an 
earlier form still, containing i-xiv in 
briefer shape, but already grossly interpo- 
lated. Even this wag not the original form; 
nor would it be were it free from interpola- 
tiou: 

“Tt manifestly consists of two parts, which 

have been arbitrarily put together, although 
they may, perhaps, be bythesame hand. These 
two sections are i-xi and xii-xiv.” 
No less than six ‘‘ editions’ of Romans are 
thus counted: the oldest was used by “our 
Epistle to the Galatians’; the “‘ second en- 
larged edition,” by Justin Martyr; this 
waxed into the shorter (8d) Eastern and 
longer (4th) Western texts, after A.p. 150; 
then the Western interpolations were 
adopted into the Eastern text in time to 
give Clement, of Alexandria, a “fifth en- 
larged edition”; and finally the ‘‘ Church 
text’? was formed about A.p. 400. The odd 
thing about it is that Dr. Michelsen doesn’t 
seem to be struck with the strangeness of 
Paul’s being a successful author, of whose 
book “five enlarged” editions would be 
called for before the time of Clement. He 
even seems proud of his discovery. ‘This 
may be criticism; but it is criticism turn- 
ing Japanese enough gravely to commit 
bari-kari before the eyes of an applauding 
world. 

Perhaps, in closing, a word ought to be 
added, directing the reader to some general 
discussions of textual-critical literature, 
such, e.g., as Ziéckler gives each year in the 
Zeitschrift fur kirchliche Wissenschaft und 
kirchliche Leben (this yearin Heft II, pp. 
57-59), or Holtzmann in the Jahrbuch, pub- 
lished now by Lipsius; or such asisgivenin 
the annual volume called ** Current Discus- 
sions on Theology,” published by the profes- 
sor of Chicago Seminary (this year by Profes- 
sor Scott, pp. 94-99), or by Drs. Marcus Dods 
andS. D. F. Salmond, from time to time, in 
the pages of The Expositor. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 5TH. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION.—Marr. xvit, 1-18. 


Notes.—‘‘ After six days.’’—Luke ix, 28, 
included the days from which and to which 
Matthew speaks of. Six days from conver- 
sation in last lesson.——‘‘ A high moun- 
tain apart.’’-—Popular tradition has fixed 
the spot on Mt. Tabor; but modern scholar- 
ship (Lightfoot, Dr. Robinson and Dean 
Stanley) fixes upon some one of the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Cesarea Philippi. It 
is likely that Mt. Hermon was the spot. 
No one can be positive —_—“‘ Was transfig- 
ured,’’—Metamorphosed, changed in out- 
ward appearance. A change not in essence 
but in quality. ** Moses and Elijah.” — 
Who represented the law and the prophets, 
It was indeed fit that these spiritual lead- 
ers should wish totalk with Christ about 
his death and he with them. The spontane- 
ous spiritual recognition of these leaders, 
and the fact of their being there, after all, 
proves that death does not make an end to 
operations of the spiritual natures of those 
it claims. “T will make here three tab- 
ernacles.’’—Booths, tents out of brushwood 
for you to spend the night in after your 
conversation. Peter was undoubtedly stu- 
petied by these wonderful apparitions His 
love and characteristic zeal prompt him to 
do something to make them comfortable. 
——'A bright cloud overshadowed 
them.’’—There is a difference of interpreta- 
tion as to whether the three or the whole 
company were included in the cloud. One 
thing we know is that the cloud was indica- 
tive of the divine presence, the complacency 
ofthe Father in the Son.”———* Hear ye 
himn.”’—Accept what he teaches as ultimate. 
“Tell the vision to no man.”’—This 
word vision has an objective, not a subject- 
ive sense. It implies the reality of what had 
just ceased to be.———‘‘ Why then say the 
scribes that Elijah must first come?’’—How 
could Jesus be the Messiah unless Elijah 
had preceded him according to Matt. iii, 1, 
4,5. Jesus answers: He shall come and re- 
form all the degenerate customs of the 
Jews, indeed he has come, and the Jews put 
him to death. Thus the prophets are ful- 
filled. 

Instruction.—Jesus took three choice 
selected disciples to witness his glory. 
Thus it is not given to every honest Chris- 
tian to apprehend all the inner spiritual 
truths. The Christlike soul, which, in its 
fidelisy to truth converges toward him, will 
catch new glimpses of his glory day by day; 
but not allatonce. The Christian system 
is nothing if not one of development. We 
shall see him as he is some time if we follow 
him prayerfully to the mountain hights. 

Moses’ face was changed to exceeding 
brightness by reason of the glory of God 
reflected therefrom. With Christ it was 
different. The radiance burst from within 
out. He was luminous as the sun, from the 
intensity of his own light—the exceeding 
purity of his divine nature and life. May 
we shine, not only from reflected light, 
but because there is within us an intensi- 
ty of truth and love that can no more be 
hid than 42tna. 

Peter in his delirium of excitement would 
build for the Lord and the saints temporary 
tents of brushwood, a sort of camping-out 
place for the night. To build such a taber- 
nacle is easy for us. Most of usdoit. We 
erect temporary dwelling-places for Jesus 
out of our impulses. Instead of this let 
each build a permanent home for him in 
thedominant purpose to do his will. 

Afterall it is worth while to live such a 
life, modeled after Christ, so that even if 
we do not hear the Father’s voice commend- 
ing, nevertheless we know that our works 
are stamped with God’s approval. Of this 
we are sure when we receive peace and be 
stow happiness. 

The consciousness of God begets humility 
in the true disciple. He casts himself in the 
dust and cries: ‘‘Unclean! unclean!’ 
Christ then raises him up and comforts 
him. 

No wonder these three were frightened at 
the strange appearances. But when all was 
over, when the blinding excitement had 
passed away, and they felt their friend’s 
touch and looked upon his calm face, what 
a feeling of personal security! They were 
alone with him. 

Christ did fulfill literally the Law and the 
Prophets. Heis a formal as well as a real 
Messiah. We can receive him in the full 
belief that he overlooked no requirement of 
his position. He is no inperfect redeemer. 
He is our official Saviour. 

This is the second identification of Christ 
by the Father. There is no use caviling 
about the divinity of Christ if the gospels 
are accepted as a true account of what did 


take place. Deny them, deny ail. Accept 
them, accept all. 

















Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

COLBY, Lewis, died recently in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., aged 80. 

COOK, R. S., Lansing, accepts call to Eas- 
ton, Kan. 

GOODCHILD, Frank M., ord. in Amenia, 
pe 

HART, HENRy A., died recently in Haver 
hill, Mass., from injuries received in the 
railroad accident at Bradford. 

PETERSON, FRANK, Minneapolis, Minn., 
resigns. 

ROLFE, T. E., accepts call to Granada, 
Kan. 

SHEPARDSON, L. F., Athol, accepts call 
to Barnstable, Mass. 

SIMPSON, B. F., Duluth, Minn., resigns. 

THOMAS, Cyrus, Lu Verne, Minn., resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, WILLIAM F., First ch., EKasthamp- 
ton, Mass., resigus. 

BRAY, SPENCER H.. New Haven, Conn., 
called to Bethany ch., New York, N. Y. 

BULLOCK, M. A., So. Haven, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Iowa City, Ia. 

BURR, RICHARD M., Center ch., Gidman- 
ton, N. H., resigns. 

BURTON, Horatio N., Union City, Mich., 
resigns. 

CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., 
Rushford, Minn. 

COOK, CHARLES H., 

“ Antioch, Cal. 

CRAWFORD, J. C.. accepts call to Nick- 
erson, Kan. 

DE LONG, D.D., called to Arkansas City, 
Kan. 

DELZELL, SAMUEL W., Brookfield, Mo., 
has begun work at San Jacinto, Cal. 
GLEASON, HERBERT W., Como ‘Ave. ch., 

Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

HARRINGTON, Myron O., supplies at 
Russell, Kan. 

HAZEN, WILLIAM W., supplies at Hamil 
ton, Il. 

HERRICK, HENRY M., ord. in Winona, 
Minn. 

HOULDING, Horace W., South Riverside, 
Cal., accepts call to Prescott, Arizona. 

HUMPHREYS, THomMAs A., Cawker, Kan., 
resigns. 

HUNTINGTON; CHARLEs W., central ch., 
Providence, R. I.. accepts call to High 
St. ch.. Lowell, Mass. 

INGALIS, Epmonp C., Saco, Me., resigns. 

en. D. T., has begun work at Lusk, 

yyo. 

JENNESS, GEORGE O., Attleboro Falls, 
Mass., resigns. 

KANAGY, J. J., Berryville and Vanderbilt, 
Micb., resigus. 

LANSING, RoBeErT C., Boston, 
called to Quechee, Vt. 

MALCOLM, Jonn W., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called to Milford, Mass. 

NUTTING, JouN D., Wauseon, O., resigns. 

OLDS, A. D., supplies Pittsfield, O. 

RANSLOW, EUGENE J., Wells River, ac- 
cepts call to Swanton, Vt. 

SPENCER, G. M.. invited to become act- 
ing pastor at Gilroy, Cal., for a year. 
WALKER, GEoRGE L., Center ch., Hart- 

ford, Conn., resigns. 

WALLACE, GEORGE R., called to Spring- 
field, Ill. 

WEBB, STEPHEN W., Worcester, called to 
W. Springfield, Mass. 

WEEDEN, CHARLEs F., Hartford Semi- 
nary, called to Colchester, Conn. 

WILCOX, J. B., accepts call to First ch., 
San Diego, Cal. 

WILSON, Epwin P., Phillips ch., Water- 
town, Mass., accepts call to Woodford’s 
Corner, Me. 

WINCH, C. M., Jamaica, accepts call to 
Corinth, Vt. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BURDICK, C. R., removes frem Prairie Du 
Sac, Wis., to Lake Forest, II]. 

COLLIER, F. M.. removes from Lake City, 
Utah, to Delta, Col. 

ELLIOTT, S. W., West Union, called to 
Kingston, O. 

EVANS, W. M., removes from Manchester 
to Grand Junction, Ia. 

FAY, C. E., accepts call to Unadilla, N. Y. 

HERRING, CHARLES E., inst. in East Har- 
lem ch., New York City. 

PRICE, B. M., removes from Alliance to 
Dennison, O 

REED, J. A., First ch., Springfield, I1l., re- 
signs. 

RUSK, Jonny, Sixth ch., Cincinnati, O., 
called to Fifth Avenue ch., Columbus, 
O. 


accepts call to 


invited to supply at 


Mass., 


VAN PELT, REUBEN H., Trumansburgh, 
N. Y., called to First ch., Lawrence, 
Kan. 

WALKER, EpwWaArbD F., removes from Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, O., to Evansville, Ind. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BRADLEY, LEVERETT, becomes rector St. 
Luke’s ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

GOLDSBORKOUGH, Rospert Lioyp, New 
Brunswick, N. J., died recently, aged 77. 

HOYT. MELANCTHON, D.D., died recently 
in Scotland, Dak., aged 79. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the Week 
awiil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 


lashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE 
NEW WORLD.* 


BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 











WHEN we consider the extraordinary 
archeological importance as well asthe 
beauty of the antiquities of Mexico and 
Central America, it is remarkable that so 
little has been done toward exploring 
them. This isthe more singular because 
all accounts agree both as to their abun- 
dance and the rapid decay which, ere 
many years, must render them shapeless 
heaps. Often composed of materials de- 
structible in that moist climate where 
the rank vegetation springs, as in a night, 
from roof and wall and rends_ them 
asunder, the artist and the archeologist of 
the next century will find but little of im- 
portance remaining of the dense popula- 
tions and the peculiar civilization which 
were destroyed by the ruthless compan- 
ions of Cortez and Grijalva. 

Hence, every attempt to explore these 
ruins, and preserve them at least by 
drawings, photographs and casts, should 
be hailed with cordial interest, and M. 
Charnay’s volume, incomplete as are the 
results it records, is still a most valuable 
addition to the scanty literature on the 
subject. The present work is a transla- 
tion from the French edition,and is hand- 
somely printed and bound; the illustrations 
are numerous and generally excellent; 
they are mostly from the French edition, 
although a few are borrowed from the 
admirable series of drawings made by Mr. 
Catherwood with the aid of the camera- 
lucida for Stephens’s famous and fascinat- 
ing work, entitled ‘‘Central America, Chi- 
apas and Yucatan,” published in 1842. It 
is an interesting fact that both works 
bear the imprimatur of the time-honored 
firm of Harper & Brothers. The trausla- 
tion of M. Charnay’s work is creditably 
done, generally fluent, and with a clear 
apprehension of French idioms. It seems 
an error, however, to say on the title-page 
voyages and explorations; travels would be 
more correct. Voyage in French means 
journeys both by land and sea, but in 
English it is applicable only to the latter; 
while M.Charnay’s explorations were car- 
ried on, with one brief exception, on the 
coast, by land. It is also unfortunate that a 
work of this character, intended primarily 
as a work of information rather than of 
entertainment, should be furnished with 
no index. In these days crowded with 
books and events it is almost an imposi- 
tion for such a book to claim the atten- 
tion of the scholar without such aid. The 
dates on the title-page are also mislead- 
ing. for they imply that the author was 
occupied a large share if not all the time 
from 1857 to 1882 in exploration, when in 
point of fact only a very small portion of 
that period was passed in this way. M. 
Charnay was sent in 1857 by the French 
Government to investigate American an- 
tiquities, but owing to the slender re- 
sources at his command and, as he sug- 
gests, a somewhat inadequate idea of the 
importance of these remains, he was 
there only a very short time. Upward of 
twenty years elapsed before he resumed 
his researches, in 1880. Thus we see that 
instead of twenty-three years, as the title- 
page seems to suggest, he was less than 
three years in that country, including 
both expeditions and time of transit. 
Considering the difficulties to be over- 
come and the extent of the ruins this was 
only sufficient for a very partial sur- 
vey, and he admits that the greater por- 
tion of the investigations into those anti- 
quities remains for the efforts of future 
archeologists and explorers. 

The positive advantages of M. Charnay’s 
labors are chiefly derived from the fact 
that he laid down and followed a system- 
atic plan based, as we are led to infer, on 
the deductions he had previously made 
from the study of the Spanish chroniclers, 
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and the theories and reports of such 

travelers as Humboldt, Stephens and 

Waldeck. 

The second expedition was undertaken 

in 1880 at the joint expense of the French 

Government and Mr. Piere Lorillard of 

New York. Both, it seems, had such a 

plan in view, and it seemed best, there- 

fore, to husband their resources as well 

as to prevent rivalry by combining their 

purposes. The expedition was placed in 

charge of M. Desiré Charnay, who was 

directed to follow a systematic course of 
exploration and take photographs of bas- 
reliefs and hieroglyphics as well as casts, 

by the process of Laval, with paper im- 
pressions or squeezes. Copies of the casts 
were to be placed in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, and in the 
Musée Lorillard of the Trocadero at Paris. 

The original fragments brought away by 
M. Charnay were, by agreement, taken to 
Paris, a cause of regret to all Americans. 
M. Charnay began his investigations at 
the northern end, at Tula, sixteen leagues 
north of the city of Mexico, proceeding 
thence southward, on the theory he had 
evidently formed before commencing 
operations, that the Toltecs invaded 
Central America from the north, and 
were the authors of the cities whose ruins 
now abound in that region. From Tula 
he proceeded to Teotihuacan, only a few 
leagues distant. Although so near to 
Mexico, yet no logical systematic. in- 
vestigation of those places had been 
yet undertaken, when M. Charnay 
broke ground on the great mound of Tula 
or Palpan, thefirst capital of the Toltecs. 
Although the ruins at this and the next 
place explored—Teotihuacan—are of the 
most extensive character, M. Charnay 
satisfied himself with excavating the 
ruins of only one or two palaces or 
dwellings. This course he followed at 
most of the places he visited, his purpose 
being notso much to bring to light what 
still exists as to prove his theory that the 
Toltecs were the creators of the civiliza- 
tion which produced the cities in that 
part of our continent. =Thus he proceeded 
to the great cemeteries in the mountains, 
along the Gulf coast to Uxmal and 
Chichen-Itza, thence to Tikal and Loril- 
lard, Coban and Copan, Palenque, etc., 
tracing the routes of the various Toltec 
emigrations. The ancient city, in a hith- 
erto unexplored region which was called 
by Stephens ‘‘Phantom City,” M. Charnay 
named, with doubtful taste, although a 
certain degree of justness, after the mu- 
nificent citizen whe had initiated this ex- 
pedition. 

It is evident that such an erea could 
only be cursorily reconnoitered in the short 
space of two years, unless the explora- 
tions were confined to very narrow lim- 
its, especially if one takes into considera- 
tion the immense difficulties to be en- 
countered ina very trying climate and in 
acountry most densely overgrown with 
rank forests and an almost impenetrable 
jungle which completely envelopes the 
ruins and greatly increases the labor of 
gaining access to them. And such was 
the course pursued by M. Charnay. 

But what explorations he attempted 
appear to have been made with thorough- 
ness; and while an enormous mass of an- 
tiquities yet remain to be brovght to light 
by future explorers, he seems to have dis- 
covered enough to probably settle two 
theories which most previous investiga- 
tors have surmised to be the correct opin- 
ions concerning the races and civilizations 
of Mexico and Central America. 

He concludes that all these ruins are 
the work of the Toltec race. Whether they 
superseded any other aboriginal race is an 
open question; but this architecture is 
Toltec. In the case of the Mayasof Yuca- 
tan, there seem to be traces of their in- 
fluence on the art of the conquerors, al- 
though the two were very soon merged 
in one form of artistic expression. The 
Toltecs were a mild, comparatively hu- 
mane race, with somewhat elevated ideas 
regarding the Deity, and a genuine appre- 
ciation of the purity of domestic life. The 
digest which M. Charnay gives of the 
character and customs of the Toltecs as 
recorded by Torquemada, Veytia, Ixtlilx- 
ochitl, Sahagun, and other early author- 





ities, as well as from the monuments re- 





maining, is interesting and valuable. 

The fierce people whom the Spaniards 

first encountered in Mexico, the chief 

feature of whose worship was the terrible 

custom of human sacrifices, were the 

Aztecs, who had invaded Mexico from the 

north only about a century earlier. 

M. Wharnay’s second conclusion relates 

to the age of these antiquities. Waldeck 

has argued strongly in favor of a 

period dating, perhaps, previous to the 

Christianera. But the very rapid decay 

which has overtaken these ruins shows 
that they cannot boast any such age. In 
the time of the Spanish invasion Tula and 
Teotihuacan are described by eye wit- 
nesses as in admiravle condition, being,in 
fact, but recently abandoned. Now they 
are crumbled, and covered with earth and 
rank vegetation. Ruins which Stephens 
describes only forty-five years ago, have 
become far more dilapidated since he 
was there, and must soon disappear. 
Hence it seems evident that the Toltecin- 
vasion cannot well datebeyond the ninth 
century, or about one thousand years 
ago. In view of these facts one is filled 
with indignation when he considers the 
horrible barbarities of the Spaniards 
toward these people and the utter indif- 
ference they have shown in protecting 
the priceless heritage of archeological 
treasures which was intrusted to their 
care. But for this almost criminal care- 
lessness how much greater and more valu- 
able would be the noble mine left for the 
investigation of archeologists and schol- 


rars. We do not think M. Charnay at- 


taches sufficient importance to the fre- 
quent reproduction of the sign of the 
cross among the bas-reliefs of the Tol- 
tecs. Brinton in his masterly mono- 
graph entitled ‘‘The Myths of the New 
World,” a work of research and thought, 
has demonstrated the universal diffusion 
of this mystic symbol among all the races 
of the Western continent as well as 
in the wilds of Cambodia and India. 

M. Charnay deserves credit for what he 
has accomplished; but he has by no 
means exhausted the subject. We regard 
his work rather as that of an earnest 
pioneer, while others with equal enthu- 
siasm and scholarship and more time and 
means at their command shall follow and 
complete the exploration of Central 
America. Until that has been accom- 
plished, we feel that it would be well not 
to accept M. Charnay’s conclusions as 
final. although exceedingly probable. 

Although the journal of his travels and 
explorations does not compare in attract- 
iveness with that of Mr. Stephens, which 
is one of the standard works of travel, it 
is well written, and will well repay peru- 
sal even by those who are little concerned 
in the antiquities of our continent. If 
his efforts, aided by the generous munifi- 
cence of Mr. Lorillard and the French 
Government, should stimulate some of 
our own antiquarians to continue the 
work he has so well pursued, then, indeed, 
the world may owe him a double debt of 
gratitude. 


o 





The Bibliotheca Sacra for January is 
a full and rich number even as compared 
with itself in any period of its history. First 
on its table is a paper on The Economy of 
Pain, by the Rev. Henry Hayman, Alding- 
ham, England. The Rev. A. E. Merriam, 
of Grand Rapids, indicates ‘‘ Some Relations 
of Divorce to Social Morality.”’ Students of 
biblical history will find much to interest 
them in ‘‘ A Newly Discovered Key to Bib- 
lical Chronology,”’ by J. Schwartz, librarian 
of the Apprentices’ Library in this city. In 
this paper the author applies himself to the 
matter contained in the Bible alone and has 
apparently reached a result which brings 
the Old Testament chronology into agree- 
ment with the Eponym and with Ptolemy. 
He reserves for another paper Egyptian and 
early Oriental chronology and things bear- 
ing on that of the Bible. The other papers 
in the number are “‘ Modern Idealism,’ by 
President Strong; *‘ Historical Development 
of the Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper,” by Prof. J. W. Richard, D.D., 
Springfield, O.; ‘‘A Short History of the 
Missionary Society «t Hermannsburg, 
North Germany,” Pastor G. Haccius, 
written for the Bibliotheca by Pastor C. 
Haccius, of Dorfmark, and translated by 
Prof. Chas. Harris, Carbondale, Ill.; “Two 
Histories of Christian Doctrine,’ Prof. 





Frank H. Foster, Oberlin, 0.; ‘“‘Ger- 





man Periodical Literature and Intel- 

ligence,” and “Recent Publications.” 

The Reformed Quarterly Review (Dr. 

Thomas G. Apple and Dr. Johr M. Titzel, 

Editors) opens with a fascinating ‘“‘ Ana y- 

sis,” by H. P. Laird, Esq., of *‘ The Song 

of Solomon,” and is followed by a series 

of other valuable papers, among which 

we note, for its bold and penetrating 

thoughtfulness, Dr. Wm. Rupp’s paper on 

“Theological Problems,’’ Dr. Rupp’s point 

is not to enumerate or classify, much less 

to settle these problems, nor even to show 

how they are to be settled. His point is to 

explain why the Living Church must always 

have its hands full of them, where they come 

from, what irrepressible necessity projects 

them into the sphere of public controversy, 

and, being there what end they promote in 

the development of theological truth. (Re- 

formed Church Publishing House, Phila- 

phia.) The Baptist Quarterly Review 

contains the conclusion of Dr. Hovey’s ex- 
amination of the Scriptural and patriotic 

evidence concerning the communion wine 

question. A paper replete with curious 
learning, on ‘‘The Precious Stones in 
Aaron’s Breastplate,” comes from Otis H. 

Marston. The Rev. James W. Wilmarth 
makes an earnest argument for the with 
drawal of the Church from the field of sec- 
ular reform and the concentration of its 
work on what he holds to be its legitimate 
spiritual sphere. We have had enough of 
this kind of pleading in time past. The 
biographic paper of the number is 
a refreshing sketch of “John Myles 
and his Time,” by the Rev. John Jones. 
That on ‘*The New Theology,” by Presi- 
dent Strong, a broad, temperate discussion, 
free from abuse, which meets the issue 
fairly and on the strong grounds of theo- 
logical catholicity. We note, however, 
witb some consternation, that he does so by 
abandoning the theology which has been 
held in the New School Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
Churches, and by falling back on the Old 
School theories which caused the ruoture 
between the two wings of the Presbyterian 
body. We noted that Dr. Morris did the 
same thing by implication, in a rather fur- 
tive way,in his very able discussion of the 
question, “ Is there Salvation after Death?” 
President Strong comes out boldly on the 
point and charges responsibility for the 
“New Theology” on President Edwards to 
begin with, and particularly on Professor 
Park, whom he mentions by name and de- 
votes a paragraph to as being in the succes- 
sion of derelict thinkers. Things bave in- 
deed come to a pretty pass if we must go 
back as far as this to find the root of trou- 
ble, and if the peccant principle of the 
“Andover theology”? lies back in the 
founders of the Seminary or is concealed in 
the theology of Dr. Storrs, President Bart- 
lett, Dr. Dexter, or even of Dr. Alden 
himself. We entertain, however, a very 
comfortable confidence, notwithstanding 
Dr. Strong, that a man may learn theology 
from the old New England divines without 
breaking out into heresy. He is certainly 
wrong in calling Dr. N. W. Taylor a nomi- 
nalist, unless he denies the distinction be- 
tween the nomiualist and the conceptualist, 
to which position Dr. Taylor adhered. 
The A. M. E. Church Review has a stimu- 
lating number for January. It is par- 
ticularly rich in matter which indicates the 
vitality of the body; such, for example, as 
the sketch of the Hon. Alexander Clark, 
LL.D., and of ‘*Some Negro Poets.”’ In the 
same line are two vigurous papers on 
“Southern Industrial Development” and 
“Some of the Evils of Reconstruction.”’ 
The Christian Quarterly forthe month shows 
the same vigor which we note in the others. 
In the opening paper the editor, Mr. E. W. 
Herndon, makes a short defense of the de- 
nominational repudiation of ordination to 
the ministry of the local church. Dr. B. F. 
Manise continues his discussion of ‘ Elec- 
tion,’’ in a third paper on thesubject. The 
other contributions are ‘“‘Is it of Faith?” 
A. McGary; ‘‘ The Blood of Christ,” David 
Lipscomb; “Infant Church Membership,” 
Jas. E. Scobey; ‘‘Tne Resurrection,” W. B. 
F. Treat; ‘‘ Things that Divide,” T, R. Bur- 
nett; ‘‘ Canan Unmarried Man bea Bishop?’’ 
to which the editor replies Yes; “‘ Editorial’’ 
and Book Notices. ——The Southern Method- 
ist Review reprints for its leading num- 
ber from the Fortnightly for April, Dean 
Burgon’s reply to Canon Freemantle’s 
“Theology under its Changed Conditions” 
in the March number of the same quarterly. 
The ‘‘reply” without the paper is hardly fair. 
Among the interesting numbers which fol- 
low we can only note a very practical and 
pungent piece of plain talk to stingy church- 
members in the paper on ‘‘ Trials and Dis- 
couragements of Stewards,” and another on 
“The Rise of the Monthly Magazine,” by 

















the editor, Dr. W. P. Harrison. (Nash ville 
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Southern Meth. Pub. House.) Number 
one in the Uniturian Review for the 
month, ‘‘ The Scripture Idea of Salvation,” 
by Conrad Mascol, reduces the number to 
the level of rationalistic low water and, 
unfortunately, the Hon. George Julian’s 
account of his own personal experiences in 
**A Se rch after Truth ” comes to precisely 
the same termination. The other numbers 
are an encouraging report on the results of 
* Profit Sharing in Practice,’ a very sound 
and intelligent paper on “‘ Charity Studies,” 
by Henry D. Stevens: a candid sketch of the 
abortive German reformer priest ‘ John 
Ronge and the English Protestants,”’ John 
Fretwell; ‘‘ Egyptian Doctrine of the Fu- 
ture Life,” Louis G. Janes; ‘**Church Ex 
tension: what it means to us,”’ a redeemiug 
and suggestive paper, which with ‘ Liter- 
ary Criticism ’”’ and ** Book Notices” ends 
the list. ———The last number of the New 
Englander and Yale Review — at the 
head of its table Dr. Wm. . Patton's 
caustic review of the last me Acid x of ‘ The 
American Board at Springfield.”’ In ‘“‘ The 
Physician of To-day and the Future,” by EF. 
P. Buffett, we find a reflection of the gen- 
eral expectation of sensible observers that 
sanitation and general regulation is to sup- 
plant very much of the active medication 
now practiced, though we do not find inour 
horoscope of the future any su -h alarming 
bureaucratic regulation as he predicts for 
the coming age. Ernest Whitney contributes 
a review of “Dr. Furness’s Othello,” the 


last volume of the ‘New Variorum”’; 
and Perkins’s “France under Mazarin” 
is reviewed by Theodore Bacon. The 
other matter is ‘“‘ Unversity Topics” 
and ‘Current Literature.’’———The 
Church Review takes a_ plunge in 
the last number into illustrations and ec- 


clesiastics, which looks as it it intended to 
devote itself more closely to denominational 
interests than ever. We hope, however, 
that the shiny paper on which the first half 
of the number is printed is not to supersede 
the solid respectability of type and paper 
which has hitherto commanded our admi- 
ration. it leads off with an article on the 
** University of the South,” which describes 
the life and surroundings at Sewanee in a 
lively manner, and is very handsomely illus- 
trated. There is not a handsomer college 
president anywhere than the Rev. Telfair 
Hodgson, D.D., as he appears in full dress 
in the frontispiece. Two other illustrated 
articles follow, one being ‘‘ How to Decorate 
a Church for Christmas.”’ The contributions 
of general interest are ‘Lady Paula,” astudy 
of the fourth century by Jane Marsh Parker; 
an old Testament study of Satan by Prof. M. 
L.. Killner; Reviews of Wilberforce New- 
ton’s “Vine out of Egypt ” by John 
Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Moses Coit Tyler’s 
** Patrick Henry ’’ by Rey. Hall Harrison, 
and of “The Life, Times and Correspondence 
of Bishop White, ’’ by Bishop Perry, and 
“The Law of the Church in the United 
States,’’ by the Rev. H. M. Baum, the Ed 
itor. We note also in this number an * open 
letter” in answer to a question of THE INDE- 
PENDENT about an article in the September 
number on “ Shakespearian English and the 
Prayer Book.”’ This article had so many 
misstatements about Shakespeare’s use of 
words, and such queer ones, that we could 
not help wondering and asking whether it 
was a Quiz or a Blunder. The author has 
written five more pages in response. They 
leave the matter in deeper doubt. We have 
our private opinion; but we should not 
be surprised to hear that the editor 
and readers of The Church Review are 
mystified, and that with them ‘“‘the Lady 


or the Tiger?” has yiven place to “A 
Quiz or a Blunder?’ The author rises 
in this ‘‘open letter” to the defense in 


that tone of superiority which may be nat- 
ural enough for a defendant who has to con- 
fess judgment by silence on every point 
made against him. He says he was not 
writing for scholars. It is unfortunate 
for him that he feli into the hands of a 
scholar. It did not strikeus that the au- 
thor of the paper inthe Revicw was at all 
diffident, but as the * open letter’ says he 
was, and quotes his remark that he only indi- 
cated the problem, and his own suggestion 
as to its solution for the “crucible of more 
exact scholarship than his,” we reply that 
what he invited befell him, and that he has 
no reason to complain when he finds him- 
self in *‘ the crucible of more exact scholar- 
ship ” than his own. 

. Blackwood for January opens Tory as 
ever with a sharp arraignment of Scottish 
history iv a paper on “‘ Mary Stuart in Scot- 
land,” by John Skilton, C.B. The present 
number is devoted to the John Knox and 
William Maitland period, with more to 


come on Cecil and the part he took in the 
history. The other numbers are in the 
usual style and up to the usual standard of 
this magazine.———The Fortnightly Re- 





view opens with No. III on “The British 
Army,” by the author of *‘ Greater Britain.” 
The other papers are ‘* The Old School of 
Classics and the New,”’’ by Professor Tyrell; 
* Louis,” by Algernon Swinburne; “ Right 
and Wrong,” by W. 8S. Lilly; “Elk Hunt- 
ing,” by Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart.; 
“Charles Darwin,” by F. W. H. Meyers; 
“ Egypt in 1888,” by Col. F. Duncan, M.P.; 
“The Present State of the Novel. II,’ by 
George Saintsbury; ‘‘ The Higher Life,’ by 
the Rev. J. Llewellyn-Davies; ‘‘The Dis- 
tress in London. Remedies,”’ by Earl Comp- 
ton, and ‘‘ A Note on Out-door Relief,” by 
Cardinal Manning, which contains his as- 
sertions of the rights of a man in the stress 
of need. The doctrine laid down by Cardi- 
nal Manning is stated in general terms and 
does not at all carry with it the alarming 
inferences which have been drawn from it. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Co. Authorized 
Edition. Philadelphia.) 


.John Wiley & Sons publish Vol. LI of 
Preterita: Outlines and Thoughts, Per- 
haps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life, 
by John Ruskin. This volume is uniform 
with the preceding, and like it is injured 
for the reader by being double-leaded into 
too great spaces between the lines. (Price, 
$2.00.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co., of this city, have 
printed in a pretty pamphlet one of the 
most touching of Tolstoi’s shorter tales, 
“Where Love Is, There Is God Also,” in 
which a spirit of practical Christianity is 
beautifully expressed. 

- The highly successful New Princeton 
Review has made special] preparations for a 
brilliant volunr during the new year, and 
has added several important names to its 
contributors’ list. The Review, it will be 
remembered, appears every other month. 

..Funk & Wagnalls have in press a 
photographie fac-simile of the 1623 
folio edition of Shakespeare, #26 pages, to 
be sold at a very low price; it being an ex- 
act reproduction to the minutest detail of 
the original, with the pages photographed 
toa crown 8vo size. This reproduction is 
prepared expressly for students of Shakes- 
peare and the reference library. 


choice 


-In one handsome octavo volume, 
mapped, B. A. Hinsdale, P. D., will pres- 
ently issue a work, “ The Old Northwest: 
With a View of the Thirteen Colonies, as 
Constituted by the Royal Charters,”’ in 
twenty chapters, supplemented by an ap- 
pendix. This work of Mr. Hinsdale has a 
certain timeliness and will doubtless be 
widely read. Townsend MacCown, of this 
city, will publish it. 

. The title of W. E. Norris’s new novel 
of English life is “The Rogue.”’ This 
writer is to be mentioned among those who 
have in a relatively brief time written 
much, and are still hard at work in the 
trade without avy signs of giving out or 
presenting inferior work to the public. We 
still count ‘‘Thirlby Hall’? and * Adrian 
Vidal” her best books, next to their admir- 
able precursor, ‘‘ Matrimony.” 


“Queen Money” is the new novel by 
the author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,”’ a study of New York social life, 
which it is promised is exceedingly force- 
ful and interesting. Edward Bellamy, 
who wrote ‘Miss Ludington’s Sister,” an 
odd little novelette, a year or so ago, has a 
new book ready for publication, ‘Looking 
Back ward--2000-1887.”" Ticknor & Co., of 
Boston, bring out both stories. 

.-The American Folk-Lore Society is 
now fully organized and applications for 
memberships will be gladly entertained, if 
addressed to Mr. W. W. Newell, Acting 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. In tbe mem- 
bership already are included Francis Park- 
man, H. E. Scudder, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
T. W. Higginson, Prof. F. J. Child, Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, Isabel F. Hapgood, 
Samuel L. Clemens, H. Cabot Lodge, Dr. 
Felix Adler, Joel Chandler Harris, and nu- 
merous others equally active in professional 
life. The membership fee is three dollars 
annually, and a copy of the Society’s jour- 
nal is sent each person entering its roll. 


.. The interest and success of that ex- 
cellent and interesting weekly journal for 
young people, Our Youth, promises to be 
more assured than ever during the new 
volume just beginning. The illustrated 
work will be of choicer character than 
hitherto and rank with tbe best of its char- 
acter, and the long contributor’s list, which 
is now representative of much of the best 
literary talent available,includes the names 
of Sergeant R. M. Ballantyne, Mrs. J. H. 
Walworth, J. Macdonald Oxley, Charles 
Barnard, Kirk Munroe, Mrs. M. E. Sang- 
ster, C. F. Holder, and Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. 





..In addition to its serial stories by 
Henry James, Charles Egbert Craddock and 
a new writer, Edward H. House, who will 
contribute aserial with Japanese life as its 
theme, The Atlantic Monthly promises 
its readers for 1888, ‘‘Six Papers on the 
American Revolution,” by John Fiske ; 
‘* Boston Painters and Paintings,” by Will- 
iam H. Downes; ‘‘ Three Studies of Factory 
Life,”’ by L. C. Wyman, author of ‘‘ Poverty 
Grass,’’ etc.; ‘Occasional Poems,”’ by John 
G. Whittier; ‘*‘ Essays and Poems,” by Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes; *‘ Occasional Papers, ”’ 
by James Russell Lowell; ‘Several 
Poems, ’’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


..Georges Ohnet’s intensely interesting 
novel of ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges,’’ which has 
been the greatest success of any romance 
published in Paris during the past ten 
years, both in its literary and dramatic 
form, has just been added to William R. 
Jenkins’s admirable series of Romans 
Choisis. The story has become well-known 
here, especially through its dramatic ver- 
sions, under the titles of ‘‘ Lady Clare’’ and 
‘The Forge Master,’”’ have won a great 
deal of popularity. A charming little vol- 
ume of tales for young people by leading 
French writers is also issued by Mr. Jen- 
kins, under the title of the first one, 
Boum-Boum. They are enjoyable and 
graceful sketches for old or young. 
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BOOKS OF THI THE WEEE. 


Kecvilections of Forty Years. By Ferdinand 
De Lesseps Lig iy by Cc. B. Pitnam. 
In two volumes. Vol. aes pp. _xili, > 
Vol. II. 9x#'¢, pp. ~ "320 ew York: 

« RAGRONEE BO]. cocccccecccecesccsccscessesccecses #5 00 

Animal Magnetism. Ay Alfred Binet and Charles 
Féré, 734x544, pp. vi, 378. The same......... 

Home Again. By ~ tac MacDonald. 
i Sk. Sb scccuneprensaembebnes. apene 


The Story of Agsheng Grace. By G. Manville 
Fenn. 754x454, pp. iv, 521. The same......... 
Natural Resources of the United States. By 
Jacob Harris Patton, M.A., Ph.D, S4¢x6, pp. 
WEE. TED GREG. cocccocccvvesccesccecssevecse 


Snatched from the Poss-loue. A Young Girl's 
sife a: By N. J. Clodfelter. 64x: 
Philadeiphia: T. B. Peterson 


Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Bn. Christ, translated from the Original 
Greek: and with the former translations aili- 
gently compared and revised. y His Maj- 

esty’s special comtnene. Appointed to he 
read in Churches. 54x34, pp. 240. London, 
England: The British an Foreign. Bible So- 
Se re 


American Authors for Young Folks. By Aman- 
da Harris. 744x5, pp. 240. Boston: D. 
Lothrop SU centhardes ccntinsewarsbeeseetsdeces 

Se vee and Sword. By Oo. C. 
EN. Wale: Sy dich atonescebesebacsenvecses 

Songs ‘of the Pilgrims. With an Introduction 

the Rev. H. M, Dexter, _* p- cdited by 

M. D, Bisbee. 644x5. pp. 217. Boston 

and Chicago: C tt - aie -school 
and Publishing Society 075 

| Hymns. Number 5. With Standard se- 

ections by [ra D. Sankey, James McGrana- 

han, and Geo. C. Stebbins. 814x546, pp. 20k. 

New York and Chicago: Biglow & Main . 


Biogas ot - a ard the Home of the Ary: as, 
- Max Miller. 7! . pp. xxvil, " 
Now York: Lauaeen Green & Co............ 
First Steps in Electricity. By Charles Barnard. 
746x5, pp. 133, New York: Charles E. Merrill 
The Bride’s Gift to her Friends, By the Rev. 
Alfred H Fahnestuck. Decora wa by C. 
Sumner. 64x6!¢. Buffalo, N. gy 4 
We Ee Dl cv ckercccsscscosscxcvecsese cece 
Christ's Folk in the Appennine, Reminiscences 
of her friends among the Tuscan peasantry. 
By Francesca Alexander. Edited by John 
Ruskin, D.C. L. 8x54, pp. viii, 203. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons..............c..0000. 
An Order of Worship with Forms, Prayer for 
Divine Service. By Benjamin B. Comegyr. 
6x4, pp. 364. J.B. Lippincott Company....... 
Readings and Prayers for Aid in Private Devo- 
tion. By Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL.D. 5x 
#4, pp. 1/6. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 050 
An Exposition of the Aposties’ Creed. By the 
Rev..John Eyre Young. M.A. 7x44, pp. x, 
Bite Fr astvcncccnnescccssvecessacéecseses 
A Manual of Church History. By the Rey. 
C. Jennings, M. A. Intwovoiumes. Vol. * 
7x5, pp. xi, 154. The same 
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Turning Points in Thought and Conduct. By 
F ems pp. 210. 


James Morris Whiton, 
The same. 


Manual of Biblic al Archiwology. By Car 1 Fried- 
rich Keil. With Alterations and Additions 
furnished by the Author for the English 
translation. Translated from the German 
(chiefly) by the Kev. Peter Christie. Edited 
by the Rev. Frederick Crombie, D.D. Vol. 1, 
Mgxh, 2 New York: Scribner and Wel- 
> BOE ens ab chbcsnccntousensace a640 ceesees 

The Reign of Causality: A Vindication of the 
Scientific Principle of Telic Causal Effi- 
ciency. By Robert ‘Watts, D.D. 744x514, pp. 
ee SP ccinccdivannechinsecceshateasens 

Apologetics; or, The Scientific Vindication of 
Cc + ge my By_J. H. A. Ebrard, Ph.D., 

.D. {ll “rransiated aby Rev. 

vii, 406. 


Ph.D. 








John 
Mac m2. M.A. 4x6, The 
same. Three volumes 3ls. be pinttinionintmeate 
The White Ribbon Birthday Book. A selection 
for each day from the best writers among 
women. Edited by Anna A. Gordon. fl- 
lustrated py Mary \U. Lathbury, 7x5, pp. 
. Chicago: Woman’s Temperance Pubh 
cation Association 
A Popular Mineralogy and Geology. 
ne ogan. 746x544, pp. 69. New York: 
er ER isa cot seca cecccedlocec tees 
Patriotic Addresses in America and Engtand, 
from 1850 to 1835, on Slavery, the Civil War, 
and the dev elupment of Civil Liberty in the 
United State: By Henry Ward me. 
Edited with rr Review of Mr. 
Personality and Influence in Public affairs. 
By John R. Howard. 9x6 Pp. 855. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hu 
The Master of the Gunnery. 
‘rederick William Gunn. 
Illustrated. 12%4x' 


By Kath- 


eevceccccces 2% 
A Memorial of 
By his Pupils. 
ot pp. Xv, 179, New York: 

Tne Gunn Memorial association............ 
Looking Backward, me 88i. By Edward 
— my. 744x544, pp. 470. Boston: Ticknor 
Under the Southern Cross; or, Travelin Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania. New Zealand, Samoa and 
Other Pacific Islands. By Maturin M. Bal- 
lou. 8x5te, pp. xi, 405. The 
Gop Money. By the author a “ The Story 
of Margaret Kent.” 744x544, pp. 513. The 
i scneveveccnntecocesnmbevenstsvanihbonssoves 
Roy’s  Repensanece. A Novel By Adeline Ser- 
it. 634x444, pp. 890. New York- ny 

jolt Mrs056 enbasiebepssiubanimatenabig : 
Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre. ranslated from the French b 
Clara Bell. 6¢x4%. pp. iv, A9. Jew York: 


William 5. Gotusberger..............ceesseeee ° 















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE is a source of the most 
pleasurable entertainment.— Boston 
GLOBE. 


THE TARIFF 
For Protection and Development. 


By SENATOR EDMUNDS. 


Number 453. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1888, 


CONTAINS: 


A Little Swiss Sojourn. First Paper. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. With Twelve Tlus- 
trations by C. 8S, REINHART; 





A Novelette. 
Illustrated. Complete in this 


Louisa Pallant. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
number; 


Socialism in London. 


By J. H. Rosny. Ten Illustrations by FREDERIUCK 
BARNARD; 


The Tariff. 
Not “For Kevenue Only,” but also for Protection and 
Development. By the Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS: 


Hyderabad and Colconda. 
By the Rev. JOHN F. HURST, D.D., Bishop of the M. 
E. Church. Hlustrated; 


inFar Lochaber. 


By WILLIAM BLACK ; 


ANovel. Partil. 


Quebec. 


By C. H. FARNHAM. Richly !llustrated; 


The American Shipping Interest. 


By OSBORNE HOwWEs, Jr.; 


Felix Buhot, Painter and Etcher. 
By PHILIPPE BURTY. Illustrated from Etchings by 
FELIX BUHOT. One of these illustrations is the 
frontispiece. 
Ship-Railways—Ancient and Mod- 
ern. 
With Six Maps; 


1780, 


Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE: 


By F. L. HAGADURN, 


On the Outposts-- 
By EDMUND KIRKE. 


Poetry. 
PAMELA IN TOWN, By FLLEN M. HUTCHINSON. 
Illustrated; 
LOVE’S SEASON +. By AMELIE RIVES: 
THE SWORD OF LUCIFER. By C. P.CkANCH: 


Ramblings in the West. 


By the late General RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S. A.; 


Post-Prandial Studies. 
A tull-page Illustration from the Original Drawing 
by GEORGE DU MAURIER; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Authors’ Readings at Chickering Hall.—The Courage 
of Plain Entertainment.—The Jefferson Myth.-- 
The Musical Season in New Vork.—Trial by Jury 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLZS. 

Mr. Cabot’s Memoir of Emerson.—The Uuion of the 
Ethical and the ¥stheticin Emerson.—Emerson 
and Walt Whitman.—What is the Secret of Rus- 
sian Directness?/—The New Translation of Don 
Quixote.—The Qualities of Cervantes.—The 
Origin and Destiny of Humor.—Irving’s Resem- 
blance to Cervantes, and the Affinity of the 
Iberian and Anglo-Saxon Minds.—Dr. Holmes’s 
Last Book. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. 
—_—_—_—__——__-_-> — 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Free to Subseribers in the 
Canada, and Mexico. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. .........ccccsccccovccseses 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.........cccccccccceee os 


Postage United States, 





Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft,to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, 
with the current number. 


subscriptions will begin 


t#”-HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for 
postage. 


Published _by HARPER & BROTHERS New York: 


BOOK AGENT 





Send for Circulars to Amer- 
a Whe yay Company. 
rtford. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


R FESRUARY contains the second of Mr, Robert Louis Stevenson’s series «f charming monthly 
papers. The New York Tribune says in referring to them: 


“The matter is of itself enough to interest every person in the least interested 
in literature, and the manner of it is such as to make us ask again of him for the 
hundredth time, as it was asked of Macaulay, ‘Where did he get that. style?’ ” 


In the present article, entitled “The Lantern Bearers,”’ Mr. Stevenson refers to picturesque memo- 
ries of his boyhood. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY ..........05.06 cccccccceeeceees Frontispiece 
Engraved by G. Kruell. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS TO MOSCHELES—From the Man- 
uscripts in the possession of Felix Moscheles—I,.................+ William F, Apthorp 
With portraits and reproductions of drawings by Mendelssohn. A most in- 
teresting collection of unpublished materiat, 
FIRST HARVESTS (Second Instalment) ............... ... 666. eee .F. J. Stimson 
Taking the serial into New England, where an idyllic love story is unfolded. 
ye SY Me anno ccnioinsedeucnaerethnbucesbiddstvgsds a beocbisbenoprtent E, 4. Blashfield and 
Tilustrated by E. H. Blasbfield. E, W, Blashfield 
NATURAL SELECTION—A Romance of Chelsea Village and East 


Hampton Town. In Tarce Parts. Part I1........ccvccccssscetecssccecsssceoes H. C, Bunner 
With illustrations by Carl Hirschberg. 
Lich icnccnsicclabeceseueseeheteShaaGueean _.coctbidecdtbensatanmouchie N.S, Shaler 


With illustrations by J. D. Woodward, Julian Rix, O. 
and C. S. Robinson. 


H, Bacher, Frank Day, 


THE LAST OF THE GHOSTS—-(Sters).........0-.cccccccccsseeccccccccees Barrett Wendell 
With illustrations by M. J. Burns, W. P. Bocfish, and others. 

re re Sh ST. 00s scnpassesenedsssnesbecsonsensenceescoes: taped William James 

ee kee Oe Aree Se BN i ccnc.ccccccccessosecnsccssscnecssseunsedasressanad Joseph B, Bishop 


POEMS by H.C. Wright. Maybury Fleming, Mrs, James T, Fields, and A. H, Allen 


“In its one year of life, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE has taken not only anexalted and permanent place in 
periodical literature, but one that the world could in no sense spare. With the January number it enters 
auspiciously on its second year.’’— Boston Traveller. 


PRIGE, 25 CENTS A NUMBER; $3.00 A YEAR. 
NOTICE.—Te enable readers to possess the Magazine from the first number 


SPECIAL (January, 1837), the following inducements are offered: 


A year’s subscription for 1888 and the numbers for 1887............2cseeeeeeeceeceeceteccees os seeeeeeeeeetes #4 
A year’s subscription for 1888 and the numbers for 1887, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt top 600 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
J AMES ANTHONY FROUDE’S N EW BOOK, 


THE ENGHISH IN THE WEST INDIES 


OR, THE BOW OF ULYSSES. WITH EIGHT FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. CROWN, 8VO $1.75, 

















“The general opinion here isthat “Tae English in the West Indies’ is Mr. Froude’s wost 
delightful work, abounding in picturesque description, in passages of grave eloquence, 
and in political philosophy.’’—G. W.SMALLEyY’s London Dispatch to New York Tribune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-145 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


SYLVAN SECRETS. | 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


SYLVAN SECRETS in Bird-Songs and Books, Ideal Edition, cloth, 60c¢.; postage 7c. 
BY-WAYS AND BIRD NOTES, Ideal Edition, cloth, 60¢.; postage je, 


Neat Elzevir Pamphiets are published and sold separately, sent post-paid : 








A Red-Headed Family - + + 2} Out-Door Influences in Literature . Be 
In the Haunts of the Mocking- Bird - . 3c | Cuckoo Notes’ .- - - ‘ Be 
The Threshold of the Gods - - 38e The Anatomy of Bird-Song= - - - de 
Browsing and Nibbling - +  8e| Some Hyoid Hints - - 2c 


“ Maurice Thompson is an ordained prophet of Nature! 
Whenever he talks of either Birds, Weather, or Archery, the very leaves on the 
trees stop rustling to listen, and the clouds stand still in the blue to wonder ! His 
latest, ‘Sylvan Secrets,’ will repay the reading.” —Evening Journal, Chicago. 

“Mr. Thompson is a pleasing writer, and a new book from 
hin, dealing with outdoor subjects in his owne harming way, such as those who 
have read his previous works will not easily forget. is sure to be welcomed by an 
eager and extensive circle of readers. His observations are fresh, keen, intelligent, 
atid full of a bright and original individuality.’ *—Times, Hartford. 

“This is a most delightful volume, written in Mr. Thompson’s 
inimitable style. A born lov er of nature, he makes the reader see through his eyes, 
and imparts to him something of his own enthusiasm. He is an ardent and intelli- 
gent bird-lover, and the secrets here revealed will be readily appreciated by un- 
scientific readers.”"— Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 


“Mr. Thompson is a true poet, though his book is written in 
prose. He is a keen observer of Nature, an enthusiastic and intelligent lover of 


birds, and an original and instructive, as well as graceful writer. His frequent 
moralizings are delightful.” °"—Evening Times, Denver. 

“When Maurice Thompson pens the secrets of the thousand 
lips which God has placed about us, we seem to have been blind*until his magic 
opened our eyes. Sylvan Secrets such as here are told us we would rather read 
than the secrets of a thousand years of history, for into this little volume the 
author has written the very essence of the nature of which he speaks. Such a 
chapter as ‘Swamp Sketc hes’ deserves place by Lamb's and Irving’s essays.”— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 


7 a 
Other Recent Publications: 
A few of my Recent Publications. Prices by express: if by mail, postage extra. 


Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Ideal 
edition, paper covers, 15c.; cloth, % 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, t vols, 12mo, cioth, $2.50 
Dawson's The Story of the Earth ‘and gr " re- 
duced from $1.5); paper, 15e.; cloth ¥ 
Drummond's Natural Law in the Spiritual ‘World. edition. pa ~ lwe.; cloth, 25¢ 
Ideal edition, price reduced from $1.00; cl., 40c. B. Pick, Ph.D. Cloth, 50c. 
The —— Shakespeare, Long Primer ty pe 12 vols. - The Apoery hal Lite of Jesus. Pick. Cloth, We 
h, $6.00; half Moroc*o, $7.0 Six vols., cl. Brother and Lover, A Poem of the Grand Army. by 
poy » Plays, each 7c., or 20 Plays for $1.00. Eben E. Rexford. Cloth, 40c. = 
Guizot’s History of France, 427 fine illustrations, § Ingleside Khaims, by J. E. Rankin, D.D. Cloth, We. 
volumes, half Morocco, 3 00; 4 volumes, 128 Il Todd’s Student’ a. Price reduced from $1.) 
lustrations, cloth, 33.00. " Paper, l0c.; cloth, 
Rambaud's History of Russia, now illustrated edi. Vathek, Oy ‘Wiliiam Beckford Paper, 10c.; cloth, 25 
tion, 2 volumes, cloth, $1 2 The Progress of Learning, | by Geo. Lansing Taylor. 
Utopia, by Sir Thomas More. —_ We.; cloth, 2 S.T.D.,.L.H.D. Cloth, 25¢ 
Works of Olive en a 2 — by Sir James Pri Swinburne’s Locrine: A Tragedy. Cloth, 20e. 
or: 4 Volumes. cloth Mitchet's Planetary and Stellar Worlds. Price re 
Hutson’s The Beginnings of ro ilization, cloth, 50c. duced from $1.50 Paper, lic.; cloth, 3c 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


393 Pearl St.: P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 
i RLORIDA BOTH BRIGHT AND BLUE. $1. 0 FOR 25 CTS. Send us 25 


*? Latest and best, [ilustrated,can- 
did book. Invaluable to intending settlers, tourists, Postal Note, Silver or Stamps, and 
= tavesters, oy pa. 50 engravings and colo we will send vou, all Post-paid, 1 
copy “How to Propagate and Grow Fruit,” price 
cents. 1 copy “Pocket-chart of 400 co-operat ve As- 
pam mg = Insurance Associations,” price 25 cents. 3 


plates, 50c. OSBY, author. 99 Franklin St.,N.Y. 
opies, back numbers “American (Mich.) Horticultur- 
ist are fferent datet), pice 10 cents each. TOTAL 


Eminent Amostonne: Brief Biographies, by Benson 
J. Lossing, LL.D., cloth, 75e.; half Morocco, ¢. 
Alden’s Home Atlas of the World, large quarto. 8 
rior to any $10 Atlas in the fleld. Pries $2.00, 
The Pleasures of Life, by Sir John Lubbock. Ideal 
The Talmud, by 








& FAXON, 
wewsP/PER ES in TISING AGENTS. 
68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0 


ADVERTISING. 
6. 
i Bog 0. Rome ee pruce ‘Street N.Y; 





$1.05 FOR 25 CENTS. 


LEAVENWORTH & BURR. 
Box 5-I, Detroit, Mich. 
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D. APPLETON & CO, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


L. 
California of the South: 


ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, CLI- 
MATE, RESOURCES, ROUTES OF 
TRAVEL, AND HEALTH RESORTS. 
Being « Complete Guide to Southern 
California. By WALTER LINDLEY, M.D., 
and J. P. WipNEy, A. M., M.D. With 
Maps and numerous I}lustrations. 12mo, 


cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Southern California is the new golden Hesperides 
toward which invalidsseeking for health, cultivators 


looking for new lands to plant, travelers searching 
for fresh territory to explore, are now turning in 
great numbers. he guide to this country now of- 
fered was planned with the requirements of these 
classes in view, the information given being exhaus- 
tive ineach tield. The authors are two well-known 
physicians living in Los Angeles. 


fi. 
The Memoirs of an Arabian 
Princess. 


By EMILY REUTE nee Princess of Oman 
and Zanzibar. Translated from the 
German. 12mo,cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“The author of this amusing autobiograply is a 
real princess, half-sister to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
whosome years ago married a German merchant and 
settled at Hamburg. The Paiace revolutions and do- 
mestic wars in which she played a distinguished part 
seem to have left « sumewhat biter feeling in her 
mind; but the pubtic will be interested in all that she 
saysabout her early life in what seemsto have been 
a happy but somewhat crowded hoine. Ste shared 
it with about a hundred brothers and sisters and sev- 
enty-four step-mothers.”’"—London Academy. 


Fur sate by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
the Publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
the price. 


1,5 &5 Bo 


ND STREET, NEW YorRK, 





_— A tng di ise > ~~ 
For 1888 is bettcr than ever, and should bein E Ds. 
of every person Contem BS. buying SEE 

i A it con- 
P NTS © * BU S. tains 3 Colored DS, $ 
thousands of Illustrations, and pearty 150 pages, telli 
what to buy, and whe re fo ret it, and naming lowest 
prices for honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10cents, 
including # Certificate i for 10 GEDA WAN, of Seeds, 
JAMES VICK v - Ss 

‘Rochester, N? Y. 
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BATES, 41 PARK Row 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bou rht out S. - PETTENGTLL & Co.. April. 


PENTECOST $ BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on S. 5, Lessons for 1888, 50c, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
AERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,%2 Broadway, N.Y 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Hd 4RPER 8 MAGA ZIN B, One Year .......0008 $1 0 
ARPPR'S EKLY ; lig CER 400 
HARPPICS Baza iR, = > seebeneian 100 
HA EPFR'S YUUNG PFUPLE, “ — ........... 2 00 
tP-HAKPER'S a4 Loot is witl be ‘gent by mai! 


on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE K, Y. 


Waiting’ Standard <i Writing Paper 


MUSIC. 


Gospel Hymns No. 5, | 


WILfH STANDARD SELECTIONS, 


—eaee 
By IRA D.SANKEY, JAMES MCGRAN AHAN AND 
GEO! C. STEBBIN 
234 Hymns, a Complete Book in Itsels, 


NOW READY. 


And used by MR, MOODY at his Meetings. 
wi YFARS HAVING ELAPSED SINCE GOSPEL 
\ Hytmnns No. 4 was issued, Christian workers 
throughout the land have felt the need of additional 
new songs, and to meet this demand GOSPEL 
HY MNS No, 5 has been prepared. Each piece in 
the book has been carefully tested by the authors. 
and only those retained that are especially adapted 
for use in devotional services 

No. 5 
Contains a greater number of new songs than any 
of the preceding volumes, together with the best of 
the old favorites, and standa 
tioned merit. 

This collection contains 208 pages, of the same size 
and — as other numbers of the series, but, while 
greatly increased in size, the prio es are the same as 
for preceding single volumes, viz 

Price per 100, by Express, Charges not Prepaid. 
Music Edition, Board Covers.......... $30, ge 
ord Edition, Paper Covers .O€ 

** (Minion Type) Board Covers. 10; Rit} 
[f ordered by mail. add five cents per copy to Music and 

two centsto Word Edition. 
ie” Former editions of GOSPEL HYMNS 
are still published. No, 5is not expected to 
supersede bat to supplement them, 
No. 5 will not be bound with the consolidated book. 


Biglow & Main, | The Jom Church Co, 


6 East Ninth &t..N. Y. | 74 W. Fourth Bt., Cin. 
a Randolph &t., Chicago | 19 East 16th 8t., N. Y. 


ANTHEM, RESPONSIVE READING 
d 8 brigh and an Anthem, 
and tans BaSter Carols Px esponsive 
ding and 10 

Sesto cop 20 Anniversaries ¢ Chil- 
These A KOPF, Kirk- 

dren’ Ss Day. eaneen, ane ee rf eet suuele we 
have ever issued. All the above, as well as many other 
things of interest to Churches and Sunday Schools, 


sent MacCALLA & COMPANY, 
ior 10c. 237-9 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








selections of unques- 








JI.CHURCH&Co., Music Publishers.Cincinnati,O 





HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D 


AND 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Illustrations and 6 Colored Plates 
PINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 


In every home where children abound 
there isusually a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for ** children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
volumes of choice stories or “ children’s 
classica.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars. Then, too, mamma has her 
volumes of household recipes, cookery- 
books, cte., ete., costing several dollars 
more. And yet, with all these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, some busy 
little brain and fingers to be kept out of 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain between ita 
covers the cream of all books named above, 
and at the same time furnish everything 
else which could possibly be of service or of 
interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle, qIt is impossible 
to give, in brief space, any conception 
of the contents of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publisher will be glad te 
send further information to any who 
will apply. The HOME BOOK has been 
@ very costly one to make, and yet it is 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it saves the cost of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere. 
Lady canvassers will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, forthough it 
contains something for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly to the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book is 
dedicated as the * sovereigns of (ts Hearts 
and Homes.’’ 


which 


Pe" Special Circulars on application to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
$05 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Gorgeous Holiday ey fiee, Send tor it. 
MCUALE. ROHDE & CC ,7 ane 2 Conrtianet St..N V 


Knickerbocker Subscription Agency 


132 Nussau Street, New York, 





Special adventagesto Lyceums, Associations, 
Clubs and Individuals, to secure Magazines 
and Newspapers at reduced prices. Subscriptions 
may begin at any time. Back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of any Magazine supolied. Send for catalogue. 








__EDUCATION. _ 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Fstablished 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET,<N. Y. 
ARDEENS sSCcHO o L Ss u LLETIN 


GENCY, Syracuse, N. y be depended 
on to a suitable teac bers and to ‘ form no. others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schoois with teachers, teachers with itions. 
Send for circuiar. E 0.Fisk, 15 Tremont Place, ton. 
Desiring to locate 


e00D TEACHER elsewhere the come 


ing season are invited to correspond with u ore 
than one hundred of the best schools and ‘colleges 
employ all their teachers and professors through our 
Bureav. Send at once for circ uls as and blank. Men- 
tion THE IRDEPENDENT. Address, 

. ALBERT. Manager, 


The School and Colles 16 ee. au, ELMHURST, ILL. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun C. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D.. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


~ LANCGUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


A Sketch of the F ield of Practical 

Short-hand, 
with plan of instruction by mail, for the 
information of those who wish to learn the 
art. By James H. Fish, Stenographer to 
the United States Courts in New York and 
Brooklyn. Sent on application, inclosing 5 
cents postage. Address 

JAMES H. FISH, 

229 Broadway,New York, 

P.-0. Rox, 138. 
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NEW HOPE 





CONSUMPTIVE! 


To many it has proved a well-founded hope. 





No matter if you have 


tried everything else—no matter if the Doctor shakes his head and 
friends discourage you—your case cannot be any more hopeless 


than some who have been cured. 


tull information about 


Drs; 


NOT A DRUG. 
Consumption. 


warrant which may not be annulled. 
wrote to us as follows: 









A postal request will bring you 


STARKEY & PALEN'S 


: \FREATHENT 


INHALATION. 


Who has ever heard this term applied for the first 
time to a loved one without shuddering? 
nosis of this disease in any stage is considered a death- 
Ten years ago an intelligent physician in Vermont 
‘IT have a patient slightly ailing, 


The diag- 


whom I am treating. In the 


near future he will be very sick; and he will die in spite of all the efforts of any physi- 


cian that I know.” 


This is the helpless and despairing cry that goes forth from the minds of thousands of 


physicians every day in the year. 


The death of two hundred thousand annually in this 


country from consumption would appear to warrant that despair. The declaration is em- 


phatic— 


“consumption cannot be cured.’’ But who is authorized to make this statement 


unless he knows that every resource in the world bas been duly tried and has failed? We 
ape among those Who believe that Providence has not permitted any bane to come upon 


his children for which he has not provided an antidote. 


In confirmation of this belief 


we are the dispensers of a remedy which has restored scores of invalids who have been 
pronounced by experts to be hopelessly sick with consumption. (After the patient had re- 
covered under the Compound Oxygen these experts declared usually that they had made 


a mistake in their diagnosis. ) 
Hundreds, 


who five, ten or fifteen years ago, were given upto die, are now living 


witnesses to the fact that Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s Treatment by inhalation will cure 


consumption; and as a 


result this treatment is daily becoming more and more recog- 


nized as the most effective remedy now known for pulmonary consumption or phthisis. 
Our Compound Oxygen gives directly new and high vitality, which generally becomes 


apparent at the beginning of its use. 


This is more and more manifest in the increased 


appetite, and a sensation of life and bodily comfort which attend a continuance of this 


treatment. 


We cannot urge tuo strongly upon those suffering with this deadly disease the im- 
portance of beginning the treatment at once; and of persisting in 1ts use until the vital 
system becomes fully restored and the last vestige of the disease is driven trom the sys- 


tem. 
year later he wrote to us, 
ave to the present time. 


” 


The above-mentioned Vermont physician used our treatment upon his patient. A 
‘I shall continue to use it so long as I obtain such resultsas I 


There are many intensely interesting considerations which invite expressions upon 


this subject. 


If any one will send for a copy of our brochure he may find it treated quite 


at length, and ina style which we are modest enough to believe will pay for a perusal. 


“ Personally | am persuaded ba ender the blessing 
of God I owe my life to its timely 1 
“I inherited Pulmonary Consumption from my 
mother—she dying with itatthe age of thirty-five— 
my maternal grandfather, my maternal aunts and 
uacles, and my sisters died with it, and all my lile 
long | suffered with it more or less, until the disease 
culminatea in the fall of Is82 in violent Bronchial 
Asthma, with general biliary deranzement, when my 
frieads and physicians despaired of my life. I! ex- 
perienced immeaiate relief from the Compound Oxy- 
en, and have realized, | think, a permanent cure. 
hysicians pronounced that tubercles were already 
formed in the lungs. R A. W. MOORE, 


“ DARLINGTON, 3. C., Sept Ist. ssi 


‘OSHKOSH Wis., Dec. 19th, 1555. 
“Six years aco | . ud a series of very s« vere hemor- 
rhages of the lungs, resulting from a serious attack 
of pneumonia a year anda half previous. | bled so 
profusely that my life was de sapatred of by my physi- 
cian and friends. Between a Tuesday evening and 
the following rrfday morning | had eleven times of 
bleeding; in some of them [ saturated six or seven 
towels with blood. I became so weak tnat I could not 
turn my head upon my pillow. The results were ap- 
arent at once; I began to feel better; I continued the 
reatment until f had used four supplies of the Home 
Treatment, continually crowing better. 1 weighed 
before my illness about one hundred and thirty-five 
yunds, in good health; [now weizh one hundred and 
fty-nine pounds and am entirely well My lungs are 
not so susceptible to attack from colds as they used 
to be, and I rally quic’ kly. My chest is full and round 
ond everybody says: “How well you are looking.” if 
I had known about your treatment sooner, and used 
it, | might have saved about a year’s time and much 
discomfort. I kee *p a supply now on hand, and fina it 
a great relief in case of taking cold. 


“OSHKOSH, WIs, May 16th, 1887. 
“If I could ever forget the benetits of your Com- 
und Oxygen Treatment, [am very often reminded 
of it by the inquiries J] receive as to the genuineness 
of mv commendation I sent youtwo years ego. | have 
replied to many; another this morning from Wash- 
ington Terriiory, which I inelose. | am glad to an- 
swer all these inquiries, and glad that through my 
word spoken in favor of the Compound Oxygen so 





many have had serious attention called to it. ! repeat 
my former assertion, | AM WELL. stil use the 
Treatment occasionally, if 1 have a cold, with good 
results. 
“Yours truly, Cc. WEBB.” 
* TOPEKA, KAN., November 7th, 13886. 

“L scarcely know what to say to you as my im- 
provement has been so marked and rapid,so un-x- 
pected and astonishing, that I dare not hope for a 
complete recovery for fearI may be disappointed. 
suffice it isto say at this time that when your first 
Treatment arrived last June, ! was confined to my 
bed. Had had night sweats of the worst character, 
a distressing diarrhoea, and a more distressing 
cough, expectoratiug about une pint of bloody mucus 
per day. [had dec reased in flesh from — hundred 
and forty pounds to ninety pounds. My family pby- 
sician had made an examination of my lungs a few 
hours before the arrival of the Compound Oxygen, 
and found no air passing in my teft lung and my right 
baoly affected. He candidly told me he could do 
nothing for me,and took my wife to one side and 
told her if I had friends to telegraph for them at 
once. 

*l commenced taking the Compound Oxygen and 

at the end of eight weeks wes able to sit up with a 

erceptible decrease of night sweats. Then | began to 
ncrease ip flesh, and now at the expiration of four 
months, | weigh one hundred and twenty-four 
pounds; nis tht sweats gone. I feel vigorous, but my 
cough still continues and I expectorate freely. My 
physician now says that some air is passing in my 
left lung; but I will write no more for fear I may be 
too confident that the Compound Oxygen will restore 
me. Ihave been aninvalid for fourteen years. 


“December 6th. 1886. 

“Tam gaining every day in flesh; have gained about 
five pounds since ' last wrote you. Iam now able 
to attend to my business withouc fatigue. I walked 
two miles a few mornings ago without the least 
fatigue. 1 feel confident that the Compound Oxygen 
willetfect a curein my case. My left lung that was 
pronounced hepatized, by my physician, is improving 
gradually; the airis passing through it nicely. The 
soreness is all gone. this change has been 
brought about by two Treatments of the Compound 
Oxygen. I am now on my third Tre ates. 

i AKER.’ 





For a plain statement of the effects of the Compound Oxygen Petes upon pul- 
monary complaints, and many interesting testimonials as to its results in Consumption, 


Asthma, Bronchitis. Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 


pages, 
gomery St., San Francisco, Cal., 





Hay 
Neuralgia and all Nervous and Chronic Disorders, 
published by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

58 Church St., 


Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 

send for the new brochure of 200 

1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. Pa., 331 Mont- 
Toronto, C anada. It will be sent free. 
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HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 
C0 TO FLORIDA spicules 


guide books, OB or truth about land, wet 
O, M. CROSBY, 9 Franklin Street, N. Y.3 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON, D. C., 
will tind comfortable :ccommodations at reasonable 


prices, near the Wate House and fotreeds to all 
parts of the city. F. V. INGHAM 1824 H St., N. W. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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to 88 a day, Samples wert $1. . FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s fee te 
Brewster Safety Rein HolderCo. Helly, Mich 





Financial. 


WALL STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


THREE of the leading corporations in 
New York are about to enlarge their 
premises. The United States Trust Com- 
pany has purchased from Messrs. Trevor 
& Colgate the property so long occupied 
by that firm at No. 47 Wall Street, and 
it has purchased also from the Phenix 
National Bank its property adjoining, 
viz., No. 45 Wall Street. The two proper- 
ties together will give to the United States 
Trust Company a frontage on. Wall 
Street of a fraction over 49 feet— 
widening back to 64 feet, in the rear, 
with a depth of 110 feet on either 
side. A new and substantial granite 
building is to be erected covering the en- 
tire plot—less what space may be re- 
quired to introduce plenty of light in the 
center. Possession will soon be given, 
and the work of rebuilding will com- 
mence on the first day of April next. It 
is intended and expected that the new 
building will be finished and furnished 
complete, ready for occupancy, on the first 
of May, 1889. The Trust Company, on re- 
moving to their new building, next year, 
will vacate their present premises, which 
have been sold to the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company—the owner of 
the corner lot adjoining. By this ar- 
rangement the Trust Company will have 
nearly fifty feet frontage, and the Atlan- 
tic about the same. The Phenix National 
Bank will remove into the offices now oc- 
cupied by the Trust Company. All these 
changes, it will be seen, are in the 
interest of the three corporations we 
have named. It is said that the two 
pieces of property sold to the 
Trust Company cost that institution about 
$900,000, which price, as real estate in 
that section of the city is now selling, is 
not considered an extravagant one. The 
United States Trust Company, with its 
two millions of cash capital, and a sur- 
plus of over six millions of dollars, and 
deposits of over twenty millions 1s well 
able to become the owner of such a 
property as will be suited to its rapidly 
increasing business wants, and we con- 
gratulate that conservative and prosper- 
ous institution and its numerous patrons 
and stockholders on the step it has so 
wisely taken. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has purchased two lots of ground on 
Cedar Street, adjoining its own property, 
on which it proposes to erect a new 
building, to conform in style with its 
present new edifice. 

i tact aies 


THE FUTURE OF WORKINGMEN. 


Mr. POWDERLY says that ‘‘the future 
of the workingmen depends on associa- 
tion.” We suppose that by ‘ working- 
men” he means wage-earners who sell 
their labor to employers, and by “ associ- 
ation” labor organizations of such men. 
They must combine together, and,assuch, 
act together. Their future depends upon 
such combination and co-operation. So 
we understand Mr. Powderly. 

We have no doubt that workingmen 
may associate themselves together to ad- 
vantage for purposes relating to their 
own special interests, just as farmers 
may organize agricultural societies or 
lawyers may organize bar associations, or 
doctors may organize medical societies. 
Any of the classes of which society is 
composed may thus organize them- 
selves; and if the ends sought be legiti- 
mate, and the measures adopted to se- 
cure these ends be lawful, there certainly 
can be no objection to such social move- 
ments. Good may and probably will re- 
sult therefrom. 

Mr. Powderly, however, stretches the 
power of ‘‘association” far beyond its 
real dimensions when he says that ‘‘the 
future of workingmen depends on asso- 
ciation.” This is not the truth at all. If 
he had said that their future depends on 
their moral character, their personal 
habits, their individual activity, their in- 
dustry and economy, he would have hit 
the mark. These things are a hundred- 
fold more important than any associations 
they can form; and without them associa- 
tion will be of very little value to work- 





ingmen. Indeed, without them, it is 
likely to do them more harm than good. 
Association properly conducted may be 
helpful; but it is far from being the grand 
prescription for any class of men. What 
the individual is in himself, and what he 
does and what he omits to do, will de- 
termine his future, rather than any so- 
ciety with which he may connect him- 
self. Daily experience is constantly 
demonstrating this truth. 

And especially is it true that such or- 
ganizations of workingmen as those of 
the Knights of Labor and trades’ unions, 
which have come into vogue in this coun- 
try in modern times, really promise 
nothing, in either the present or the fu- 
ture, in behalf of the cause whose inter- 
ests they profess to promote. They have 
hitherto proved a dead failure—indeed, a 
curse rather than a blessing. The indi- 
vidual, in joining such an organization, 
must in the outset abdicate his own per- 
sonal liberty, and consent to obey the ar- 
bitrary dictation of others, and that, too, 
ina matier in respect to which no one 
can so well judge for him as he can for 
himself. When told to ‘‘ strike,” be must 
‘*strike,” whether he wishes to do so or 
not, and whether his interests will be pro- 
moted thereby or not, and he must keep 
up the ‘‘strike” as long as the labor 
‘* boss” tells him to doso. If himself not 
ona ‘‘ strike,” be must pay assessments to 
support strikers, and he must pay his 
weekly or monthly dues to keep the or- 
ganization in running order. 

Let any workingman count the actual 
cost to him of being a Knight of Labor 
in the way of dues and assessments, and 
sometimes in the loss of wages, and he 
will find that inthe long run the cost far 
exceeds the benefit. We believe that 
the workingmen who have joined labor 
organizations have actually lost, in money 
value far more than they have gained 
thereby, and that to-day they are as a 
class poorer than they otherwise would 
have been. The experiment of controll- 
ing the hours of labor and the rate of 
wages by virtually coercive measures has 
proved a very costly oneto those who 
have made it. And one favorable sign of 
the times consists in the fact that work- 
ingmen by hundreds and thousands are 
getting their eyes open and making this 
discovery forthemselves. It will not be 
many years before the “ association” 
about which Mr. Powderly is talking, 
will forthe most part be obsolete. It has 
lost full one-half of its power within the 
last twelve months. 

> 


THE SALE OF PRIVATE LETTERS. 


The Albany Law « Journal, in a recent 
number, reported the case of Rice v. Wil- 
liams, decided by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, for the Eastern District of 
Wisconsin. The syllabus of this case pre- 
sents these facts: 





* An advertising solicitor entered into a 
contract with a‘ specialist ’ to furnish him 
with 60,000 letters which werein the pos- 
session of the Voltaic Belt Company of 
Marshall, Michigan, that had been written 
to that company in response to its adver- 
tisements of the curative qualities of the 
instruments and articles in which it dealt. 
The solicitor paid $500 to the Company, for 
such letters and delivered them to the 
‘specialist,’ who agreed to pay him therefor 
$1,200, and did pay him 3500, but refused to 
pay him the balance, claiming that the let- 
ters had already been used by other spe- 
cialists, and were valueless.” 


A suit was brought by the plaintiff to 
recover this unpaid balance, and the 
Court held as follows: 


“The receiver of private letters has not 
such aninterest therein that they can be 
made the subject of a sale without the wri- 
ter’s consent, and that the contract in this 
case was void for that reason, and also be- 
cause it wascontrary to good morals.”’ 


Judge Dyer, in commenting upon the 
transaction in this case, said: 


‘“« To fitly characterize the contract in suit 
is to unreservedly condemn itas utterly un- 
worthy of judicial countenance. It was 
contra bonos mores, and it seems that, on 
grounds of public policy, theCourt might 
well refuse either to aid the plaintiff in en- 
forcing it, or the defendant in recovering 
damages forthe breach of it. Thus to traf- 
fic inthe letters of third parties without 
their knowledge or consent, and to make 
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them articles of merchandise in the manner 
attempted here, was, to mildly characterize 
it, grossly disreputable.” 

The learned judge quoted a series of 
English authorities to show that the 
courts of England had uniformly held this 
view. The man who sells private letters 
that have been addressed tohim, ov for 
purposes of animosity, makes a public use 
of them, without the knowledge and con- 
sent of their writers, has not a single 
spark of honor. If we were to call hima 
scamp we should not use an unfitting 
title. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





CONTINUED ease 1s experiencedin finan- 
cial matters, owing to the lack of demand 
for loanable funds and the liberal supply 
there is of the same upon the market. 
There has been the most inquiry for call 
loansupon the local market as it is ex- 
pected that rates will golower than they 
are at the present time, while on tne other 
hand the banks are not inclined to lend 
on time, believingthat the demand for 
money will largely increase upon the re- 
vival of the speculative interests of the 
Stock Exchange. The continued influx 
of money from the interior to this center 
together with the satisfactory reports 
that are received from the South inregard 
to the promptness with which payments 
are made, are alsoconducive to the pres- 
ent easy sondition of the market. Much 
interest is manifested by investors in 
railroad mortgages as an investment, 
and they are absorbing considerable of 
the unemployed capital that has been ac- 
cumulating of iate, which indicates the 
growing confidence th2re is in the future 
prosperity of the railroads of the country, 
and the willingness of capital to assume 
the risk in helping them toa _ successful 
result. The speculative demand for money 
has been quite moderate on account of 
the tame character of the dealings of 
stock and produce markets, but a satis- 
factory mercantile demand was experi- 
enced, and borrowers were accommodated 
without inconvenience. The same ease 
prevails in all the principal money cen- 
ters of the country that is experienced here, 
and the rates of domestic exchange en- 
courage shipments hither. Call loans at 
the Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been availableat 3@4 per cent., 
und time loans at 44 @54 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper has been in fair demand 
with more offering. First-class bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 5 @5} percent. discount, four 
months at 5} @ 6, and good single-named 
paper at 5% @ 6}. 


STOCK MARKET, 


Speculation on the stock market is still 
characterized by dullness, and the public 
have taken very little interest in the deal- 
ings of the market, leaving the business 
almost wholly confined to the operations 
of the room-traders. There has been a 
firmness, however, that indicates the ex- 
istence of a strong undertone which has 
pushed some of the most prominent stocks 
slightly upward in value and establishes 
the fact that prices are near a legitimate 
basis. The selling out of a largeblock of 
Reading stock toward the latter part of 
the week, afforded an opportunity to the 
bears to hammer prices with some effect, 
but the decline was only moderate and 
was quickly recovered. Railroad bonds 
have been in active demand throughout 
the week and all the desirable issues have 
ruled tirm, but some of the speculative 
kinds are easier. 


U. 8S. BONDS, 


The market for government bonds was 
quiet, there being a lack of demand on 
the part of investors. Prices were steady, 
with the closing quotations as follows : 





Bid. Asked. 
416s. 1891. Registered....... ........54. 108 10884 
449s. 1891. Coupon. Se sbenensqne + ces 108 lussg 
4s, M17. kegistered..... eiteneeaud —_ 126% 
4s. 1907, Coupon . . -- 12644 126% 
Currency 0s, i805........... eo age. cowees 12 ans 
Currency 6s, I886....... .. ee 
Rs cacnknw  oneenawenod 124 
0 4 ye 1 
Currency 66, 1800........ccccceces meee 2 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week, 
shows anincrease in reserve of $5,123,200. 
The banks now hold $29,914,475 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes 
in the averages show a decrease in loans 
of $1,406 000, an increase in specie of 
$3.066,100, an increase in fegal tenders of 
$2,511,100, an increase in deposits of 
$1,816.000, and a decrease in circulation of 
$297,100. 

BANK STOCKS. 


An improvement in the demand for 
Bank Stocks was experienced during the 
week, and prices inclined to an advance, 
The closing quotations were as follows: 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

C. H. Venner & Company, Bankers, of 
Buston, Mass., offer in another column, 
twenty-year six per cent. bonds issued by 
the American Water Works Company, 
secured by Mortgage upon the Omaha 
Water Works of Nebraska. Financial 
investors have learned from the past that 
water-work bonds are among the best se- 
curities, and would-be investors are par- 
ticularly called tothe desirable features 
connected with this issue. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Bank of America on the 17th inst., 
Mr. William L. Jenkins presented his res- 
ignation as President of the bank, which 
was accepted, and he was immediately 
elected Vice-President of the Bank, and 
Mr. E. W. Corlies was elected President. 
It is somewhat unusual fora President of 
a bank toresign and become Vice-Presi- 
dent, but in this case Mr. Jenkins wished 
to avoid the responsibilities of the office 
of President on account of impaired 
health. The Bank of America is one of 
the soundest of the sound banking insti- 
tutions of the City of New York, its last 
published statement showing its resources 
to be $17,496,991, and capital stock of 
$3,000,000, and undivided profits of $1,- 
833,353. 

The purchasing committee and the 
bondholders’ committee in the patter of 
the Wabash Mortgage Bonds, give notice 
that a very large amount of the mort- 
gage bonds have been deposited with the 
Central Trust Company, and that the day 
for further deposits has been extended to 
February 6th, 1888. The attention of 
our readers who are interested in these 
bonds is called to the advertisement re- 
garding them in our financial columns, 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Exchange Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
anda half per cent., payable Feb’y Ist. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable March Ist. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORE. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita. Kansas, with Capital t pena, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1.000,.000, ma 
per cent, Guaranteed ‘—¥ Mortgage 














(or 8 per cent. if unguaranteed ), upon improved farms 
and | eam A city pro e 
Famous Arkansas ~ i of Southern Kan- 
sane All property loaned wees is carefully examined. 
ears experience and no loss to a singie investor. 
nds avers wd Circulars, H. W. LEWIS, Manager Home 
Office, Wichita, Kan., or Geo. F. Lewis, L Lincoln, Na- 
tional Bank ‘Building, } New York City. 


For Safety, Come to Winfield. 


Conservative policy. Offer no loans west of the 
9#th° in Nebraska. Kansas or Territories. All loanr 
in counties where we have been lending money for 
nearly 17 years with no loss. Rich, populous, South- 
ern Kansas. Take no 8 per cent. risks. No loans 
offered in counties of less than 15,000 inhabitants. 
Every mortgage made to stand on its own bottom, 

Iuvestors direct, Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
Winfield, Kansas; Frank Lombard, 66 Mt. Vernon St., 
East Somerville, Mass.; Jcs. H. Towne, Salem, Mass.; 
Geo. A. West, 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Ask for list of loans on hand and references. 

GEO, E. GAGE, General Agent, 
(Late Bank Commissioner, Manchester, N. H.) 


H.W, HALL, M’n’a’r, 34 1-2 Pine St., N.Y, 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and inctend, i) Continent, Austra- 
lia and West In 


Issue Commercial and Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST INDIEs. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO,, London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


SIX PER CENT. 


TWENTY-YEARBONDS 


ISSUED BY THE 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS 


COMPANY, 


Secured by Mortgage upon the 


OMAHA WATER WORKS, 


OF NEBRASKA. 





Bonds outstanding ‘= = = $2,000,000 
Present basis, gross earnings = 220,000 
66 td netearnings = 175,000 
Annualinterestcharge - «= = 120,000 
Surplus after paying expenses 
and interest = © = « «= « 
Earnings increased at the 
$50,000 per annum. 

The city of Omaha now has a popula- 
tion of 100,000, and is entirely depend- 
ent upon these works for its water sup- 
ply, as is also the city of South Omaha, 
where the large pork-packing establish- 
ments are located. 

These bondsare listed atthe New York 
Stock Exchange, and the undersigned 
offer at 103 and interest, subject to ad- 
vance in price, the $800,000 last issued. 


C. H. VENNER & CO., Boston. 

W. & P. SMITH, Philadelphia. 
WILSON, COLSTON & CO., Baltimore. 
WOODBURY & MOULTON, Portland. 


To the Holders of 


WABASH 
Mortgage Bonds 


EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The large amount of mortgage bonds deposited in 
the Central Trust Company assures, in the opinion of 
the undersigned committees, the success of the reor- 
ganization plan of Noy. 21st, 1887, but as the engraved 
negotiable certificates of the Trust Company wiil not 
be ready until January 25th, the time for further de- 
posits has been extended to Feb. 6th, 1888. 

All bonds deposited after that date will be subject 
to a penalty of 2 per cent. upon the par value thereof. 

Pamphlets giving details of the plan can be obtained 
at the Central Trust Company, No. 54 WallStreet. 

JAMES F. soy 


55,000 
rate of 





THOS. H. HUBB | Purchasing 
EDGAR i WELLES, ‘ Committee. 
0. D. ASHLEY, | 


CrRUR J. ‘LAWREROE. 


G, 
BATKING | Bondholders’ 
| Committee. 


NEw YORK, Jan, 2Ist, 1288. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Wabash Mortgage Bonds. 


No modification of the reorganization plan of Nov. 
21st, 18°7, iscontem plated or expected, and in no event 
will any advantage be given to one bondholder over 
another of the same mortgage. The rights of every 
bondholder who deposits bonds in the Central Trust 
Company under the pian will be carefully guarded. 
For the Purchasing Committee, 

0. D. ASHLEY. 

For the Bonkholders’ Committee, 

CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 

NEw YORK, Jan. 21st. 


The Kansas Loan and Investment Co,, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand for Investors. 


To. 8° lo. 


Interest and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
out charge. 

In a business covering ter years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $3,000.L00 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Not one wet mn py as been m 
one dollar of principal or poorest —_ 

N. FE. NIEDERLA DUA, het 
SO RUTAN, Secretary. 


BINDERS 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository f paid 
into court, and is authorized to ant an ped Weardink or 
rustee 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 

females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 

find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
Ss. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Geo. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART. 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, CHARLES S. SMITH, 

ERASTUS CORNING. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,WILLIAM H. MAcY, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louls G. HAMPTON, A Assistant Secretary. 


F, E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 

Nos, 3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 
(BRANCH OFFICES, 290 BROADWAY, AND 92 SPRING 
STREET, CORNER BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
4 on Margin. All inquiries gratui ly r 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


800.000 
ame a Stee hale a GAGE 


DEBENTURE: BONDS 


and mortgave Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
8 eee at National Bank of the Republic, 
. Under same supervision as Savings 
Banks. Chartered 1872. The only efortgage 
Co. whose ontpnt is Limited by Statute. 
Offices: Beston, 54 Equitable Building; New York, ll 
Wall St.; | Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St. 





v 





American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THIS COMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS, 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 
All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 
ACTS as Bas UTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
RDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 
ALSO, AS maneanen AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fuads. 
ROWLAND N HAZARD, P 
GEORGE 8. HART, Vic +3" see 
JAMES 38. THU RSTON, “Sec” y and Treas. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN L. MACAULAY, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 
JOHN I. BLAIR, JOHH ROss. 
d GRANVILL E P.HAWEs, 


ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BL 
GEORGE 8. HART, ELIAS c. “BENNETT, 
WM. B. DINSMORE, WM. P. ANDER RSON, 
PETER WYCKOFF, JAMES THURS STON, 


THOMAS L. ao GEORGE a. EVANS 
JULES ALDIGE, ALLACE C.ANDREWS 
IRA DAVENPORT. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


KANSAS eg VESTMENT | COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital an Sarpl 0 eoeeeveees 82 26,000. 00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating F' irst Mort- 
age Loans for Eastern Investors. 








Absolute Satety ood Rates, 
For Sg ana further rticulars address, 
H. E. Ball, Pre: oem Morrell, ice-Pres’t. 


B. R. Wheeler, § Bee's. Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
_ Topeka, Kan. 31 wovenitlee St, ‘Boston, Si Mass — 


KANSAS CITY 
SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 53 per cent. + eg in less than one year. We 
have just secure: tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, at a great bargain, and are 
organizing a syndicate to handle it. We will nat and 
sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
cels to make a net profit of 33 per cent. ES sia xT} 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHAR 

KACH The certificate is ful A Thea le 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest from 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the fag rofits as the amount 
of the certificate shal! bear to the entire sum in the 

syndicate. We retain the ren.aining %as com 

t on for our services. Secure shares at once by fe- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


7 FARM MORTGAGES 


York, and 
an and Trust Company 





This Company was Orgeintzed me "1883, by its present 
managers, who persona 

loans we few lef sale one complete. and the farm 
which secures the payment of t oe aoe ease, WY as care- 
full om by our representative fore we 


1 
11 information and references a 


fa Baitern Osco, No. 2 Wal 


m 
For 


ave By 
Atthe Co's ; 


oo) N. Y, 
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COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first mortgages on farms and city property 
in Ransas and Re held in trust by —s poaese 
Safe Deposit and Trust ( Compa ny, Boston, 
for the prompt payment of the principal and interest 
of the bonds. These bonds are a bsolutely the safest and 
best investment offered. Also guaranteed mort- 
gages yielding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 

ayable semi-annually. 

OFFICES: 


No, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Boston, 


No, 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES L GAN AND TRUST CO.,, 

Des — bag 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 33 Park Re ¥. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 ww CR Street, Phila. 


8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 


can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, in addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


tn sums of $1,000 on inside property payi ing 10 per cent, 
interest and large pr« 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets &2,750,019.69. 
Surplus and undivided protits $51,364.48. 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
New England General Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOS T ON, 









The Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 

THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
CaS, KANSAS, 

Paid-up Capital 


$500,000 00 
Add’'l Stockholders’ liability 500,000 00 


TotalGuaranty - - - S81, 000,000 00 


First Mortgage Loans. 


7G THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First Mortgage 
Soren, Ag hey, Loans,and ~ own 
7/4 DEBEN 





x Per Cent. GOLD 
bt Leng based thereon. 
$105,000 of Real Estate First Mort- 
gages on property worth three aes 
amount of loans, deposited with, and G 
assigned to American Loan & Trust 
ompany, New York, as special secur- 
ity foreac h $100, 000 Debentures issued 
and so certified to by the President of /1 4 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 


Gold Debentures. 


Phe se Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all its assets. Interest semi-annual, Principal 
and Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 
York. Over 2.00 investors can testify to their entire 
satistaction with these securities. 
8. O. THacneERr, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 
G. W.E. Grirritn, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
Lawrence, V. P. and Gen. Manager. P. E. Emery, 24 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L. H. Perkins, Sec. B.A 
AMBLER, Treas. 
OFFICES : New York, 187 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agts. 
Albany, N, ¥., Tweddle Building, M. V. B. Bull & Co., Agts. 
Boston, 34 School St., M. D. Brooks, Agt. Phila,, 102 So, 
4th 8t., Frank Skinner, Agt. 

Full infermation, with listof directors, references 
etc., furnished on application, 

L. H. PERKINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas. 


7% GOLD Q% 


Ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on @% Farin Loans, ana apso- 
lute satisfaction in every e*se. %¢ Loans on selected city prop- 
erty. Best of references, Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.¥. Exchange, or at 
yourown bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 


10% in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 
ample. 

Ness County Bank, 
B.C. MERRILL, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas 


For duplicate loan and full info wee m, apply to Fasterr 
O@ice, 4 WATER ST., Boston, Ma A.E ALVOk * Mar 
twit call pegentiin tn Mostan 40 04 cinity if desir 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Lowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Wortgages, also 6 per 
cent, ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
P, first mortgages we with the American 
Loan and rust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments m; ule. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pene collected. Ye have a very large list of property 
mn St. Paul and its environs. Keferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited 


j FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 
O/ NET, 


teal Estate worth several times amount 
of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 
/O est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given, 
Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent 
age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 
KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


5% GUARANTEED. 
FIRST 


Mention this paper. 


MORTGAGES 


UPON IMPROVED ‘Ena 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 

Always to be had of usat @ & '7 per cent, 

Laterest semi-annually. Col- 

leote] and remitiod free of cost. 


Also mortgages on business and | 





| 








INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested tn Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (4) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent 
to8 percent. Keferences furnished on application. 


RUSH B. —— 


St. Paul, Minn, 


Th AND HALF PROFITS 
0 


0 Netl nterestGuaranteed by theg + 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CoO., 

0 Kansas City, Missouri. 
Cc apical PRIM W Pi... 0 cccscccrcccccvees $1,000 A. 
CK: steed sbseene seetabeneeveadouset "100,00 
Reserve ESRD DEC: 1,000; 09 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on ‘improv: ed 
real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co..New York. 
‘all at Office or write for particulars. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST C 
239 Broadway, New York K oity 
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Gtimes joan, 
Zo INE | EE INTEREST 
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ee soweran ‘Po 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and Mortgagees by C | 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRED Ef BY LAW 
DIRECTORS: 
A. L SGonjont, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
A Repost. Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
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as. Unangst, Counsel. 

fA Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
se hwarzwaelder, 4 » Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob’ F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St, (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St,, Brookly n 


A Five Year Investment at 


7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million, 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Write us for particulars. 


THE EQU ITABLE E MORTGAGE co 
Qe ins crcccnnsscactarecas ceed $1,000,600 
208 BROADWAY, New vork, 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL Eat ATE AND LOAN, 
- PAUL, MINN 


Main Ent, m., “Ger.e: Am’n Bank Building, 
nvests for non-residents. ¢ Jorrespondence Solicited. 
Send for printed matteron 


Saint Paul State A 't American SuretvOo.,of NewYork, 


--«s DIVIDENDs. 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE wag r) 

‘1 AND 45 PINE AND 47 WILLIAM STR 8, 
New YORK, January 2th, isss. § 

PSHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a semi-annual dividend of (34) per cent., paya- 

ble February Ist, 1888. Transfer books will be closed 

from Jannary 26th, 1888, to February Ist, 188s. 

GG. W. MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 


PARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


NO, 346 BROADWAY, 

















BRANCH OFFICE, 71 LIBERTY STREET, | 
NEw YORK, January 10th, 1888, ' 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, 


Secretary. 





te AL INOIS € ( -ENTRAL RAIL ROAD COMPANY. 


‘lst Semi-Annual Cash Dividend. 

From the net earnings of the year ended Dec. dist, 
187, the Directors have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. in 
cash, payable March Ist,1s7s, to stockholders of the [- 
linois Central Railroad Company, as registered at 
the close of business, February &th, Is3s. The annual 
meeting of stockholders will be held March Mth, 
Iss8. The stock transfer book will be closed for the 
yurposes of the above dividend and of the stock- 
holders’ meeting from the c lose of business on Febru- 
ary Sth, until March 1th, 188 

A.G. HACKST AP F, Acting Secretary. 


AMPLE SECURITY AT % 


HAVE you, WonEy 
TO INVEST ? Wri 


S90 JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 





3, 500. 000 Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loan Firm 


DOLLARS 


And ge thee ny ey ~ Oude tee, 04 
read the profitable 
the patrons of 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE business transacted in the market 
for dry goods during the past week has 
been quite satisfactory, and the prospects 
for continued progress develop rapidly as 
the season advances. Conservatism con- 
tinues to be the controlling influence in 
all the dealings, and buyers confine them- 
selves in their purchases to such fabrics 
as the demand for consumption requires. 
This indicates the healthy condition of 
the trade, together with the fact that 
there has been no accumulation of goods 
in any department; but the relations of 
supply and demand have been maintained 
upon a substantial basis, resulting in a 
firmness in values that is likely to in- 
crease when the activity of the season 
commences. The distributive movement 
in the West was somewhat interrupted by 
the severe cold weather that has been 
experienced, but the movement of goods 
is steadily increasing, and the varied 
description of fabrics are absorbed by 
the consumer to the satisfaction of 
the seller. The number of buyers on 
the market continue to increase, which 
is an evidence of greater activity being 
realized in the very near future anda 
larger absorption of goods. The demand 
throughout the week was quite liberal, 
and large quantities of staple cotton goods, 
prints, dress fabrics, ginghams and white 
goods were disposed of. Cotton hosiery 
was in fair demand and a large business 
was done in notion goods. Jobbers re- 
porta good package business in domes- 
tice, prints, lawns, white goods, etc., most 
of which came through traveling sales- 
men. The tone of the market cotinues 
very firm, and all the price revisions 
made were in an upward direction. The 
financial condition of the trade is good 
and merchants report that most of their 
customers are meeting their payments at 
maturity and collections are very satis- 
factory. A prosperous year is confident- 
ly expected, and with the easy condition 
of finances the outlook is very bright and 
all theevidences point to such a realiza- 
tion. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS 
GOODS, 


A liberal business was done in cotton 
goods, with a demand for plain and col- 
ored cottons that was only partially met 
owing to the scarcity of many descrip- 
tions. Brown sheetings and drills are in 
steady request, and both Eastern and 
Southern brands are stiffly held by the 
mill agents. Bleached shirtings and 
cambrics are moving steadily, and stocks 
are well in hand. Wide sheetings con- 
tinue sold ahead in most instances, and 
some of the better grades will probably be 
marked up shortly. Corset jeans and 
sateens are doing fairly well, and flat- 
fold cambrics are in good demand and 
very firm, with an upward tendency. 
Colored cottons, as denims, dyed duck, 
cheviots, ticks, cottonades, etc., are in 
fair request, and agents continue to make 
large shipments of white goods on ac- 
count of back orders. Dress ginghams 
and cords were in fair demand by pack- 
age buyers, and sales, coupled with de- 
liveries on account of back orders, footed 
up an importantamount. Stocks in first 
hands are exceptionally small and prices 
remain firm, Seersuckers and chambrays 
are fairly active, and fine Scotch zephyrs 
are in steady request. Staple checks and 
fancies continue in good demand, light 
supply and very tirm. In dress goods 
wool cashmeres and twills were more act- 
ive, and some makes have been advanced 
by agents, while others are very firmly 
held, Worsted dress goods were im fair 
request, and there was a sceady movement 
in fancy cotton fabrics, 


AND DRESS 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


Considerable improvement is noticeable 
in the woolen goods department of the 
trade. Clothiers are now placing some 
good orders and the prospects are very 
encouraging for the future of this depart- 
ment. There have, as yet, been but 
mederate orders placed for cloakings for 
forward delivery. For that matter, 
samples are not shown to any great ex- 





tent. Dress fabrics are going forward in 
delivery on back orders in considerable 
quantities, and of some popular novelties 
adapted for the large retail trade quite 
good sales are making. Jersey cloths 
seem to be in fairly good position. There 
is little or no change in flannels or 
blankets. A good trade is reported in 
carpets, with prices generally steady. 
Business in underwear and hosiery con- 
tinues fair, low grade cotton hose and 
half-hose in particular being in pretty 
good demand by package buyers, while 
desirable makes of Balbriggan and gauze 
underwear, and ladies’ and misses’ Jersey 
vests are in steady though moderate re- 
quest. For wool hosiery there is a light 
inquiry by intending buyers, and heavy 
merino and wool shirts and drawers are 
in moderate demand for future delivery, 
Jerseys are doing fairly well in some 
quarters, and stocks are so well in hand 
that prices are generally firm. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at the port... $5,583,561 $2,878,141 
Thrown on market.... 3,084 487 2,955,208 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 9,201,900 8,648,205 
Thrown on market.... 8,966,645 8,217,183 














READING NOTICES. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


THE Farmville Lithia Water is very highly recom- 
mended by many people who have tried it and found 
it efficacious, and any person who Gesires, can obtain 
descriptive circulars from the C qnnenn, address- 
ing them at 318 Broadway, New York Cit 


STENOGRAPHY. 

JAMES H. FISH, 2-9 mrootwes,s stenographer to the 
United States courts in New York and #rooklyn, has 
issued a plan of instruction in ‘abort. hand, enanling 
the learner to acquire the srt by mail, He will sen 
it to any person addressing him at 229 Broadw ay, New 
York City, upon the receipt of five cents, 











[¥ you are contemplating a visit to California to 
enjoy the delicious climate of the Golden State you 
cannot do better than subscribe for the SAN FRAN- 


cIscO WEEKLY CHRONICLE. In its volumes you will 
find information regarding every section of the state, 
and you cannot fail to glean from it just the very 
knowledge you desire. By mail, a paid, $1.50 a 
year, 75 cts. for six months. 8.—(Ad iv. 


WINTER CARNIVAL AND ICE PAL- 
ACE AT ST. PAUL. 


LL arrangements are about completed for A. 4 
ati Carniv: ai and Ice Palace at St. Paul, which is 
be opened the 25th of this month and continue tng 
days. The arrangements indicate that the Carnival 
we be one of unparal'eled grandeur and interest to 
tators and participants. As Montreal has given 
. the idea of a Carnival this season it will undoubt- 
ly have a tendency to enlarge the one at St. Paul. 
The old pioneer route, the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway. was the first to announce the fact that they 
would sell round-trip tiekete from Chicago at the one 
way rate, viz.: $11.50. he Eastern representative of 
the Company, Mr. E. T Monett, is forming excur- 
sion parties in this section and will gladly render any 
information that is in his power. is office is at No. 
409 Broadway. 


CHUBB, THE FISHING-TACKLE MAN- 
UFACTURER 


Mr. THOMAS H. CHUBB, the Scheng-r0d manufac- 
turer, has sent us a copy of his catalogue for 1888 which 
is Just from the press. It contains articles on black 
bass, trout and salmon fishing; on fish-hooks, 
angling, and practical trout fishing, by some of the 
leading writers aad 2. — among others, Dr. 
James A. Henshall. A. N. Cheney and John R. Bar- 
ton. It 4 needless to “2... to any practical fisherman 
that these articles are of the greatest interest, and 
should be read by every person who claims to be an 
angler, and we hope that embraces every male reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT. Thomas H. Chubb has been 
engaged in the manufacture of fishing-rods and _ an 
lers’ supplies of all kinds at the village of Post Mil s, 
Vt., for the last twenty years, in consequence of his 
lone experieace and his uprightness in dealing, has 
built up a trade extending ¢ allover the United States 
and foreign countries is goods can be implicitly 
relied upon, and the catalogue we are discussing con- 
taina uk istrations and prices of all goeds manufac- 
tured by him, which includes ener everything re- 
quired by an angler for any kind of fishing. This is 
exactly the season of the year when an angler repairs 
his old stock of rods, reels, , and getsin new sup- 
plies for the coming season. He has the satisfaction 
of looking at them and feeling a sense of possession 
some little time before he has an opportunity to put 
them to practical use. This very interesting and val- 
uabie catalogue can be obtained by simply address- 
ing Thomas H.Chubb Post mec t. 











A wo D ABOUT PIAN ‘OS. 


THERE is searcely a family in the country 
but what asks itself some time during the year 
Where shall I buy a piano? And if tne members 
of one family do not intend to buy a piano, they are 
always ready to ask the same question of members 
of another family; in fact, this is an_ impor- 
tant question that has to be answered in nearly every 
household inthe United States. Nowadays a piano 
is no longer a luxury. Itis as much a necessity as a 
furnace or a stove 

Inthe very front rank among the lead piano 
manufacturers of the country, is the weil-known 
house of Steinway & Some, whose large factories and 
warerooms are in New York. During the holiday 
season just closed the proaucing capacity of the 
Steinway factories was strained tothe farthest limit, 
and for several years past it has been a difficult prob- 
lem for the firm to solve how they can ey 
4 many pianos as their agents sell. be behind 

heir orders is now an every-day matter "a Stein- 
ann & Sons. 

It is not necessary for this firm to do the amount of 
advertising that they nave done in previous years; 
for every piano they sell is the best advertisement 
they can possibly make. The indorsement of such 
authorities, among others, as Dr. F. Liszt, Ruben- 
stein, Adelina Patti, and Etelka Gerster, and the 
reception of medals at all the leading exhibitions in 
this country, andgor that matter in other countries, 
attest more than any words of ours to i superior 
qualities of the Steinway pianos. Indeed, these 
Sraments are as popular in Europe as in "this coun- 


"The house of Steinway & Sons has long been known 
to us asa most honorable firm to deal with, and we 
are sure that any one who the a Ln ot piano will 
never have reason to regret the purchase 

We assure the readers of THE INDKPENDENT living 
far away from this city that if it is impossible to 
secure a Steinway piano of one of the many Stein- 
bn agents throughout the country.a letter to La 


ork will receive the same attent as a perso’ 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, 

THe Prudential Insurance Company of America 
occupies a position unlike that of any other life in- 
surance company in the United States, and it occu- 
pies a position and is doing a work of which we 
venture to say very few of the readersof THE [NDE- 
PENDENT have the slightest knowledge. Life insur- 
ance is looked upon generally by all as a great scheme 
forthe benefit of persons rather well-to-do; that is, 


those who are in certainly not straitened circum- 
stances, and for the rich. We often hear of wealthy 
men carrying policies on their lives of even so great 
an amount as a half million of dollars. While of 
course it is desirable that even the richest of our rich 
men should have an absolute guarantee that 
their families through an evil tide of fortune should 
not be left destitute at their death, it is not for this 
claas of our people that life insurance was originally 
intended. The idea originally was that it would 
benetit the great middle class of people, those who, 
during their lives, are able to earn a comfortable in- 
come and support for their families, but who at their 
deaths would be able to leave little or nothing for the 
benefit of them. Tothis class of people of the United 
States life insurance has been of far greater benefit 
than any one—even those most intimately acquainted 
with its results—have knowledge. Why, then, if life 
insurance is of so great valuetothe rich and middle 
classes, should it not also be made of the very great- 
est value to thereally poor? This is now and has been 
for afew years,an accomplished fact. The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America issues policies 
on the lives of the children of the poor people, secur- 
ing at death payment of even so small an amount as 
#10. This sum, after the child has arrived at the age 
of one year, can be carried by the payment of only 
three centsa week. Not only the children of the 
very poor can be insured, but their parents as well. 
When it is estimated that the large majority of the 
children who die in the city of New York and other 
cities are the children of the poor, children whose 
lives have been passed in the close quarters of tene- 
ment houses, whose parents are so poor that perhaps 
not ten of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT have ever 
known of or seen such poverty; it will be readily seen 
that the benefits derived trom insurance in a 
company like the Prudential, are far greater to these 
people in proportion than any secured to the rich. 
The parents of poor children, if they live,are scarcely 
able to support them iu the plainest possible manner, 
while if they die, as they do, the expense of burial is 
anadded one which they are not prepared to meet. 
The insurance paid by the Prudential steps in at the 
time when most needed and enables the parents to 
buy medicines and give the children decent burial. 
Inthe city of New York alone, there are thousands 
of families who have carried policies on their chil- 
dren in the Prudential and who cannot express in 
language their thanks tothe company for what it has 
done for them, and what it has enabled them to do. 
Who can estimate the cost to these poor people of be- 
ing obliged to take from their scanty earnings even 
sosmallan amount as from ten to fifteen centsa 
week to carry their life insurance policies? It means. 
a self-denial on their part with which the well-to-do 
are totally unacquainted. It means in many cases 
less beer, less tobacco, and “less many things” which, 
with these people,make up so largely the sum and 
substance of living. Last July a party of thirty-five 
persons, mainly women and children, were crossing 
Canarsie Bay, a few miles from New York City, return- 
ing from a day spent at the sea-shore. The small ves- 
selon which they were capsized, and out of the thirty- 
five women and children nearly twenty were drowned 
Of this number four persons—a mother and three 
children—were insured in the Prudential. The 
amount received by the father was #230.00. These 
four policies had cost himin premiums less than #24, 
The sum received enabled him to give his wife and 
three children a decent burial, and also left him 
something with which to support three children re- 
maining tohim. His gratitude to the Prudential was 
of the warmest description, and, in fact, the Com- 
pany has received so many expressions of this sort 
that they are thoroughly imbued with the belief in 
which we share, that their Company is doing more 
good and isof far greater benefit to the poor of the 
country, than almost any other institution in it, 

The Prudential has paid in death claims since 1876 
no less a sum than $#2,778,243.02, It now has in exist- 
ence seven hundred and forty thousand policies. 
One can get a faint idea of the good done by the 
Prudential in the last ten years by estimating, or 
trying to estimate, how much good he could do 
among the very, very poor by the distribution among 
them of #2,778,243.02. 

The creat increase in the number of policies issued 
by the Prudential is very largely owing to the good 
feeling existing between the policy-holders and the 
Company, and has been—to a great extent—brought 
about by policy-holders inducing others to take poli- 
fcies. The Prudential has a surplus in favor of its 
policy-holders of $487,078.13. It is in every way per- 

ectly reliable and can fulfill all of its engage- 
ments. The officers are: John F. Dryden, President; 
Leslie D. Ward, Vice-President; Hon. Henry J. 
Yates, Treasurer; Horace Alling, second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Edgar B. Ward, Counsel, and Edward S John™ 
son, Secretary. 








NOTICE. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THECONDITION OF THE 
POOR, 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1648, supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 


This Association expends annually about &25,000 in 
ay relief after careful inq:firy and visitation 
y its own visitors at the homes of the yr. During 
the year ending Sept. 30th, 1587, over 9,850 such visits 
were made, and more than 16,000 persons aided with 
groceries, coal, shoes, clothing. blankets, medicines, 
etc.; 7,060 meals and lodgings furnished to single per- 
sons; 585 tenemeut houses were inspected and report- 
. All cases referred to the Association will be im- 
mediately visited and reported upon, and suitable re- 
lief given. Blank forms furnished on application, as 
weil A ae information, Contributions earnestly 
solicited. 


JOHN PATON, President. 
Rost. B. MINTURN, Treasurer, 45 William St. 
HENRY E. CRAMPTON, M.D., Recording Secretary. 
JOHN BOWNE, General Agent, 79 Fourth Ave. 





Conte # C. 


SILK FABRICS. 


SPRING 1888. 


INDIA PONCEES, 
CORAHS. 


Very novel styles of these goods, 
unrivaled for durability and wear. 


Broadway L { oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Night Robes 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND 


Sanitary Night Dresses 


FOR LADIES 
ARE MANUFACTURED FROM OUR 


BEST QUALITY, UNDYED 
STOCKINET: 


Are very soft, agreeable, comfortable, and 
not only a luxury and a blessing, but absoiutely in- 
dispensable to that sound sleep and perfect rest so 
essential to health and happiness. 

A well-ventilated bedroom means a wholesome 
and bracing air for the lungs, and the JAEGER 
NIGHT DRESS means a warm and comfortable cov- 
ering for the body, and a perfect protection during 
this nightly pericd of physical relaxation, against all 
deleterious influences, such as dampness, cold, 
draughts, sudden changes of temperature, miasmatic 
effluvia and vitiated exhalations, as well asthe chill 
and shock from changing the position to unwarmed 
parts of the bed, or when suddenly called up in a 
cold room at night, so uncomfortably familiar to all 
robed in cotton or linen night-dresses. 

The Ladies’ Night Dresses are nicely trimmed 
with “natural” color, or * white’ woolen lace—those 
made of the soft, gray Stockinet being trimmed with 
the natural color lace, and those in white, with the 
beautiful white woolen lace. 

In nothing has Dr. Jaeger more ciearly proved him- 
self a benefactor than in these simple contributions 
to the comfort and welfare of his fellow-beings. 

These night dresses and night shirts are manufac- 
tured from “ K " and “B” natural stockinet, the “B” 
quality being especially adapted to winter use, and 
are described and illustrated in our Catalogue, pages 
19 and 28, 

Orders filled by Mail or Express, and Catalogues 
sent free by mail. 


Dr, Jaéger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and S29 Broadway, New York, 


James McCreery & Co. 


Have entered upon the second Sea- 
son for their Toboggan Suits, so 
well known last winter on Toboggan 
Slides in NewYork City and vicinity, 
They are made for Ladies, Centle- 
men and Children, in beautifui de- 
signs, exclusive styles, and as lowin 
price as possible. 

They will be made to measure at 
short notice, and may be safely or- 
dered by mail. 

These suits are quite indispen- 
sable for the full enjoyment of this 
favorite midwinter sport. 


Orders by mail receive careful and 
prompt aftention. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York, 





Jusurance. 
THE IMMOVABLE ARITEMETIC. 


NEARLY six years ago we published a 
series of articles on the assessment plan 
which were, at least, calm, orderly, aud 
courteous; but while the invitation given 
to representatives of that plan to reply in 
a relevant manner was not accepted we 
did hear from a number of persons, main- 
ly clergymen, some of whom did not 
hesitate to charge venality. Thus, the fol- 
lowing is a sample: 

‘“* Joining, as I did, between fifty and fifty- 
five, my assessment is $2 each time, and 
has not amounted to more than 410 or *12 
a year on #2,000. My wife is insured in the 
ladies’ department, which is assessed sepa- 
rately only on the deaths of women; 
she pays 50 cents each time, and has paid 
from #4 to $6 a year on $1,000. If, according 
to the Old Line insurance theorists, the as 
sessments become oppressive, it costs 
nothing to drop it; meanwhile, we have 
been, on the principle of fire insurance. per- 
fectly protected at low rates. 

* Permit me to suggest that no articles 

written by any advocate of Old Line in- 
surance will have much weight to tuin 
back the tide from this new, safe, and 
much more economical method. The fact 
I gave you before, that #3,000 for my wife 
and myself has for three years not cost over 
$30 a year, while after twenty years in the 
Old New England Mut:al, I amstill paying 
$108 a year, is of itself an unanswerable 
fact which no theories about superior safety 
of the Old Line companies and no taunts 
about graveyard insurance will meet. 
I can witha clear conscience urge every 
one of my parishioners who is insurable to 
adopt this as a far safer investment than to 
insure in any of the old companies. , 
I shall await with interest all that your 
able insurance writer may have to say, but 
the repeated attacks in THE INDEPENDENT 
upon the Mutual Benefit societies have 
only confirmed my opinion that they were 
written in the interest of those whose safety 
was endangered.” 

The motive of ‘‘ attacks” is a question 
of propriety only, and does not affect the 
practical one of the soundness of argument 
and correctness of statement; the reader 
being left judge ef those, and being capa- 
ble of judging them, whether the writer 
is lofty-minded or is bought at so much 
per line is irrelevant. Whether this jour- 
nal’s ‘able insurance writer” has been 
able to show the transparency of their 
plea to this defender and others who have 
triumphantly cited how little they had 
paid for some years is not directly known; 
but from the fact that the plea has ceased 
to come to this office we venture to hope 
it is disposed of for the present. But it 
is noticeable that the men who have 
been members of an assessment society 


‘for tento twenty years are never heard 


from, all the witnesses to the cheapness 
having one to five years’ experience. 
Where are the old members? Where the 
old societies are—nowhere, 

One bit of record just here. The U. B. 
Mutual Aid, of Lebanon, Penn., has actu- 
ally paid what it professed to pay. One 
‘*class” in it, averaging 808 members in 
1879, had in that year to pay $17.31 each 
per $1,000; in 1880, this class averaged 
772, and paid $27.20 each. These figures 
did not include expenses. But ina regu- 
lar company the cost of temporary insur- 
ance at the ages named, expenses in- 
cluded, is $19.35 and $19.55. In 1874 the 
U, B. members paid $20.50 for $1,000, and 
at their average age life insurance can be 
had for $19.80 per year for seven years; 
in 1880 the U. B. cost $28.91 per $1,000, 
and term insurance for seven years can 
be had at their then average age for $20.- 
90 per year. 

‘**T have heen insured in the Blank Mu- 
tual for three years at a total cost of #10 
per $1,000; now wrestle with this fact if 
youcan.” This is the usual form of the 
plea, and the only trouble in wrestling 
with it is that it is too weak to stand up- 
right. A certificate having $1,000 in 
plain figures on it, which might 
or might not have paid that if a calf 
had been made under it, cost $10 or $5 as- 
sessments last year. Granted—but it 
proves nothing. The puzzle syllogism 
says that a man lifted his calf every morn- 
ing, and although the animal kept grow- 
ing larger and heavier the owner had 





only to stretch his arms a little further 
and heave a little harder; therefore he 
kept on lifting it till it had become an 
ox. It is easy and comfortable for the 
living to get their $1,000 on paper, by 
paying no more than $10 a year; but how 
do the dying get theirs, in actual money, 
out of such rates? Our friend who 
joined at fifty paid not over $6 per $1,000; 
did he ask himself how long he niust live 
to make up the $1,000 he expected finally 
to leave his family? At that rate, he must 
live till about the year 2082; or, if he paid 
a sufficient rate for his probable term he 
should have been paying at least $50 in- 
stead of $5, in which case he would have 
said nothing about cheapness. Figure it 
out yourselves; don’t bother about what it 
iscosting you just now—just figure it out. 
Do you say that in life insurance one does 
not have to put in as much as he takes 
out? Certainly not, but somebody must 
do so, and if some put in less than they 
take others must put in more. Answer 
this: when nobody is to put in, acording to 
the figures talked of ,as much as EVERYBODY 
expects to take out, where is the bottcm of 
the scheme? This question is put to every- 
body, and any attempt at an answer, if 
within reasonable length and going to 
the point, sha]l have all the publicity THE 
INDEPENDENT can give. The assessment 
people talk about figures of cost which 
will not produce $1,000 within the longest 
life; let them answer this question. 

10x50—1,000. 10x80—1,000. We can- 
not manage either of these. Explain 
them—or say plumply that the miracle of 
the loaves can be performed still. This is 
a hard, direct and brutal way of putting 
the case, we know. It worries the ‘ ac- 
tuaries’’ who hatch ‘‘ equity systems.” It 
has caused us to be accused of computing 
premiums upon the table of expectancies— 
which would be bungling if we had done 
it. But let actuarial work stand aside 
until the claim of cheapness is reconciled 
with mental arithmetic. 

Life insurance and insurance for life— 
these are two very different things. The 
managers of assessment societies con- 
found these purposely; their victims do 
so innocently. But whether people 
figure wrongly or snatch supposed 
bargains without figuring “&t all, the 
arithmetic will have its way in the end. 

—< 


MR. BABBAGE’S SERVICES. 


Mr, FeLrx BABBAGE, Attorney-at-Law, 
128 Washington Street, Chicago, has is- 
sued a circular, a copy of which bas been 
sent to this office by a resident of Ne- 
braska, who received it from the author. 
The following is Mr. Babbage’s circular: 

“Dear Sir:—Upon the petition of Hon, 
Oramus R. Fyler, Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut, the Continental L fe In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn., has 
been placed in the hands of Receivers for 
liquidation. As a result of this proceeding, 
all the policies of the company at onee ma- 
ture for their present worth or 71 eerve 
value, and policy-holders, in order to sare 
in the distribution of 1ts assets, will have to 
file due proof of their claims against the 
company’s estate. 

‘The purpose of this communication is to 
offer you my services to prepare, prove and 
collect your claim against the estate of the 
company, to the end that you may receive 
your just dues; and an extended experience 
in matters of this nature, together with the 
fact that the elaims of a large number of 
the policy-holders will be intrusted to my 
care, enables me to assure you efficient and 
diligent protection of your interests. 

‘* T expect to receive no compensation for 
my services until a diyidend is collected on 
your policy, and then only to the extent 
provided in the accompanying letter of at- 
torney. Prior to that time you need incur 
no expense, except possibly 25 or 50 cents 
for notary fees at the place where you 
reside. 

“« The first steps necessary in the matter 
will be for you to sign the inclosed letter of 
attorney, authorizing me to act for you, and 
tosend me the same, together with your 
policy and last premium receipt, all of 
which will be duly acknowledged. 

‘** As you may naturally doubt the propri- 
ety of intrusting the care of your interests 
to one whose business methods and reputa- 
tion are unknown to you, I shall be pleased 
to have you refer for information on those 
points, if you deem it necessary, toany of 
the parties whose names are given below.” 














$4 (120) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The references are omitted, being unnec- 
essary, since we are quite ready without 
them to admit that Mr. Babbage, ‘‘ in the 
profession,” isas reputable a man as 
were the Vholeses of ‘* Bleak House;” 
he may be, for aught we know, a man of 
high ability, and may have a conscience 
with keen-cut edges. If it is objected that 
he is tryingto secure fees for a service 
which nobody can perform, he may 
truthfully reply that others make the 
same attemptin the same circumstances, 


and that he is not to blame if 
the _policy-holders do know bet- 
ter than to employ him. The fact 


is—and it isa fact which has to be repub- 
lished as often as a new receivership oc- 
curs in lifeinsurance—that theservices of 
the Babbages who seek to intervene are as 
valueless as those of the nearest ragged 
urchin would be, simply because there is 
nothing whatever for them to do. Mr. 
Babbage proposes to retain $5 out of the 
first dividend paid on the claim, and, if 
the total dividends on the claim exceed 
$100, five per cent. on such total. The 
service might be worth that, if worth 
anything. If he should advertise the offer 
of his services to collect interest on gov- 
ernment bonds, the holders would know 
that they can receive their money as well 
as to hire another to do it. He can file 
the claims, wait for a dividend, receive 
it when ready, take out his toll, and hand 
over the rest. The policy-hoider can do 
this for himself, and Mr. Babbage can 
render him no service whatever. We 
trust this notice is clear and may be 
heeded. 


> 


FIRE INSURANCE FOR 1887. 


THE reports of the fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in this city come in 
so very slowly that it is difficult as yet to 
makea general statement of the results 
of the year 1887. Those companies which 
have already reported, however, show, 
almost invariably, a loss of surplus, and 
there cannot be much doubt that a large 
majority of the companies will show a 
shrinkage. There is a vast difference in 
the management of fire companies; the 
better managed companies being enabled, 
in spite of such a year as the last, to pull 
through, not *only without showing an 
actual loss, but, perhaps, adding a little 


to the surplus, owing to careful selections 
of risks, small expense accounts and in- 
terest received from investments. It 
would seem, after so many years’ experi- 
ence in fire underwriting, that the officers 
of insurance companies should have 
learned more ahout the conduct of the 
business than they seem to have done, 
judging from the manner in which the 
companies, most of them, have been man- 
aged. 


-——_—_—_—_-> —— 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE heirs of William J. Walker have 
brought suit in the New York Supreme 
“Court against the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, E. B. Harper, President, 
to colJect a certificate of $10,000 on his 
life. The Association refused to pay the 
$10,000 called for by the certificate, set- 
ting up a defense that the deceased had 
misrepresented regarding the state of his 
health. They also set up a defense on 
some other grounds. The court over- 
ruled the demurrer at the special term 
of the Supreme Court and the As- 
sociation then asked to be allowed 
to defend the case on its merits, 
to which the attorney for the heirs 
objected; placing his objections on the 
ground that the Association had been 
making delay after delay, running 
through several years; that they had no 
just cause for making a defense and ask- 
ing for a judgment. 

The court reserved its decision. 

The Association ought to be more care- 
ful in selecting its examining physici ns, 
as it is obliged in the interests of its other 
certificate-holders to refuse payment of 
so many claims, owing to the misrepre- 
sentations of persons seeking insurance 
regarding their health and habits. 





.Alden 8.Swan, receiver of the Globe 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Al- 
bany, paid over to the Superintendent of 
Insurance at Albany, on the 20th inst., 
$3,460, being the unclaimed dividend or 
balance of the totalof 494 per cent. of 
the $1,800,000 reserve value of the poli- 
cies. ‘ Claimants to unpaid dividends 
must hereafter apply to the Superintend- 
In often the surance Department at Al- 
bany. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, although not quite so aged 
as its namesake would have been were he 
living to-day, was organized in 1829, and has 
rpetual charter. The magnetic name- 
pot san before mentioned, were he treading 
this sphere to-day, would certainly commend 
the management of this excellent insurance 
company, as it was able to show on the first 
of January cash assets of $3,173,862.19. 
These are invested in some of the soundest 
and best securities purchased for cash. It 
has a surplus of $963,386.23. Its reserve for 
reinsurance amounts to $1,783,596.12. Its 
business 1s scattered throughout twenty- 
three states of the Union, and it is quite 
safe for us to say that the Franklin is a good 
enough insurance company for apy one to 
atronize. Its officers are: James W. McAI- 
ister, President; Francis P. Steel, Vice- 
President : Ezra T. Cresson, Secretary, and 
Samuel W. Kay, Assistant Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Elsewhere in our columns the American 
Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, 
present their thirty-eighth annual antate- 
ment, showing total net assets of 32,135.,- 
219.40. with reserve as to policy- holders of 
$612,819 80. During the year the receipts of 
the Company from interest on investments, 
rents, etc., was more than enough to pay the 
life losses, endowments and annuities. The 
policies of the American Life are non-for- 
feitable and incontestable after one year. 
There is no deduction on account of deferred 
premiums; there is no restriction on travel 
or residence after one year. and no restric- 
tion on occupation except in Army or Navy 
in actual war. The officers are: John J. 
Macfarlane, President; L. KH. Pfeiffer, Vice- 
President; Henry W. Smith, Actuary, and 
George C. Wilson, Jr., Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 








NEW YORK MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The business of this Company is confined 
entirely to marine risks. The Company has 
total assets of $610,300.46, and has just de- 
clared a semi- -annual dividend of 3 per cent. 


HAMBU RG- BREMEN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCECO.,OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 

This Company was established in 1854, in 
Hamburg. The first agency in this coun- 
try being established in San Francisco, in 
1858, and the United States Branch in this 
city, in 1873. It was the first German In- 
surance company to enter the United 
States. Nearly all of its funds are in the 
hands of the insurance departments as 
trustees for the benefit of its policy-hotders. 
It has total assets in the United States of 
$1,129,603,89, and a surplus of $445,401,69. It 
is avery excellent company. and we take 
pleasure in commending it to the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 


7 __ INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all pou.cies, and 
contains the most liberal) features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1829. 














CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1888, 


CAPITAL 
Insurance Reserv 





400.000 00 
a isiacadiibenie 1,783,595 12 
Unpaid Losses ‘and Divisends 2 } 
Net Surplus........... 


TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1888) ........... $3,178,842 19 


OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. McALL ISTER, Prerident. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice. ed 
EZRA T. CRESSON, UEL W. KAY. 
Secretary. eh Sec retary. 
Agency Department : 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 








ORIGINALLY CHARTERED IN 
RECHARTERED IN 1851. 


OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORK MUTUAL 
Insurance Company: 


NO. 61 WILLIAM ST. 
NEw YORK, January 19th, 1888. 
The Trustees submit ‘the fotnwsing Statement of the 
affairs of the Company, in con ey with the 
requirements of the Chart 


1798 


Outstanding premiums, January Ist, 1887... $56,540 21 
Premiums received during the year........ 260,382 93 
ec nptcpidncacinetensssaticnveneronseie «+ $316,873 14 


No policies have been issued upon life risks; nor 
upon fire risks disconnected with marine risks. 
Earned premiums to January Ist, 1888...... 250,338 72 
Lossesand expenses............++++ $181,438 71 
Return premiums,reinsurance,etc. 40,940 62 

The company have the following assets: 

United States stocks.............+0+ $79,700 00 
Bank and other stocks and bonds. S€2,406 50 
Loans on stock and cash due the 


GO sc ccccnvcvaxcerascoeceses 34,045 28 
Bins s-ccenvndccesdstenniesves 70,000 OJ 
ee i onevccnntecesescnsacos 22,735 22 





—— $564,907 00 
I TE, cecctrcnkbtinestdsninesceinaeas 10,234 00 
Salvage, reinsurance, insurance scrip, ac- 

crued interest, and other claims due the 
rv atatvnstlncecuscerenaneebeaccesneesd 50.159 46 
__ $610,300 46 


A semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT on 
the Capital Stock will be paid on and after the Ist 
day of February next. 

The Certidcates of outstanding scrip ordered re- 
deemed will be paid on presentation, interest there- 
on having ceased. 

By order of the Board. 

EDWARD LARAQUE, 
TRUSTEES: 
ARTHUR LEARY, GEORGE MOSLE, 


yt MEYER, GERHARD JANSSEN, 
EDWARD H. R. LY MAN, R. D, PERRY. 


Secretary. 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY, W. [RVING LARK. 
- B. BLEECKER, JR. STEPHEN y 5 hey 
OHN ARLE RICHAKD IRVIN. 
L. BAYARD SMITH, i.C. VON POs 
HENRY C. HUDBERT, JOHN W. WILSON, 
CHAS. om SARY, LOUIS DE BEBIAN, 
JACOB S. WETMORE 
THEU. B. BLEECKER, JR.. President. 


When required, Certificates of Insurance will be 
issued , payable in London or on the Continent. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H.BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary, 





Increase in assets OVer..............5+ $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 


Increase of business in force. .......#2,400,000 





POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY. 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring My represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencies, at comet Office. 








Surpius over all Liabilities .... “ULST? 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1°88.. #2, 401. 958 iN 
‘ > 1 MON THOMBERY. Preswie nt, 





(ESTABLISHED 1854.) 


HAMBURG - BREMEN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The Oldest 


German Company in the United States. 


ASSETS IN THE UNITED STATES DECEMBER As, 1887., 


United States Government Bonds, market rket value - - 


Georgia State Bonds, market value 7 


First Mortgage Railroad Bonds, market value - - 
Loan on Bond and Mortgage (value of property 80, 000)” - - - 


Call Loans - - - - e 
Cash in Banks o 


Premiums in course of colle ction - - 


Total - e = a 


Liabilities in the United States - - 


Surplus in the United States - - « 


Total - os ‘é ” 


$567,715 00 
26,250 00 
374,765 00 
20,000 00 
30,000 00 
45,109 72 
65,764 1 17 


$1, 129, 603 89 


$684, ,202 20 
445,401 69 


s $h 129,603 89 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
Nos. 62 and 64 Cedar Street, New York. 


F. O. AFFELD, Manager. 


‘HH. O. BUOHENBERGER, Associate Manager. 





1829 “er 1888, 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital, - - - $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve, . 1,783,596 12 
Unpaid Losses & Dividends, 26,879 84 
Net Surplus, - - - 963,386 23 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1888, $3,173,862 19 


OFFICERS, 
JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 


Jas. W. McAllister, 
Alfred G. Baker, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Francis P. steel, 
George A. Heyl, 


Geo. Fales Baker, M.D., 
John Wright, 

Charles M. Swain, 
Charles W. Potcs, 

John Sailer. 


Statement of the yew of the Oompany 
on January Ist, 1888. 


MORTCACES. 
On vroperty valued at over $1,900,000 
being First Mortgages on Unen- 
cumbered and Improved Real Es- 


tate in the City of Philadelphia... $984,415 13 


REAL ESTATE. 


Office of Company and dweliings... 


LOANS. 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds as Col- 
lateral Security (market value, 
| er eT 777,325 74 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


334,850 00 


inctcncctntenvaccebcnsssteesie Gael #1,042,712 39 
IE FARR i cesicsinccncesctasnie #1,068,341 00 
CASH. 

Cash in banks.............. $148,055 37 
Cash in office of the Com- 
a 18,998 93 


Preniums in course of 
transmission.............. 


41,876 02 208,930 32 
ee $3,173,862 19 
The Assetsof the “FRANKLIN” (all invested in 
solid securities) are liabie for the hazard of FIRE 
only. The business is scattered throughout twenty- 
three States of the Union; moderate lines solely are 
written upon carefully selected risks, which are ex- 
amined once every year by competent inspectors. 
LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED WHEN DETER- 
MINED. 
This Company issues Policies upon RENTS of all 
kinds of BUILDINGS, GROUND RENTS and MORT- 
GAGES. 





Agency Department: 


GEO. F. REGER, Manager, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Thirty-Eighth Annual Statement, 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 








INCOME. 

Premiums received during the year........ $85,211 03 
Interest received frem Investments, 

SNE Ss a sdtepeenesecedasenctsencedidhessse 171,328 73 

$256,589 76 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

RE ne ae See $161,623 44 
Endowments and Annuities paid........... 4,8 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and Commissions. 6918 29 
Salaries and Meaical Examinations....... 19,400 02 
Printing, = Stamps, and Gen- 

Ce SE eknn: sccensanasdscpotasasepeces 26,217 39 
Surrendered Policies, Dividends and Pre- 

mium Notes Canceled.........secsceeceseee 81.267 58 58 

$510, 151 72 72 
ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1888. 

Mortgages upon Real Estate.............+++ $539,250 
Spocks and Bonds...........cceecesesececeeee 740,587 21 
nk Siheabmedcuddbenereknseeosws 191,920 
Loans on Collateral amply secured.. 219,121 OF 
Premium notes secured by Policies 140,701 21 
Net deferred Premiums.. e2lid 2 
Agent’s Ledger balances... . 2 403 Sy 
Accrued interest to January Ist “e 27,5 Ab) 4 
Cash on hand and in Banks.............-++- 269,656 28 





$2,195,219 40 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve American ~xperience 4 

ae Sees, See Setar LATS S28 OD 
Death: Claims aot ES 892 50 
Funds held in Trust............0000--cccccese rt 696 WwW 

Net Premiums and Interest paid al - 
WOME, Gin ce coccccesesccccoccecesee 2,892 70 
$1,572,409 60 
Surplus as to Policy-holders...........-++++ 612,009 80 


$2,185,219 40 
JOHN J.MACFARLANE, President, 
L, E. PFEIFFER, Vice-President, 
HENRY W. SMITH, Actuary, 
GEO. C. WILSON, Jr., Sec, and Treas, 
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The American Fire 
INSURANGE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
308 and 310 WALNUT STREET. 








SEVENTY- EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company, January Ist, 1888. 


ASSETS : LIABILITIES: 
Real Estate unencumbered... $232,695 13 | Losses in process of adjust- 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- al thedskanmccanneas $181,405 89 
NINN ccvsraaasésnsibsnianiecbeons . 894,539 50 | Reinsurance Fund tempo- 
Ground Rents, well secured. 7,258 34] ary. ccccscssccssscseessseseeees 998,830 67 
United States Loans............ 135,327 50 | Reclaimable on perpetual 
Bonds and Loans............+.+++ 893,159 78 | polivies..........:.sceseceeeesees 412,307 27 
Loans on Deposits... 84,900 00 | Dividends uncalled for....... 75 00 
Interests and Rents due and Commissions unpaid.......... 2,760 00 
IIS ccs sa cies aitadeinacscies 16,570 58 | Cash Capital...........sesceeee . 500,000 00 
Premiums in course of collec- sian seiceihainctiitapaidion 411,577 28 
bo sics scan baatinncmamabhenens 35,154 49 
Cashin Banks and office of 
CIT so ccasesececes'sosccsesstes 102,345 79 
TOTAL Assets, Jan. 1st, 1888,.$2,401,956 11 $2,401,956 11 





DIRECTORS: 


P.S. HUTCHINSON, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, Jr., 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHARLES P. PEROT, CHAS. S. WHELEN, 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
J.B. YOUNG, Se: 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, 


THE 


—— #0. 


WHICH IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


—-—#oe- 


The eaves 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has prospered where concerns with Cheaper 
Rates have all died, because it could be 





relied on to pay its Claims in 
full, and they could not. 


INSU RANCE MUST INSURE, 


Or even a low price is so much money thrown away. 


THE TRAVELERS’ RESOURCES 





are sufficient to pay AT ONCE the most enormous mass of 


claims that even great railroad and steamboat accidents can 
bring upon it. PAYS ALL CLAIMS, without discount, im- 
mediately upon receipt of satisfactory proofs. NON-FOR- 
FEITURE provisions in all its Policies. 


Ten Millions of Assets. Two Millions of Surplus. 
Paid Policy-Holders over $14,000,000. 


JAS. C. BATTERSON, Pres. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 











ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JANUARY ist, 1888. 





Capital Stock, paid up in cash, 
Reserve for Re-insurance, ~ 


Outstanding Losses and all other Liabilities, ra = 
Surplus, as regards Policy-holders, 


Total Cash Assets, 


- $1,000,000 00 
432,029 36 

66,090 04 
° 1,143,256 36 


$1,641,375 76 








GEO. B. BODWELL, Secretary. 


CHAS, B. WHITING. President. 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


( New York, 100 Broadwa ~ ¢ 
Brooklyn, cor. Court an Montague 
" and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample foralliciaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

Net Surplas.............-:csceeeees 1,374,856 93 


Continent | 
Buildings: 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 








Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIREC1ORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 








GEORGE BLISS, AL RED k 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, INO. RER. 
WM. H. SWAN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. VAIL HN H. EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
ALEX. E. O BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMIL 

Ww. CORLIES, JACOB WE INDE L. 


WM. A ER 

LAWRENCE TURNURF. 

A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 

CHAS. H: DUTCHER. Sec. Brooklyn Deo". 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. . 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


JAMES PRASER, 
WM. G. LOW, 





policies in 








THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


New oui 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


“a F. i casa Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





Total Surplus......... aad 205 88 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life fasurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of iss: Endowment Policies for precisely the 
= rgntem pereeee ree aa rged for whole Lite) Pol- 

rand are subject in Ly pane 1 distri- 
a Hy sar the Maasachu- 
elture law of 


“> non-fo! 
surrender ond paid-up insurance values in- 
oun on every saphar 
nae Ory « of the oe Feature may be 


POST. OFFICE F SQUARE BOSTON, 














J. M. 


ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FKANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affatr 
on the dist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,809,250 6 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JARBAEG, WIE. co cccccccccccccccvcscccces.c¢ 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums........ Gnosseces $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1886 to 3ist December, 1886.............04+ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 
RN hd csssasthehweantns $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 
EXPenseS..........csseeseseee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,282,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 0 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 
CURING Dc inedegeectis oxi cansvesccseusns 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cie Be Na ec tkiicneseeeianccscneentions 285,254 68 
AMROURE. cccccccrcvsccvcccccesceccoccesocces $12,444,511 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date ali interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
































J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, WIL M D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, CH a's H. MARSH 
: JAMES LOW. FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
Fire Insurance Company MOEA aun, HAM DRE 
: PORTA O LOW. JAMES G DE FOREST 
ach Gagitals n-ne agnecege of | REPRE RTE: omic mee 
Cera ane Soo 88 8 | WILLIAM DEGROOT,” N. DENTON SMITH, 
Une. ees  prouiw nd other 194 gO RACE GR SDGE, ean piss, 
cea Seccaenede Gdanbeartien 213.212 37 WILLIAM H CY. WD ELOYD-10 
0 eee Ao ay a gg JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS ° T >, 
THE BOARDOF DIRECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: | WILLIAM B Bi BURDETT Lae Bu FO Ey ON 
First—That acash divideud of FIVE PER CENT ap ae ee 
be declared to Stockholders, payable on after Jul ° 


sanding Seip tr the yearenaing Fane SH St, wi 
‘ 3 
be paid on an a after 4 


wm, a. ROLIUS, Secretary, 


‘qnonan a MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 





W. H. H, MOORE, Vice-President. - 
4. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 
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Old and Young. 


THE SNOW-ENITTER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 





ON an ashen cloud, when the winds grow 
still, 
I sit, and work my will! 
There’s a world to drape with my handi- 
work; 
These fingers may not shirk. 
So I ply my needles, day and night, 
And my laces knit of purest white. 
How the stitches from me whirl! 
I count them all, 
As they silent fall: 
** Stitch and over and purl! 
Stitch and over and purl!” 


On the leafless trees [ will hang the lace 
A queen might wear with grace. 
I have caps to trim for bare-headed hills, 
And coverlets for rills. 
You will think the bushes all in blow, 
With the tangled fabric of the snow 
That I deftly ’round them curl! 
My task I ply, 
And my fingers fly: 
“Stitch and over and purl! 
Stitch and over and purl!”’ 


But the sun peeps out, at the clear, keen 
dawn, 
O’er meadow, wood and lawn, 
And he laughs to see what my hands have 
wrought; 
My toil has gone for naught! 
For he turns my laces, precious, white, 
Unto strings of jewels, wondrous bright! 
All my art does he down burl. 
But [ll croon and sing 
Many times, ere spring: 
“Stitch and over and purl! 
Stitch and over and purl!” 
New YORK CIty. 





— 
PAUL'S BLUNDERS. 


BY L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith,” ** The Baby's Grand- 
mother,” etc, 

Ir wasaraw, cold December evening, 
and a London fog—a true December Lon- 
don fog—was slowly spreading its thick 
yellow folds over street and alley, circus 
and square. 

Within the small and shabby bed-chain- 
ber of his lodgings, Paul Barnaby was put- 
ting the finishing touches to his evening 
toilet, preparatory to going out to din- 
ner; shivering now and again as some of 
the outer atmosphere penetrated even into 
the little flaring gas-lit apartment, and 
taking no more time over the operation 
than was absolutely necessary. 

** I dine out so seldom,” said he to him- 
self, when all was complete and he had 
surveyed somewhat wistfully a dress-coat 
whose fashion dated from some years 
back—‘‘ I dine out so seldom, and itis 
such a beastly bad night, that, upon my 
word, if I take a hansom for once, I don’t 
think any one can blame me. Portland 
Place is pretty nearly a mile from here, 
and though, of course, a mile is nothing 
to walk, still, just for once’— and then he 
stood still and reflected. 

Asa matter of fact, it was not a ques- 
tion of any one’s blaming him. He was 
alone in the world, sadly alone. He was 
responsible to nobody for an extrava- 
gance, and nobody but himself benefited 
by aneconomy. But, nevertheless, he 
paused, and there was something almost 
pathetic in that pause. 

For Paul was poor, very poor; and he 
had not always been so. 

*To be sure, the young man lived in re- 
spectable lodgings ina respectable quar- 
ter of the metropolis. Furthermore, he 
worked in a respectable business house in 
the city, and received quarterly what 
many would have reckoned respectable 
wages for so doing. Ah! but the sting 
and the pinch of poverty may be felt in 
a thousand deprivations and humiliations 
which would not excite the pity of the 
philanthropist, and with which, even you, 
gentle reader, will perhaps hardly sympa- 
thize, unless ‘you, too, like this Paul of 
mine, have known better days. Paul had 
begun life, you see, brilliantly. 

First, there had been the luxurious, 
pampered, school-boy episode at Eton; 


then its natural sequel, with the same 
sort of accompaniments of luxurious sur- 
oundings at Oxford; then, a pause on the 
threshold of manhood, with all the world 





at the youngster’s feet, and only a variety 
ofsmooth and tempting paths to choose 
from; and then—a sudden fall of the 
curtain. 

His father, a prosperous banker, had 
failed, and in a moment all had been 
changed for his only son, the supposed 
heir of his supposed wealth. 

It had now become no longer a mere 
question of choice between the Life 
Guards and the Coldstreams, or, again, 
between a seat in Parliament and foreign 
travel. A few brief months had seen the 
broken-hearted parent laid in his grave, 
and the son, now entirely thrown upon 
his own resources, bravely struggling to 
adapt himself to the novel and bitter cir- 
cumstances of his altered lot. A place 
had been found for him in the business 
house of an old and steadfast friend; such 
a place as many a less-favored youth 
would have been thankful for, but which 
—oh, well, Paul took it, and told himself 
he was glad to get it, albeit the salary 
which he was now to receive was barely 
as much as had hitherto been frittered 
away by the dandy Oxonian on studs, 
gloves and eau-de-Cologne. 

This must now suffice for every sort of 
demand. No one helped him. He had 
but few relatives, and such as there were 
had been themselves involved in his 
father’s ruin. It was natural that they 
should look coldly on the son, and, in- 
deed, consider that Paul had got off al- 
most with flying colors, in that he had 
not to beg his bread or flee the country. 
As it was, the bankrupt’s son was lucky, 
remarkably lucky. What better could 
he expect? What remained for him but 
to take perforce the lowest room, and 
only feel grateful that there was any 
room at all? As to his looking to them 
for any sort of assistance, the bare idea 
was preposterous. 

Then Paul had begun by making mis- 
takes, as most of us would have done in 
his place. In the first blush of ignorance 
and inexperience, he had considered 
many things as necessaries which time, 
by painful degrees, taught him to call by 
another name. He had fitted himself out 
4s he thought, humbly enough. He had 
given up this thing and that, put aside 
oneand another tempting invitation, given 
up here and there a luxurious habit and 
elegant convenience; but he had not gone 
far enough, and bills long and urgent 
poured in presently to appall his startled 
vision. There was no one now to fall 
back upon; no easily-won-over parent to 
make straight every little crookedness. 
In silence and in suffering, very real suf- 
fering, and very patient, proud silence, 
the burden had been borne, and the lesson 
learned, and Paul Barnaby became there- 
after, perhaps thereby, a man, and no 
longer a youth. 

Years had now passed, and the old Eton 
and Oxford days had grown dim in the 
retrospect. Most of the light-hearted 
comrades he had known there, had 
drifted away into smoother and sunnier 
waters than any into which he could fol- 
low; but some still held fast by Paul, car- 
ing infinitely more for him in his loneli- 
ness and friendlessness than in the days 
of his palmy, coxcombry youth; and it 
was tothe house of one of these that he 
was going on the December evening when 
we find him wondering within himself 
whether he might not just for once repair 
thither in the almost forgotten comfort 
of earlier times. 

He did not say to himself, as he would 
have said some half-dozen years before, 
that it did not look well to tramp in all 
muffled up and mud-stained among the 
spruce men-servants assembled to usher 
in the guests at asmart dinner-party; he 
did not take into consideration that he 
might bring into the house with him 
traces of the frosty fog on his long fair 
mustache and disarranged curly locks— 
though Paul wos a handsome fellow, and 
had once thought a good deal about being 
so; but he did mind the actual physical 
discomfort of trudging over slushy pave- 
ments, and through a chilling, blinding, 
suffocating winter mist, against which 
his somewhat infirm outer coat would he 
but a poor protection. 

He dined out, as he said, so seldom. 
And to own the truth,he had been looking 











forward throughout the whole day in a 
way that almost made him ashamed, to 
this dinner at Jack Phillimore’s. 

Jack had lately married, and his nice 
little wife, instead of cold-shouldering 
his friend, had been quite smitten with 
Paul’s melancholy face, aud had on the 
present occasion sent him just such a 
cordial, cheery little note of invitation as 
is pleasant for any one to receive, and is 
especially soothing to a poor bachelor who 
is stillin some doubt as to his welcome 
under a new régime. 

Of course it had been accepted; and 
throughout the tiresome,troublesome day 
for which the engagement had been made 
it had been, as we have said, remembered 
with something like a glow of anticipa- 
tion, by one who seldom had anything to 
anticipate. 

He shall sitdownto a good dinner, 
amid good company, in a good, comfort- 
able, well-warmed and well-lit dining- 
room; instead of partaking of a semi-cold 
chop or steak in the solitude of a dingy, 
dusty little apartment at home—his sole 
alternative as a rule, when too tired or 
too much dispirited to go to his club. 

His club he could not even yet give up: 
it was almost his only link with brighter 
and happier times. There he could still 
feel himself a gentleman among gentle- 
men. There he could forget his shabby 
wardrobe and anxious thoughts respect- 
ing it. Andthere, for atime, he could 
lose sight of the future with its gradual- 
ly decreasing prospect of anything better 
than the present. 

He was rather a favorite, 
among hisfellows. They said he was a 
sad sortof man. His story was known, 
and invested him with something of the 
sanctity of misfortune. His quiet face, 
often spent and weary, upon which long 
hours of hard work and close confine- 
ment, coupled with neglect and discom- 
fort at home, soon came to imprint their 
own tale, won forhim « certain tender- 
ness at the hands of all, and his happiest 
hours were thus passed among them. 

But he seldom went into so-called ‘* So- 
ciety.” The only people he knew who 
belonged to it, were pleasure-seekers pure 
and simple, and at first he had merely 
shrank back from them because his life 
had become so different from theirs that 
it made him wince to hear the gay ap- 
pointments made and the parties formed, 
in which he could have no share; but 
by and by he had held aloof from 
another motive. He had come to perceive 
that time, health, energy and leisure 
should have other ends in view than 
chasing idle hours away with costly arts 
and devices; he had learned to think, and 
he had learned to feel, and thus it came 
to pass that by and by he had ceased to 
be invited by those who cared to do 
neither, 

How would it be if he were now about 
to make some friends of another sort? 
The idea was exciting, and rested upon 
tangible grounds. Major Phillimore was 
an excellent man, and was not likely to 
have married a foolish, frivolous woman, 
and indeed Paul seemed already to have 
a vision of a pleasant hearth and bright 
welcome and merry talk, and perhaps— 
who could tell ?—an introduction now and 
again, leading to other genial sociable 
evenings, which the poor fellow could not 
but occasionally long for, but which, so 
far, had never come in his way. Jack 
Phillimore’s dinner-party was a great 
deal more to him than appeared. 

‘I do wish I could afford a new coat, 
however,” said he, looking over his 
shoulder, and twisting round his sleeve to 
catch a glimpse of the elbow. ‘ Philli- 
more is the last man to mind about such 
things for himself, but there will be a 
lot of people there to-night, and, upon my 
word, this is almost too bad to appear in. 
Not that it is bad ; that is to say, it is not 
worn out, but itis such a very ancient 
cut; and the collar—no one wears such 
collars now, It is of no consequence 
what I wear at the club, or rather, they 
would wonder what was going to happen 
next if I turned out in a new one,” with 
a faint, bitter smile; ‘‘ but it is different 
at a dinner-party where no one knows 
me, and where there will be ladies too. 
One ought to be just decent to go toa 


moreover, 





friend’s house. Pshaw! I should have 
thought of that before, if I meant to think 
of it at all. If Lam going to turn fine 
gentlemen again—what’s that?’—as the 
clock within the adjoining little parlor 
struck the half-hour. ‘‘ Half-past seven,” 
said Paul, more briskly, ‘‘ and that clock 
is several minutes slow. I must be off, if 
I mean to walk and reach Portland Place 
by eight. Perhaps I had better walk. 1] 
should have to call my own hansom, at 
any rate, for I could not send that poor 
girl out for one on such a night; and once 
started, it will be no great matter to go on. 
Afterall, I have often been out in a worse 
fog than this.” 

He was mistaken; he had never in his 
life been out in a worse fog than that. 
Within-doors he had scarcely realized 
its increasing volume and density; and, 
indeed, for some minutes after emerging 
from the narrow side street in which he 
dwelt, into the fuller and busier thor- 
oughfare close by, it only appeared to him 
that the place was unusually silent for 
that hour, and that its lights were singu- 
larly dim and few. 

By and by even these seemed to dwindle, 
and the roll of passing vehicles sounded 
strangely faint and distant in his ears 
It grew darker and darker. Phantoms 
glided past, and were almost instantly 
lost to view. Footfalls became muffled, 
movements wavering and uncertain. He 
began himself to falter. ‘ 

‘If I had not known every inch of the 
way,” he murmured, ‘‘I should have 
stood but a poor chance of reaching Phil- 
limore’s house by eight o’clock. As it is, 
I shall be late. Never mind, every one 
will be late. Nobody will be exact to the 
time ona night like this. Let rie see, is 
this the circus?” he cogitated, after a time. 
‘‘Yes, this is the circus, So much, at 
least, can make out. Now, steady, and 
bear down to the left, ay, to the left, till 
Iam past the church; then cross over—but 
first the church? Where is it? I can bare- 
ly see the next lamp-post now. By Jove, 
what a night! Lucky I did not waste my 
money on a hansom; the driver would 
have demanded double fare, and, as likely 
as not, have run me on to the pavement 
and left me there. Besides, come to think 
of it, I have not seen a single han- 
som out. I have hardly seen a car- 
riage. This fog must be worse than 
I thought. On in front it is blacker than 
ever; it is as black as midnight *—com- 
ing to a standstill. ‘Great Cesar! 
whatamItodo? CanI goon? Or must 
Iturn back? And if I do turn back, shall 
I ever find my way home? It is hard 
luck, so seldom doI dine out,” he added, 
with the same sad, little touch of wistful 
self-pity which had accompanied the 
words before—‘‘ yes, it is hard tuck that 
there should have been this fog to-night.” 

Almost ere the plaintive expression 
had escaped, however, the luck seemed to 
change. 

He was in Portland Place, and he knew 
it. A few more steps would suffice. The 
blackest, thickest mist in the world could 
not keep him back now from Jack Philli- 
more’s dinner; and with the cheering re- 
flection, all his former good spirits re- 
turned, and he stepped briskly out, al- 
ready disposed to make a jest of the by- 
gone perils of the way. 

**f only hope no one has been really 
kept away,” quoth he to himself; ‘the 
walkers are the best off after all, on such 
a night; carriages are sure to get into a 
muddle; and there certainly seem to be 
none about;” turning round, and pausing 
to strain both eyes and ears. ‘‘No,I 
neither see nor hear one. The poor Phil- 
limores! And this their first dinner- 
party! Well, J have not failed them, at 
allevents, I dare say they will think it is 
because I am in no great request”—a 
pause— ‘‘ and if they do, they only think 
thetruth. I can do nothing for anybody, 
so it is not likely that anybody would take 
much trouble about me ”—(which was 
hardly the exact state of the case, but was 
Paul’s view of it, a view for which he 
was, perhaps, not to blame under the cir- 
cumstances.) 

“An engagement with me means an 
engagement,” pursued the young man, 
turning to resume his journey; ‘so here 
I am, despite of every obstacle ; ‘ rain, of 
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hail, or fire, or snow,’ let alone a London 
fog, has not hindered me. This is the 

house, I believe?” somewhat doubtfully 

stopping in front of a mansion, over 

whose door a lamp faintly shed its rays. 

‘¢There is no number. but I am certain 

it is the door, and”—with the word the 

door opened. 

All right. A smart, liveried footman 
held it back expectantly, and at the bot- 
tom of the staircase the usual solemn but- 
ler stood in readiness to precede each 
fresh arrival. No more men were about, 
and it was tolerably obvious that no more 
guests had so far made their appearance. 
Paul was the first after all, and hardly 
knew whether to be glad or sorry that he 
was so. 

He was evidently beheld with relief by 
the functionaries below-stairs, and flat- 
tered himself he should be as welcome 
above. 

‘*T could hardly find my way,” he ob- 
served, cheerfully, divesting himself of 
coat and muffler; ‘‘ the fog is very thick 
outside.” 

‘* Yes, sir; very bad night indeed, sir.” 

‘* Came on suddenly, too.” 

** Yes, sir; very suddenly, sir.” 

(** Nice, respectable looking man,” 
thought Paul, ‘* and never asks my name. 
He must remember me, though I have 
only been here once, and that ona dark 
afternoon. But these good London serv- 
ants are wonderfully clever about remem- 
bering faces.’’) 

Nevertheless he felt the compliment. It 
pleased him, as it pleases every one to be 
individualized, and he stepped into the 
drawing-room holding up his head a little 
more than was his wont. All thrown 
away. The drawing-room was empty, 
and on a sudden he felt a chill. 

Nobody down, and nobody—could it be 
that nobody was expected? Certainly 
not, for as certainly had he been hailed 
below as an invited guest, and equally 
certainly had he in his pocket his note of 
invitation for that day and hour—an old- 
fashioned precaution which he had some- 
how come to adopt, and which, with an 
involuntary pang of alarm, he told him- 
self might be of use on the present occa- 
sion. 

For try as he might, Paul could not al- 
together rid himself of the idea that the 
room in which he was now left waiting, 
hardly bore the stamp of one prepared 
and made ready for an evening of festiv- 
ity. There was a large, blazing fire to be 
sure, and several handsome shaded lamps 
shed their glow on various portions of 
the apartment; everything was undoubt- 
edly comfortable and orderly, and as it 
should be in a well-appointed drawing- 
room; but something, even to an unprac- 
ticed eye, was still lacking. There were 
no flowers, no plants, no setting forth of 
small elegances and knickknacks, no gen- 
eral arrangement and marshaling of all 
that was best tothe front, as is customary 
on gala days—it was, in short, as though 
the whole were on view in excellent, 
homely work-a-day garb, in place of holi- 
day attire. 

Unable to define this, Paul neverthe- 
less experienced a dim uneasiness as its 
result. He had lived so much alone of 
late years, that trifles at which another 
man would have smiled, had the power 
of disturbing and disconcerting him. 

Supposing now that some mistake had 
been made! Even if such a mistake was 
to be proved and owned not to be his, how 
awkward it would be, and how very ter- 
ribly uncomfortable he should feel! More 
than that, how disappointing if, after all 
the pains he had been at, first in donning 
his chilly dress suit on that cold, comfort- 
less evening, and then in groping his way 
from street to street till he stood on the 
threshold of his destination, it should ap- 
pear that he had better have bided at 
home! 

Go home he should and would, and that 
upon the instant, should matters thus 
turn out; even though suspeedy and un- 
expected a reappearance at his lodgings 
meant nothing better than returning to a 
slice of cold meat and the colder looks of 
hislandlady, Nothing should keep him. 
No earthly consideration should induce 

him to remain, if pressed out of pity to 
do so, 








The very possibility of this happening 
made him hot and cold at once; and he 
was just turning over in his mind the 
question of ringing the bell and making 
some preliminary inquiries from his 

friend, the civil old major-domo who had 

seemed to know and welcome him, when 

the door at the far end of the apartment 

opened briskly, and in stepped a charm- 

ing young girl, robed in white, flowers at 

her throat and waist, fan and gloves in 

her hand. 

With infinite satisfaction Paul beheld 
her enter. She was to him an angel of 
hope and the earnest of better things to 
come. 

Obviously she, like himself, was ar- 
rayed for company; and whether he saw 
in her another guest too soon arrived, or 
whether she were a temporary inmate of 
the mansion sent down to apologize and 
explain, was a matter of no moment. 
She was not surprised to see him; he was 
in his proper place; all was right. 

‘*T hope you have not been here long,” 
began a bright young voice, and at the 
same moment a small hand was extended 
frankly. ‘‘ We hardly thought you would 
be able to come at all. We got caught in 
the fog ourselves, and were kept out so 
late that no one is ready yet but me. I 
do hope you have not been waiting long,” 
and she looked at Paul, who in his turn, 
looked at her. 

She was very pretty—oh, so pretty! All 
at once he felt sure that he had never seen 
an eye more sparkling, a smile more en- 
chanting. The rosy flush on either cheek 
was softness and freshness itself. The 
parted lips betrayed a glimpse of pearls 
within. And then she had tripped in so 
lightly, and up ard spoke to him so 
blithely, and looked so straight into his 
face with ne’er an attitude nor a tremor, 
that he felt—what did he not feel? For 
poor Paul was by nature susceptible to 
female charms, and in his Oxford days 
had never been without some fair one to 
sigh for and smile at, whereas now, now 
it was but seldom he spoke to a woman at 
all. Small wonder that having come to 
consider beauty and youth wereno longer 
for him, he should scarce know how to 
demean himself, how to look and speak 
and play his part, when thus all at once 
bewildered and confronted. 

‘*Lady Jane was so glad when she 
heard that you had come,” ran on the 
little lady, fluently. ‘‘ Knowing what a 
long way you had to drive and that the 
fog was probably very bad in some of the 
parts you would have to pass through”— 
(** Oho!” thought Paul. ‘‘ What’s this?” 


pondered he.) ‘‘ Lady Jane had almost 
given you up,” concluded Lady Jane’s 
spokeswoman. 

Paul bowed. (‘Who the dickens is 


Lady Jane?” said he to himself.) 

Then his companion took up the thread 
again. Had he driven his own horses? 
Had he driven himself ? 

No, he had not driven himself. 

How had he found his way? 

It had been very difficult to find his 
way. 

By what route had he come? 

Upon his honor, he could not tell; he 
had come somehow. 

Had the fog been as thick in the coun- 
try? 

He—he supposed it had. 

All the time Paul felt as if he were 
under a spell. It must soon, he know, be 
broken. It might be broken at any mo- 
ment. Plainly there was here the very 
thing he had dreaded—a mistake, a blun- 
der, of which he was the victim. The 
warmth and the welcome and the sweet 
ringing voice and upward gaze of the soft 
eyes were not by rights for him, but for 
some one else—some other man—wretched 
upstart—who had been bidden to that 
house, a house far, far too good for him; 
who lived in the country, where it was to 
be hoped he would remain; who drove 
his own horses, and might, and probably 
would, meet with an accident by doing 
so; who was expected by Lady Jane, and 
who, if he had not failed her ladyship, 
might appear at any moment to brand 
him, Paul Barnaby, as an impostor and 
supplanter. 

So be it—but at least he would not an- 





ticipate the gentleman. It would be 








time enough to explain and apologize 
when explanation and apology were re- 
quired; and, accordingly, he sat down. 

‘It has been such a dull day,” con- 
fided his new friend, doing the same; ‘° it 
has been simply awful, has it not, Trusty?” 
to a lazy, sleepy pug, who, seeing his 
youthful mistress perch on the fender- 
stool, crawled drowsily on to her lap. 
**I wished I could go to sleep as Trusty 
does,” continued the speaker, pulling the 
ears of her favorite. ‘‘We yawned 
through the morning, and then when the 
afternoon brightened for alittle and I had 
persuaded Lady Jane she ought to go out, 
lo and behold! we got caught in the fog. 
It was rather fun, that—at least I thought 
so. When we were somewhere in Trafal- 
gar Square, we could not see a dozen 
yards in front of us. We could hear the 
trampling of horses, and the men shout- 
ing, and it was—lovely.” 

‘*Was it?” said Paul, laughing. For 
the life of him he could think of no more 
brilliant response. 

‘*Tsuppose you did not like it?’ Miss 
stole a glance at her companion. He was 
very handsome, she thought. He had a 
beautiful mustache. He looked at her 


kindly. 

‘* Did it make you nervous?” was her 
next suggestion. 

Paul smiled. (‘‘What a nice smile! 


What a nice face! What a nice man!”) 

The little lady smuied herself. (*‘ What 
a sweet smile! Whata sweet face! What 
a sweet, fair, beautiful girl!’’) 

Nothing more was needed. 

Move? Rise? Goaway? Cut short 
the rare pleasure of that unexpected, un- 
premeditated coalition? 

Never. What were the Phillimores to 
Paul, or he to them that he should throw 
away amoment such asthis? It seemed 
to him now perfectly, absolutely inexpli- 
cable that but a brief quarter of an hour 
before, he should have been complacently 
regarding the prospect of being ushered 
into a full and noisy room, told off subse- 
quently to hand some dull, unsympathetic 
woman in to dinner, and let in for a long, 
tiresome evening afterward. How much, 
how infinitely preferable was it to be sit- 
ting where he was in the low light of this 
quiet place, listening to that soft, bab- 
bling strain of girlish music, and watching 
the flickering shadows which fell hither 
and thither athwart that tender, youthful 
form. 

For once luck had been on his side. 
Could he baulk his luck ? 

Not he. ; 

He drew nearer to his fender-stool. 
Afterward he distinctly remembered ail 
he said, and all that was said to him. He 
never pretended that he had been so much 
amazed and confused as to lose his pres- 
ence of mind on this, the turning-point 
of his life; nay, he maintained, and main- 
tains to this day, that he never was more 
thoroughly and completely wide awake, 
and that but for his being so—but we will 
not anticipate. 

At length the crash came. 

Not in the form in which it might have 
been most anticipated, but in one suffi- 
ciently distinct-and unwelcome, namely, 
in the appearance in propria persona of 
the very Lady Jane so often referred to 
by the one speaker, so persistently ignored 
by the other. 

She had not hurried herself, and a full 
half-hour had thus elapsed ere she followed 
her messenger to the drawing-room, a 
half-hour never to be forgotten by either, 
and equally ill-deserved, as we shall see, 
by both. ; 

‘* Gracie, you still here?” cried the new- 
comer in a pleasant old voice, which, 
though now raised in remonstrance, was 
still in keeping with a pleasant old face 
and comely figure; ‘‘ what are you think- 
ing of? Fly—my child—fly. That’s right,” 
as there was a momentary rustle, a flash 
past Paul, and then darkness—to him. 
‘‘ That’s like Gracie exactly,” proceeded 
thespeaker, advancing up the room; ‘‘but 
dear Ernest, you must excuse me, I am so 
sotry, so ashamed to be late; only you 
were a little before your time you 
know”— 

It was only at this point that the voive 
suddenly ceased. 








deep chair in which he bad been sitting 
hitherto and, now stood outto view. The 
strange thing, stranger than all the rest, 
was this; that as he stood there, all inthe 
twinkling of an eye, as it were, the timid, 
troubled, anxious-minded Paul Barnaby 
was gone, and in his place was a gay, 
handsome, dauntless fellow, with asmile 
still lurking about his blue eyes, and a 
dozen ready excuses hanging on the tip 
his tongue. 

He did not wait to be spoken to. With 
allthe grace and frankness of his pros- 
perous youth renewed, and with not a 
trace of guilty self-consciousness or tell- 
tale embarrassment, all was explained, 
all at least with a single reservation—not 
one word was saidas tothe name of the 
friends whom the truant was playing 
false. ; 

Do not be hard upon him. He had now 
but one hope, one desire—to stay where 
he was. 

Were he to disclose the truth, could he 
with decency remain another instant? 
He was awaited for, far too near. Within 
a few feet of where he now stood, his 
presence was due and urgently demanded, 
and yet—he could not go. That draught 
of pleasure previously so inviting, had 
now grown tasteless and insipid to his 
fancy; he had sipped a sweeter cup. And 
he had so far kept his secret fast. No 
word had been dropped, nor allusions let 
fall. which could shed further enlight- 
ment even when it had been allowed, and 
most reluctantly allowed that he was not 
the.man he should be, nor in the place he 
should have been. 

‘*T have lost my way in the fog,” Paul 
had owned with an easy air, as though 
it was an every-day occurance, ‘‘and have, 
it appears, found my way in at the wrong 
door. I cannot possibly go now before 
making my apologies to thelady of the 
house, and as I shall not think of braving 
the elements further, but retreat to my 
own quarters,” with a dismal face cal- 
culated to excite any soft-hearted maid- 
en’s sympathetic tenderness, ‘‘it really 
does not signify about the time.” This 
had just been explained when the lady of 
the house made her appearance,and the 
repetition of it followed as a matter of 
course, 

‘“*T am afraid I have done a very ex- 
traordinary thing,” said the young man 
very respectfully. ‘‘ It seems I have lost 
myself in this terrible fog; and being on 
my way to dine out in your neighborhood 
have mistaken this house for that of my 
friends. I have only been once in theirs 
before, and have but an indistinct recol- 
lection of it. It seemed,” looking round, 
‘‘very like this. I trust my intrusion may 
be pardoned. I could not go,” very em- 
phatically, ‘‘ without rendering the ex- 
planation to—to”— 

“To me,” said Lady Jane, promptly. 
‘“‘Oh, certainly. I—I am very sorry. 
But the truth is that we, on our part, 
have also made a mistake—at least my 
servants have. They informed me that a 
young relation whom I am expecting to 
dine here to-night had arrived, and I sent 
down Miss Clare, the young lady who was 
here just now, to receive him. Did she 
not?’—and she looked her interrogations, 

‘*T think the young lady shared in the 
mistake—at first,” replied Paul, de- 
murely; ‘‘ but we had just come to an un- 
derstanding when you entered. (‘* Very 
much of an understanding,” he added, 
internally; ‘* we were getting on first 
rate, when you appeared, to spoil the 
sport, old lady. You might have stayed 
away a little, a very little longer.”) 

All his energies were, however, now 
bent on making good his stay. 

‘“*IT can understand the whole per- 
fectly,” cried his new friend, on whom 
neither the good looks nor courteous de- 
meanor of the stranger were thrown 
away. ‘‘ My nephew, as it happens, has 
not been to see me before, as he has only 
just returned from India, and he has been 
away many years. None of my present 
household know him; and they quite nat- 
urally took you for him. You, on your 
part, being shown in”— 

‘* And my name was not asked,” hinted 
Paul. 

‘‘Really? It 1s quite amusing;” and 





‘* Dear Ernest ” had risen from the low, 


the old lady smiled in the pleasantest 
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manner —‘‘quite amusing,” reiterated 
she. 

Then there was a pause, and Paul pre- 

pared to bow himself out. 

‘* Have you far to go, may I ask?” mur- 
mured Lady Jane, compassionately. 

**Oh, I shall not attempt it.” Nothing 

could have been more decided than the 
shake of the delinquent’shead. ‘‘Ishould 
not think of intruding upon my friends, 
who, no doubt, have quite given me up 
by this time. I might blunder again; 
and the best thing I can do now is to try 
(the rogue emphasized the ‘‘ try”) to find 
my way back to my own lodgings as well 
I can.” 

** Lodgings!” repeated Lady Jane, under 
her breath. ‘‘Lodgings? Oh—h ?” 

And Paul saw his shaft had gone home. 

(‘* Lodgings, poor fellow,” commisera- 
tion was written on every line and wrin- 
kle of the kind old face. ‘‘ Lodgings. An 
empty grate, a cold hearth, wretched 
fare, and a lonely evening.”) ‘‘And on this 
frightful night too,” murmured she, half 
aloud. 

He affected not to hear. 

**My friends will understand, and no 
doubt there will be plenty of others kept 
away as well as I,” he observed, with an 
air of forced cheerfulness, ‘* But I in- 
trude too long upon your forbearance,” 
again attempting to pass, ‘‘I must make 
the best of my way home "— 

‘** Not without some dinner "—it was an- 
nounced at the moment; ‘‘ you must at 
least have some dinner.” 

*T could not think of it; thank you, 
exceedingly, but”— But, of course, the 
matter ended as it should have done, and 
was meant to do. 

‘*Give me your arm, if you please, and 
allow me to ask your name, and tell my 
own. Iam Lady Jane Crewe, and this is 
my house and my sister Lady Agatha’s. 
Lady Agatha is an invalid, and dines 
up-stairs, but we shall find her in the 
drawing-room after dinner.” They were 
now upon the staircase. ‘‘I fear we 
shall be but dull company, and a poor 
substitute for a pleasant dinner-party, 
but, at least, we shall be better than wan- 
dering about the streets,” smiling benev- 
olently. 

(** Tosay nothing of a certain other in- 
mate of your mansion whom we shall 
find below, I suppose,” quoth Paul in- 
wardly, his heart full of exultation and 
beating with triumph; ‘it is rather rash 
of you, my dear old lady,” further re- 
flected he, ‘‘ rather rash to admit a total 
stranger to your intimacy in this manner, 
especially with so lovely a girl beneath 
your roof. She is no relation, evidently; 
but still, she is stopping here, and you are 
thus bound to look after her. You must 
be more careful another time, Lady Jane 
Crewe, you must, indeed—another time.”) 

Poor Paul! His happiness and his tri- 
umph were short-lived. The dining-room 
was empty, and no third place was set at 
the table. 

‘‘T hope I am not—not taking any one 
else’s place,” stammerd he, all his new- 
born fluency deserting him, ‘‘ The—the 
young lady ”"— 

‘*No, she dines elsewhere to-night. 
You are taking my nephew’s place, if any- 
body’s, and as you heave already done 
duty for him, it is only fit that the trans- 
position should be continued.” She then 
dropped a few words of explanation to 
Paul’s first friend, the gray-headed domes- 
tic, who stood behind her chair, and whose 
manners precluded his expressing the sur- 
prise he must have felt; in return he 
merely murmured a communication of 
which but two words reached the other 
ear on the stretch to catch it—Miss Clare. 

Miss Clare; he would have given the 
world to know where Miss Clare was, 
and why she was not present? Was she 
dining up-stairs with Lady Agatha, and 
would she also be found in the drawing- 
room after dinner? It was the best 
he had now to hope for, certainly, 
but then, why was it so? Certain- 
ly, Miss Clare was young, quite 
young, but still she had neither the ap- 
pearance nor the manners of a school-girl. 
Why, then, should she be treated as one? 
Scarcely had the question suggested itself 
ere another flashed into his brain and 
carried conviction with it. Miss Clare, 





the sweet, frank, lovely girl he had lost 
his poor, hungry, lonely heart to, was not 
too youthful, but she was too lowly to sit 
at the same board with dames of high de- 
gree. Lady Jane and Lady Agatha 
Crewe’s paid companion took a humbler 
place. That, then, was the cause of her 
hasty flight and non-reappearance. She 
had been sent down to pay the first civil- 
ity, but she had not been intended to do 
more. She should have courtesied and re- 
treated—glided in and glided out again. 
Certes, she should not, whatever she had 
done, have dropped down upon the low 
fender-stool and talked. 

Poor child! 

(‘‘ Abominable !” cried Paul in his heart. 
‘* And is she to be chained to the side of a 
cross old woman, she so young and beau- 
tiful, is her life to be spent fetching and 
carrying for a tiresome, fretful invalid; 
is this other old tyrant to mount guard 
“over her”—but at the very moment the 
other old tyrant addressed him, and in 
spite of himself he felt ashamed of his 
unspoken thoughts.) 

‘* You have not yettold me your name,” 
said Lady Jane, pleasantly. 

‘*Paul Barnaby. I"— 

‘** Paul Barnaby !” The old lady dropped 
her fork with a start. ‘‘ Paul Barnaby! 
But no”—after a momentary pause—*‘ no, 
it is so unlikely, so improbable that—still, 
what was your mother’s name, if I may 
put the question? I once knew an Anne 
Barnaby”— 

‘* That was my mother’s name.” 

‘* Anne Franklin Barnaby ?” cried Lady 
Jane, eagerly. 

‘**Certainly. Anne Franklin Barnaby.” 

‘* And did you never hear her speak of 
me? Of her old friend Jane Crewe. Why, 
if it could be, if it really should be that 
you are the son of my dear, dear Anne 
Barnaby”—he could see that her hands 
were trembling and the diamonds on her 
thin fingers sparkling and dancing with 
the movement—* surely you must have 
heard her speak of me,” she cried. 

‘*T never heard her speak of anybody,” 
replied Paul, quietly. ‘‘She died a few 
months after I was born.” 

For a minute there was silence, as 
each was lost in thought. The old lady’s 
eyes were dropped, and memory was evi- 
dently’at work, while Paul also pondered 
over some faintly shadowed recollections 
of the past. 

*‘T knew that Anne was long since 
dead,” said Lady Jane at last, with a sigh; 
‘*but I had forgotten how long it was. 
And for years I—we have lost sight of the 
rest of her family. Then, I never knew 
much of her husband, your father, and 
it seems to me that I heard little or noth- 
ing of him after Anne’s death. A few 
years ago, however—surely we heard 
something a few years ago ?”— 

‘* You heard,” said Paul, slowly, ‘‘ that 
is, you probably heard, that my father 
was ruined, that he had become a bank- 
rupt, and that he—he bad died, died of a 
broken heart. If you heard that, Lady 
Jane, you heard the truth.” 

Lady Jane put out her hand and laid it 
upon his. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, softly; ‘‘ yes, 
my dear. That was what we heard.” 

Paul Baranaby went home that night 
in a strange bewilderment of mind. 

He had passed an evening which, under 
other circumstances, would have been not 
only solacing and inspiriting, but brimful 
and overcharged with good omens. 

Never again would he call his enter- 
tainers cross old women, or tyrants. In 
Lady Agatha—the peevish, fretful invalid 
of his imagination—he had found the 
exact counterpart of his most amiable 
hostess of the dinner-table, and both had 
been to him—he could hardly trust him- 
self to think of what they had heen to 
him, It was years since he had met with 
anything like it; and how differently 
now, and with what infinitely greater 
gratitude was such kindness received. 

He felt himself in a new world. He 
had been rejoiced over as though he had 
been a prodigal—yet a prodigal blame- 
less. He had been listened to, deferred 
to, and bent before as though he had 
been an oracle. One sister had produced 
a reminiscence, and another a relic, He 
himself, upon reflection, had been able 





to do his part and recall dim visions of 
two faded portraits, carefully treasured 
among his dead parent’s things, and 
somewhere to be found, if looked for— 
portraits which he thought, he fancied, 
he felt nearly sure bore the names of 
Janeand Agatha Crewe. 

Might he bring them to be seen and 
pronounced upon? 

Of course he might. 

Might he come occasionally late in the 
afternoon? he could not get away from 
his work early. 

He might come at any hour he chose. 
They would always be at home to him, 
always. It was to be understood that 
they were to be looked upon as his 
mother’s friends, and his own; he was 
free tocome and go at any day, at any 
time. 

He had not dared to trust himself to 
speak at this. 

All the time not a word had been 
dropped as to Miss Clare, and no Miss 
Clare had ever again been visible. The 
humble companion she must be, but even 
as such he would no longer pity her. 
Some good reason, no doubt, there was 
for her being out of sight on the present 
occasion; she might be entertaining 
friends of her own in another apartment; 
she was certainly dressed for company; 
and if so, how unreasonable to suppose 
she could have them just because he was 
there. Clearly she had been caught trip- 
ping, lingering with him by the fireside 
on their first acyuaintance; but as clearly 
it had needed only Lady Jane’s entrance 
to remind her of some forgotten engage- 
ment. It mattered not. He should see 
her again some time; perhaps soon, per- 
haps often. Before he went to bed that 
night he sought out the pair of forgotten 
miniatures, portraits of two blushing, blue- 
eyed girls, whose names, dimly discerni- 
ble on the other side, were, he perceived 
with a throb of delight, identical with 
those of the gentle, gray-haired women 
who called themselves his mother’s 
friends. With these he went to call in 
Portland Place the very next afternoon. 

** And now, my dear Agatha, do for 
goodness’ sake, not go and spoilall. I 
have taken the greatest pains about it, and 
it would really be too bad if, after all, you 
cannot keep up the illusion a little longer. 
What harm doesit do? What can it 
signify that it isa little trouble, when it is 
todo so much good? You say you do 
not like his thinking of Gracie as other 
than she is, and neither should I, if it 
were not for the very difficult position 
she is placed in; but really, considering 
how anxious we have been to preserve 
her from heiress-hunters, and to let her be 
known and loved for her own sake en- 
tirely, it does seem as if a kind Providence 
had done for us what we should never 
have been able to accomplish for our- 
selves. To have had it noised abroad 
that the dear child had been left with a 
large independent fortune would have 
been the very first step toward her mak- 
ing an unfortunate marriage. She is the 
dearest, best of girls, but all girls are 
headstrong on this point, and I own that 
what with her beauty, and high spirits, 
and aptitude for making friends here, 
there and everywhere, I have been on 
the tenter-hooks about it. On the first 
evening when Paul Barnaby by accident 
came to our house, I saw ina moment, 
both by his manner and hers, that they 
had been, as young people will be, at- 
tracted by each other even at first sight; 
and knowing nothing of him for the first 
half-hour, I was thankful she should have 
had that engagement to take her away,and 
was really vexed that she should have 
been deliberately late for it. But assoon 
as I discovered that Paul was Anne Bar- 
naby’s son,” continued the speaker, 
burning with excitement, ‘‘ the idea at 
once flashed through my mind, what 
should prevent his marrying our dear 
Gracie if he could love her, and she him? 
Quite evidently he knew nothing of her 
being our ward. Indeed, he knew noth- 
ing whatever of any of us. Wecan both 
testify to his entire disinterestedness, can 
we not?” 

Lady Agatha nodded. 

‘*Then,” proceeded her sister with keen 





enjoyment of her own eloquence— 
“then, my dear, I know what you 
will say. You will say, why pro- 
long the deception? What more is 
to be gained by it? Now, my dear 
Agatha, I will tell you my reasons. IfI 
know Paul Barnaby, as soon as he were to 
hear that Grace Clare is our rich and 
well-born ward, instead of our poor and 
dependent companion, his tongue would 
be tied forever. Then, what could we 
do? Wecould not speak for him. We 
could not propose for him. As it is, I 
think, I think he willspeak very soon 
now, because although he has not enough 
to marry a fine lady upon, he is not too 
poor but that he can make a home for a 


penniless orphan such as he takes Gracie . 


to be. Lately he has had some addition 
made to hissalary. He himself told me so, 
and by his manner of telling it, I feel sure 
that he considers a difference already 
made in his position, a difference suffi- 
cient to warrant his ”— 

‘*His proposing to Gracie,” exclaimed 
Lady Agatha, seizing the opportunity to 
get in a word at last. ‘* My dear Jane, it 
would be too delightful. It is too ridicu- 
lous. That he should think she could 
marry ona few hundreds a year! That 
he should ask one of the greatest fcrtunes 
of England to accept his ”— 

‘* His heart.” It was Lady Jane’s turn 
again. ‘‘ And the whole thing is so per- 
fect,” she added. ‘‘He knows none of 
our friends. He never goes into society, 
and I dare say he has never mentioned 
our names to any one. Consequently no 
one has ever been able to undeceive him. 
Oh, my dear Agatha, what a happy day 
it would be ”— 

The door opened. ‘‘ A happy day, did 
Ihear you say, my dear Lady Jane?” 
cried a joyous voice behind her, ** A hap- 
py day? Yesindeed! Happy for me, 
and”— 

‘** For me too,” cried a shrill little pipe, 
proceeding from a pair of rosebud lips 
close beside the first speaker. ‘‘ Paul and 
,’.. 

‘Paul and you!” cried Lady Jane, 
trembling with excitement. 

‘* Paul and you?” almost shrieked Lady 
Agatha, clasping her hands in ecstacy. 

Both their kind old eyes were beaming, 
andtheir kind old hands were stretched 
out. 

‘Tam a very poor man,” said Paul 
Barnaby, humbly, ‘‘ but this dear child is 
content to take me as I am, and for what 
Iam. I cannot give her much beyond 
my love, my care, and my truest, tender- 
est anxiety for her happiness; but if that 
will suffice”— and he looked around with 
something of the wistful, piteous gaze of 
former times, for the momentary intoxi- 
cation when Love isall, and nothing 
counts besides, was passing off, and a ter- 
rible, nameless fear was beginning to 
creep into his heart. These others, had 
they the power, and, if so, would they, 
could they have the will to thwart his 
new-found happiness? They looked— 
he could hardly say how they looked; but 
a chill forboding fell upon his spirit. Oh, 
his poverty, his poverty! 

‘*T kne 7, no one better knows how lit- 
tie I have to offer,” he murmured. 

The sisters coughed. Tears sprang to 
Gracie’s eyes. They looked at one anoth- 
er. No one of them looked at Paul. 

He thought he had wound himself up 
to face something of this. Night after 
night he had lain awake weighing with 
himself the question as to whether or no 
he had the right to do as he had done; 
half beside himself with love and long- 
ing, he had yet held back, and might have 
held back forever, in spite of the little 
rift in the cloud alluded to by Lady Jane, 
had not a sudden opportunity arisen, and 
‘‘ opportunity creates a sinner”’—he had 
succumbed to the temptation of finding 
himself alone with bis beloved. Now in 
the pause that followed his little speech, 
he fancied he read mute disapproval and 
disappointment. His heart sank. 

“You cannot do much fora wife, you 
confess,” said Lady Jane at last; ‘‘my dear 
Paul”—{they called him ‘‘ Paul” now)— 
‘“‘my dear Paul, has it never occurred to 
you that this being the case, it would be 
wiser, more prudent, more expedient for 
you to seek to win the affections of some 
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lady with a—a competence of her own— 
something at least, if not a fortune—some 
little independent” — 

«« Never,” cried Paul, with the ring of 
a trumpet in his tones—‘‘never! I am 
not come to that yet, Lady Jane. I am 
poor enough, it is true, but at least I am 
not a hypocrite and a fool. I would a 
thousand times rather live and die a lonely 
man than try to better my fortunes by 
seeking the hand of one to whom I could 
not give my heart. No rich wife for me. 
Her whom I wed I rrust love as I do love, 
and ever wil! love”—and he took the 
band of the girl by his side with a glad, 
proud smile which needed not to be put 
into words. 

‘You are quite resolved on that?” said 
Lady Jane, with the faint color spreading 
over each faded cheek. ‘‘Yes. I see it 
in your face. Your mind is made up. 
Well, so be it. Gracie, you must give him 
up.” 

Paul started. 

‘*T must, indeed, dear Lady Jane.” But 
in Gracie’s voice, marvel of marvels, 
there was no undertone of regret nor re- 
nunciation. ‘‘If hestill says ‘no rich wife 
for me,’ I must indeed;” she added, still 
more gayly. ‘You and I must part, Paul. 
It is hard to part so soon, is it not? But 
it is your own doing. For, Paul, you 
have been dreaming when you thought 
what you thought of me. You have been 
cheated, Paul. We have all cheated you, 
Lady Jane and Lady Agatha, and I. None 
of us are guiltless. What do you say to 
that. Paul? Norich wife for you! That 
means no me for you. ‘‘ Do you not un- 
derstand me? What, not yet, Paul. 
Must I make it plainer yet?” 

She had to do so, and the others had to 
help her, and even then he found it hard, 


- almost impossible to believe. 


But it is pleasant to record what fol- 
lowed. It is good to know that Paul 
Barnaby was no sentimental melodra- 
matic youth ready to protest and swear 
that he would have preferred to have his 
fair one a pauper, and thus prove the 
loyalty of his soul. 

Paul neither said nor thought anything 
of the sort. At first, indeed, he said 
nothing at all; he merely looked from one 
to the other, turning rather pale as he 
did so, and then all at once he turned his 
back upon everybody and went and stood 
by the window looking out. 

It took him a few minutes to master 
himself. But presently he returned, and 
with his eves upon she floor, thus deliv- 
ered himself: 

‘*T cannot help being glad,” he said. ‘I 
understand your motive, and—and Gracie 
deserved to have such a test put to me. 
It is not only about the money, of course, 
but‘‘— he paused; he hardly liked, even 
now to confess that although he had al- 
lowed himself to love the poor compan- 
ion, he could not but prefer to wed the 
ward and equal of Lady Jane and Lady 
Agatha Crewe. 

‘*T cannot imagine how I came to make 
such a blunder,” he murmured. 

‘It was a night of blunders,” re- 
sponded Gracie, merrily. ‘‘ Perhaps we 
are not quite at the end of your blunders 
yet, Mr. Paul Barnaby. Where were 
you engaged to dine that first evening 
when you stumbled in here, and fell on 
your feet” — 

* And fell in love.” 

** And fell inevery way. In Mrs. Phil- 
limore’s estimation most of all.” 

‘* Mrs. Phillimore’s?” said Paul, with a 
start. 

‘* Mrs. Phillimore’s. You see we know 
all about it. We know both where you 
should have been, and also that you 
never informed the poor Phillimores 
where you had been.” 

‘* How—bow did you know this?” e 
manded Paul, with open eyes. 

‘*Simply because I took your place on 
that evening, sir. I was not hidden away 
in another room of this house as you sup- 
posed. I was dining with Major and Mrs. 
Phillimore next door, and I was the only 
person invited who did not fail them. As 
you kept your little seeret, J kept mine. 
As you have never mentioned the Philli- 
mores to us, we have never mentioned 
them to you. But we know them very 
well—very well indeed. And if you had 





only allowed that ft wasto them you were 
engaged, you and I might have gone in 
together and had a merry evening. But 
you were so very wise, and prudent, and 
reticent that you—you made another 
blunder.” 

“Great Ceesar!” ejaculated Paul. 
‘* And how—how did Lady Jane not tell, 
me?” added he, turning as he spoke to 
Lady Jane herself. 

‘“‘T saw no reason for telling you,” re- 
joined the old lady, briskly. ‘* You were a 
stranger, and it was nothing to you where 
Miss Clare had gone. After we discovered 
that you were Anne Barnaby’s son, I 
might certainly have mentioned it, but 
I was so taken up about that, that I 
thought no more of Gracie while. you 
were with us. As soon as Gracie came 
home—you had left before she came in, 
you know—she told us, as a good joke, of 
your throwing the Phillimores over; and 
as this little puss”’—stroking the soft 
brown curls by her side—* as she, woman- 
like, Paul, divined by instinct what had 
been your motive for doing so, she had 
the quickness to be silent about it. The 
Phillimores have no idea to this day that 
you were on the other side of their dining- 
room wall while they sat bemoaning your 
absence on Gracie’s account, and calling 
you a pusillanimous fellow in their hearts. 
Mrs. Jack Phillimore is a kind-hearted 
woman, Paul,” and Lady Jane’s gray eyes 
twinkled archly. 

‘*T understand,” said Paul. ‘‘She too 
thought I stood in need ofa rich wife, 
Lady Jane.” 

** And I could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing in their faces,” protested Gracie, laugh- 
ing now out of the fullness of her happy 
heart. 

‘There were they lamenting and pro- 
testing ; abusing you heartly too, Paul; 
and showing so evidently why they were 
put out, and why they minded more about 
your not coming than all the rest put to- 
gether, and there wasI demurely sitting 
eating my dinner as if I heard nothing 
and had nothing whatever todo with it. 
Oh, it was altogether too funny, and too 
nice! But I had guessed who the Mr. 
Barnaby wasina moment, though you 
had never told me yourname. Andthen, 
when I came home, here were these two 
dears”—looking lovingly round—‘‘ raving 
about you. Oh, it was too delightful ! 
We planned out the whole thing, then. 
We did not exactly say it, you know, but 
we just understood each other. It has 
been such fun. Why Paul, you stupid 
Paul, if I had been a poor girl could I have 
worn such frocks as this? Should I have 
had expensive masters for music and 
drawing; and gone to concerts and thea- 
ters and lectures and wherever I wanted? 
Oh, Paul, if you had not been such a blun- 
dering, stupid Paul ”— 

‘““You would never have won Gracie 
Clare,” said Lady Jane Crewe. 

** And you would never have won our 
consent either,” chimed in Lady Agatha. 
All this time the poor invalid had been 
rather out of it, and felt now as if she 
must get in a word edgewise. ‘* They 
may talk about your being stupid, Paul,” 
said she, sententiously, ‘‘Gracie may 
choose to pretend she thinks you stupid— 


I don’t in the least believe she does, but 
that doesn’t matter—one thing I know, if 
anybody wauts to do a really clever 
thing, let them go and make a few of 
Paul Barnaby’s blunders.” 
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Some of our contemporaries are re- 
marking that in Kansas there is a post- 
office named ‘Zero.”” Well, what of it? 
That’s nothing.—Lowell Courier. 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puazles,”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In putting, in pate; 
In going, in late; 
In luring, in bait; 
In trembling, in faint; 
In rusting, in taint; 
In drawing, in paint; 
In fasting, in saint; 
In trotting, in gait. 
Find a picture in the first words, and an 
art in the last words. 
The two words taken together form a par- 
ticular art. 
A. 
NEW DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The two letters added to the initials are 
reversed when prefixed to the fina's, as low, 


woe, 
*O0O0 00* 


*00 OOoO* 
*00 OO 
*09 OO* 
Left-hand.—1, An illuminating fluid; 2, 
portion; 3, a plant and its seed; 4, a 
battle. 
Right-hand.—1, Perceived; 2, also; 3, a 
sailor’s title; 4,a male animal. 
The initals and finals a creeping animal. 


CORKSCREW. 
*oo0 


First word across, asharp little thing. 

Second. A beverage. 

Third. A French coin. 

Fourth. A woman’s name, 

Fifth. To give what is due. 

Sixth. To beg. 

Seventh. Evil. 

Eighth. A lyric poem. 

Ninth. Anger. 

Tenth. A number. 

Eleventh. A light chaise. 

The center word, as corkscrew, to be 
looked for about this time. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


*—*#— * 
*— KEK 
*— KEKE 
*— kK Km 


The diamond.—1, A consonant; 2, to take 
away dishonestly; 3, a knave; 4, except; 5, 
a vowel. 

Remainders.—1, A consonant; 2, mineral 
substance; 3, to search; 4, corrupt "dialects; 
5, borders upon; 6, a legal compensation; 7, 

a consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 19th. 
FISH PUZZLE, 


Ray, sole, ling. maid; 
Plaice, thorn back; 

Godling, crab, pike, smelt; 
B-rill, car , shark, seal; 
Skate, jack, ’ whiting. perch; 
Her-ring, d-ace, barb-el; 
Flounder. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
eight. 








ANUFACTURERS and others requiring 
my Steel Stamps.etc.,write for our n tepege 
iipecrated Catalogue now ready for mailing. 

ESE & CO., 29 Church Street, New York. 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 
Terr, LABOR, TIME, and@OAP AMAZ- 


and gives gaivereat satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLI jE, is the ONLY 
la’ nen-caving cmaaan, and always bears th 
above symbol, and name 


JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 


HERRING’S 
NAFES 


IN THE LARGE 


Fire in Warren Street, 


JANUARY 15th, 


“‘T had two of your Champion Safes. Al- 
though subjected to extreme heat I find that 
all my books, papers and valuables are pre- 
served, and it is all we saved from the fire. 
Please deliver the two large safes ordered 
to-day, as soon as possible.”’ 

LYMAN BROWN, 
54 Warren Street. 


Fire at St. Augustine. 
DECEMBER 15th, 
“The fire destroyed my place of business. 
After cooling my Herring’s Safe we opened 
it and found the contents as good as before 


the fire.” 
Cc. F. HAMBLIN. 


Fire in West Hoboken. 


JANUARY Ist, 
‘‘The contents of Herring’s Safe were re- 
moved after the fire-and were not damaged.’’ 
G. A. HELFF, 


HERRING & CO., 


The Largest Stock of Safes at Reduced 
Prices, 








Nos. 251 and 252 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


ROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE, 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles, 

The BEST f Physicians order it. Take no other. It 
is the best. your druggist does not keep it send 
postal card for pamphiet, free. 3I8 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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REASONABLE PRICES 
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FINE SHOES, 
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BINDERS 


FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 31. 





DESIRABLE HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES AND ROCKERS. 


3 tuff, om te © CO 
CHEE, PE CERN, ep me’. Rta oe Motrvilie, nondaga Co., New Y 


“Tne Common Sense chairs and set- 
tees of Mr. Sinclair are not surpasse 
by any other class of goods, and parties 
furnishing country houses and desiring 
inexpensive, comfortable and durable 
furniture will do well to write to Mr. F. 
A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy 


of his handbook, which contains illus- 
trations of the various articles he manu- 
factures, with a sehedule of prices.” 

—Scientific A earn 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntrneron, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wo. M. TAYLor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. . 

A. GLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HowARD CrossBy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. Vincent, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. GoopwIn, D.D., of Chicago. 

YHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BuckLey, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will .write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR 7. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London. and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor eur department of ‘“* Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW L.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’ and EDMUND Gossk, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘‘Gossip in a Library.”’ 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “‘Epic Songs of Russia,” aud the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. —enane, 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD 


JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others, 
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SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


NEW AND HARDIER FRUITS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








ONE of the most important movements 
in horticulture and forestry that has ever 
been undertaken in this country is that in 
connection with the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Ames, Iowa, under the supervision, 
and largely by the direct agency, of Prof. 
J. Q. Budd. This work in brief has been to 
collect from Russia, Germany, Poland and 
other countries different varieties of fruits 
and trees which will be likely to endure 
our winters in the Northern Lelt of states 
better than our native sorts. The experi- 
ments cover apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
mulberries, peaches, conifers and deciduous 
shrubs and trees. The result already has 
been greatly to enrich our list of fruits and 
ornamental plants. An illustration of the 
extent of the work carried out is seen in the 
fact that in 1878, alone,seventy-two varieties 
of apples were received from Regel Director 
of the Imperial Gardens at St. Petersburg. 
But this is a mere drop in comparison with 
the sum total of collections of apples alone. 
These sum up into the hundreds, all care- 
fully studied and reported on annually as 
to quality, hardiness and general value. 
The sum of experiments leads to this con- 
ciusion: “In Europe and America the ex- 
perience of the past century in the crossing 
of fruits favors the idea that we may expect 
to secure fruit as large and as good in qual- 
ity and capacity for keeping as the Wythe 
or Mann on trees as hardy as Antonovka. 
But this must be the work of the future. 
In the mean time the varieties from East 
Europe, as they are, must restore the ruined 
orchards over a large area of the prairie 
states.’”’ The pears tested prove generally 
hardier than the apples and many new 
sorts have been added to our list of iron- 
clads. Among these is the Bessemianka, 
or seedless pear of Russia—a medium sized, 
haudsome fruit of fairly good quality and 
very fine foliage. Seedless fruits are becom- 
ing something more than novelties; they 
are in some respects a decided acquisition. 

The acquisition in the way of plums is 
likely to be most important. Russian 
plums are of fine size and quality. But 
that which Professor Budd rightly con- 
siders of main importance is the relative 
exemption which these sorts enjoy from the 
attacks of the curculio. They start their 
fruit later than the average American 
plum, and mature with great rapidity. 

Of cherries the reports assure us that the 
best cherries in the world are those of 
Poland, Silesiaand Southern Russia. These 
are not as yet well established and tested in 
Iowa; but Professor Budd has confidence 
that they will prove entirely hardy and 
adaptable to our soils and climate. It cer- 
tainly is asking a great deal of us to read 
these accounts of luscious new fruits and 
then expect us to be patient for the next 
ten years until they can reach us by the 
laws of dissemination. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
apricots brought over by the Russian Men- 
nonites. They were, in the main, seedlings 
grown by these industrious religionists. 
The best of these are now grafted and 
budded, and will probably be of considerable 
value, but the conclusion concerning apri- 
cots is: *‘We believe the best apricots for 
our climate are to be found in North Bok- 
hara and Northwest China. We are send- 
ing out for trial plants of a variety from 
the hill-country northwest of Pekin, China, 
which seems specially promising for those 
parts of the West south of the forty-first 
parallel.” 

The peach does not vary as much in hardi- 
ness, according to these reports, as other 
fruits. Yet the collections include Chinese 
sorts, reckone | to be thirty per cent. hardier 
than our old sorts of native or foreign 
origin. They have larger and thicker 
leaves. ‘The most we expect to doin this 
line is to make peach-growing possible on 
the northera borders of the present peach 
belt.” The peach apricot, called Prunus 
Simoni, or Simon plum, has been dissemi- 
nated by Professor Budd. He thinks it will 
be of some value Itis not a plum at all, 
but a cross of apricot and peach. 1 believe 
very much can be done by ourselves in the 
way of seedling peaches to secure hardy sorts 
—perhaps more than can be done by impor- 
tations, yet all efforts to get us aclass of 
hardy good peaches should be met with 
thanks. 

Of mulberries known as Russian and in- 
troduced by the Mennonites, ‘‘not one 
plant in five hundred will bear fruit worth 
growing. Yet Southern and Central Russia 





have varieties of the mulberry that will be 
hardy with us and that bear larger and 
better fruit than the Downing.’ This is 
authoritative about this vexed mulberry 
question. So much disappointment has 
accrued to planters of ‘Russian mul- 
berries” that we are glad to get at the 
truth. Such new fruits afford a terrible 
chance for fraudulent agents and heartless 
nurserymen that thousands suffer loss be- 
fore facts can be got at. 

In addition to such larger fruits as I have 
enumerated, these [owa experiments cover 
currants, raspberries, gooseberries, grapes, 
etc. The results are made known by send- 
ing out stock to reliable nurserymen to 
test. There are many of them already on 
the market 

The description of afew sorts of forest 
trees introduced may be givenin full. The 
object aimed at in this line bas been to se- 
cure quick growing trees for immediate 
effect, as shelters and wind-breaks on the 
prairies. For this p. rpose poplars and wil- 
lows surpass all other trees. 

Populus alba, The true white poplar of 
Europe, uprnght in growth, beautiful in 
foliage and does not spread to serious ex- 
tent. Timber valuable for finishing lum- 
ber. 

Populus Petrovsky. A rapid, upright 
grower adapted to dry svil and dry climate. 
Timber does not warp, sbrink or crack like 
that of onr native cotton-wood. 

Salix fragilis. The famous red willow 
of Eastern Europe, used for tanning the 
Russian upper-leather. Wood superior to 
all other willows for timber. 

Then there are some very admirable or- 
namental sorts, such as Populus Bolleana. 
When Professor Sargent first saw this tree 
in Europe he pronounced it one of the finest 
ornamental trees of the temperate zone. It 
is difficult to realize the beauty of the well- 
grown specimen without seeing it when its 
silvery-cut leaves are moved by the summer 
breeze. Upright in habit, but with a beau- 
tifully rounded top. 


Salix laurifolia. “It is difficult for one 


who has not before seen it to realize that 
itslarge, laurel-like leaves can belong to a 
willow.” 

There are samples of many fine sorts an- 
nounced. Some of them have already got 
into the catalogues of our most enterprising 
nurserymen. There are also several very 
promising new evergreens on trial and full 
of promise. They are not yet fully re- 
ported on because not completely tested. 

From the list of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, not Russian or in the above general 
class, a good list of hardy sorts is given in 
the latest bulletin from Ames. Among 
others, I select: 

“ Eleagnus angustifolia. A few grand 
specimens in the state, but should be seen 
near every home. It is a small tree with 
silvery white foliage and shoots. Even in 
winter it attracts attention.’’ Whether by 
this is meant our Eleagnus hortensis I do 
not know—or the argentea; but I take it 
to be neither of these. 

Halimodendron argenteum, * A silvery 
leaved shrub—not excelled as ashrubon the 
lawn or for a small weeping tree when top- 
worked on the caragena.”’ 

Viburnum lantana or lantanoides is “a 
fine hardy sort of spowball’’ that is highly 
recommended. 

Prunus triloba, I take it, isnew. Itis 
described as a double flowered species of 
dwarf plum that is very desirable. But it 
may be our “‘ Chinese” sort. 

Lonicera coccinea is highly recom- 
mended, as also Evonymus nana. 

But there is nothing unique in this section 
of the work. [tis for their zeal and skill 
and industry in introducing fruits suited to 
our colder states that these Northwestern 
educators are specially to honored. There 
is a striking similarity between the climate 
and soil of Russian steppes and the plains 
of our vast Northwest. Hope for en- 
during fruits lies in the direction by 
these men. But it is not the Northwest 
only that is deeply interested The whole 
fruit-belt is involved in a general loss of 
trees from increasing variability of climate. 
There are varieties once hardy not now re- 
liable in the same sections. But it is an 
established necessity to plant trees grafted 
# the root and these are proving decidedly 
less enduring than the same sorts grafted 
high in orchards of seedlings. 

Europe is older in experience. Her evolu- 
tions of fruits and trees have had time to 
secure adaptations that we have not yet 
secured, and we shall probably find a most 
welcome supplement to ourown efforts in 
the work of Russian horticulturists. Here- 
tofore, we have occasionally received some 
new introduction from Eastern Europe; but 
it has been our habit to rely rather on Bel- 
gium and France and their experimenters. 


No such systematic and far-reaching labor 
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has ever before been undertaken as that by 
Professors Budd, Sargent and Gibbs. 

To fully realize the immensity of the work 
already accomplished and its real import 
one must consider the discouragements and 
disappointments as well as the successes. 
The later bulletins announce the almost 
utter worthlessness of the large introduc- 
tion made at an early date from the Baltic 
Provinces. The conditions of climate are, 
of course, enormously varied in Russia; 
reaching as it does from the Northern 
Ocean to the Black and Caspian Seas. It 
became necessary for Professor Budd and 
his co-workers to make a personal study of 
the soils and climates and fruits of Eastern 
Europe. This study they made and the re- 
sults and prospects were duly reported in 
the bulletin for 1883. No report could have 
been fuller or more scholarly. Each suc- 
cessive bulletin since that date marks a 
stage of progress in the way of introduction 
and dissemination. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 

—_———> 


RICE. 
BY MRS. C. 





E. BAMFORD. 
> 


THE rice-plant, like our own apple-tree, 
has migrated with man from cvuntry to 
country, and has settled down to remain 
with him wherever the soil and climate 
are adapted to its growth. 

It was an ancient idea that rice-diet was 
injurious to the eye-sight, but it has never 
resulted in producing national blindness, 
although whole nations have used rice-food 
for many centuries, 

In Chiva and India the nutritious rice 
has been of more value to the inhabitants 
than the mealy potato has been to Ireland. 

The Chinese claim that the rice-plant was 
cultivated in the Chinese Empire nearly 
three thousand years before the Christian 
era. Atthe present time the inhabitants 
of China would doubtless perish in vast 
numbers if the rice-plant were to fail of 
bringing forth its annual harvest. Even 
two crops per year are sometimes raised in 
China upon the same ground, when the 
earth has been enriched by river inunda- 
tions. 

There are two chief species of rice, with 
many varieties of each of the species. The 
common “lowland,’’ Oryza sativa, flour- 
ishes best in marshy places while the “ up- 
land,’”’ Oryza mutica, grows upon hills or 
mountain-sides. 

The ‘‘upland rice” grows largely in Java 
and Ceylon. It is sown in dry soil and 
watered only by the rains of heaven. If 
forced to remain long in water the plant de- 
cays, while if the seed is planted in tide- 
water its vitality is soon destroyed. 

The “lowland rice” loves the tide-lands. 
the river-lands subject to overflow, or the 
islands of the sea. Inshort, itis a thirsty 
plant, and salt water refreshes it full as 
well as fresh. 

The rice of commerce consists of the seeds 
of the plant deprived of their husks. When 
rice seed is planted, it is often allowed to 
lie in the water until the plant grows and 
appears in sight. Atthis time the field is 
drained off for a short time. Water is 
afterward allowed to stand ugon the rice 
field for several weeks until the rice is ma 
ture, 

During the growth of the crop the culti- 
vator diligently destroys the weeds and 
grasses. So much wading in the water 
often proves very deleterious to the health, 
and malarious fevers are too often the con- 
sequence. 

The rice-plant turns of a yellowish color 
when ready for cutting, which is done with 
the cradle or siekle, and after being dried 
it is bound into bundles. Affgr the rice is 
threshed it is placed in sacks and carried to 
the millfor huiling, by machinery. Hull- 
ing, leaves besides the chaff, three kinds o 
rice, namely: prime rice, broken rice, and 
the flour. After this process the rice is 
ready for market. 

Rice has long been cultivated in the 
Soutbern States. Itis asserted that as 
early as 1694 a vessel from Madagascar ar- 
rived in distress at the port of Charleston. 
It had on board a little sack of rice which 
was given to one named Thomas Smith, 
who planted the seed in alow place in his 
garden. The little crop flourished and 
yielded seed which was gradually dissemi- 
nated until rice became the staple commod- 
ity of the colony. 

In former times the cultivation was con- 
fined mostly to the sea islands, and the low 
shore lands of the coasts of South Carolina 
and Georgia. More recently Louisiana and 
several other Southern States have produced 
ot , making rice-eul- 

t nportant industries 
i annual consumption 

e t ihe United states is reported as 
erly double Lhe production, 





One of the greatest troubles of the culti- 
vator of rice is the bi-annual attack of birds. 
In the spring, at the time of planting, the 
rice-birds of various kinds eat the seed be- 
fore the ground is well flooded with water. 
Again, in the fall, when the grain is in the 
milk, the birds are very annoying and de- 
structive, and it is a pever-failing time of 
great anxiety to the rice grower. 

Many birds are fond of rice, but the chief 
marauder is the “rice-bird” “‘ or bobo- 
link”? of the North. These winged “an- 
archists’’ do not visit the fields by scores or 
hundreds only, but by thousands and by 
innumerable multitudes. Sometimes whole 
fields are destroyed, bringing to the rice- 
pianter a “crop of discouragements ”’ in- 
stead of a crop of rice. 

During the time the rice-birds are so nu- 
merous, hundreds of boys and men are 
employed, called ‘‘ bird-minders,’”’ who 
alarm the birds by discharging firearms, and 
in various ways strive to keep the birds 
from the fields. Bird-trapping and netting 
and egg-destroying are resorted to without 
apparently diminishing the numbers, and 
with about as much visible benefit as a 
fence might be in keeping weeds from a 
garden. In the “‘ Annual Report of Agricul- 
ture” it is stated that the annual loss occa- 
sioned from birds aggregates $2,000.000. 

One large rice-grower says: ‘‘ We em- 
ploy about one hundred ‘ bird-minders,’ 
who shoot from threeto five kegs of pow- 
der daily, of twenty-five poundseach; add 
to this shot and caps, and you will have 
some idea what these birds cost one plant- 
on.” 

The President of the Georgia Rice-growers 
Association reports that in 1884 a neighbor- 
ing planter informed him that “he per- 
mitted four pot-hunters (contrary to the or- 
dinary régime) to shoot in his fields, andin 
the course of the fall season they slaugh- 
tered and accounted for eight thousand 
‘rice-birds.’ In every plantation large 
numbers are killed, and yet the visible sup- 
ply of these robbers of the air does not seem 
in the least diminished. Every year the 
same numbers seem to swarm,and with won- 
derful prescience of the date of the coming 
harvest.” 

Notwithstanding all this loss to the’plant- 
er, yet statistics show that in 1879-1880 the 
rice crop of the United States ‘‘ amounted 
to 110,131,373 pounds, worth, at six cents per 
pound, 36,607,882,38."” In future years, when 
a “‘ Penn-treaty ’’ of some kind has been 
made with the hungry birds, doubtless the 
United States will produce rice enough for 
its own consumption. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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CHEAP ICE-HOUSES. 
BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 


IcE is an indispensable article in the 
dairy-room, and it never comes amiss in 
the store-room of the ordinary farm-house. 
It is a luxury that all desire to have during 
the hot summer months, and the large 
number of ice companies that have come 
into existence shows how generally the 
article is usedin the cities for home pur- 
poses. The farmer alone seems to get 
along without ice in the summer, and yet 
he is the one above all others who ought to 
have it, and can have it, for little or no cost. 
In the winter-time there is but little work 
to be done on the farm, and the time spent 
in constructing a small ice-house, and fill- 
ing it with ice would never be missed. 
Even though there is but little use for the 
article in the summer-time, the pleasure 
which the ice will give ought to be a suffi- 
cient pretext in many cases for gathering a 
small quantity in the winter. It is well to 
think something of home comfort in the 
country, and not raise all the luxuries of 
life for sale alone. Money is the great ob- 
ject for which we give our labor: but it is 
merely the medium through which we hope 
to obtain the comforts and luxuries of 
life. 

Ice-houses are being more generally built 
in the country now than they were in the 
days of our forefathers, for with the in- 
crease of the dairy business in the Eastern 
States there has grown up a greater de- 
mand for them. But where dairy business 
is not the speciality of the farmer, ice- 
houses are notin such universal use. The 
plea has always been that there was so 
much labor lost that it was hardly advisa- 
ble to construct an ice-house. The farmer 
would not be able to use half the ice that 
his smallest ice-house would hold, and, as 
there was no means of selling it, he was 
forced to see a great deal of his labor melt 
away. Many have overcome this difficulty 
by clubbing together, and building a house 
for the storage of ice, which woutd be di- 
vided into equal shares. This is a good 








plan where the farmers live in the same 


neighborhood, for then the cost of construc- 
tion is lessened, as well as the amount of 
labor required from each man. 

Long Island is well supplied with small 
ponds or lakes, which are connected 
with the Great South Bay by small brooks. 
Every year these fresh-water lakes furnish 
ice enough to supply not only the inhabit- 
ants of the island, but even a large part 
of the city trade. Ice-houses are very plen- 
tiful, and a great number of them are con- 
structed onthe share system. As there is 
always more than enough to supply the 
owners with ice during the entire summer 
season, the price of ice is always low, and 
it can be purchased in small quantities 
much cheaper than it can be obtained in the 
city. Of late years the island has become a 
great summer resort for thousands of city 
people, and the ice business has conse- 
quently assumed considerable importance 
in the eyes of Long Island inhabitants. 
Every small village has a number of ice- 
houses constructed on a large scale, from 
which the hotels and city boarders are sup- 
plied with the desirable article. 

If plenty of sawdust is at hand the build- 
ing of a cheap ice-house is an easy matter; 
but in many parts of the country saw mills 
are almost as scarce and far between as 
lakes of water, making it impracticable to 
use sawdust for packing. A good substi- 
tute, however, can be found in straw, if the 
house is to be constructed above ground, or 
if built below sand and cement may take its 
place. One of the best ice-houses that I have 
seen was built below the surface of the 
ground, and not an ounce of sawdust used 
in constructing it. It was built of boards 
and studding, double, with a foot space for 
packing. The bottom was made of cement, 
which tapered to a point, where a smail 
drain was constructed that led the water 
away. Aclose trap allowed the water to 
escape into the drain whena certain quanity 
had accumulated, but prevented the constant 
escape of the cool air. Between the double 
sides a packing of cement and sand was 
put, which was heaped up even with the 


surface ofthe ground. The space above the 
cement was then filled in with straw. The 
fact that the melting of the ice always took 
place above the line of the cement in this 
house seemed to show that the straw did not 
make as good packing as the sand and 
cement. Sawdust unless carefully used 
will not prove a good material for packing 
ice-houses; but cement and sand can be ob- 
tained by all farmers, and, when they are 
properly used, they will prove Loth a good 
protection from the heat, and be impervi- 
ous to air and water, keeping the cooled 
air around the ice, and there will be none 
of the up and down motion belonging to air. 
SEAFORD, L. I. 
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WOODRUFF GRAPE. 


THIS variety appears to be growing in 
favor as it becomes known. The fruit is 
red, about the size of Concord, and a large 
bunch; it is sweet andripens medium early. 
While ripening it has a strong, foxy smell. 
but this odor is dissipated at the time of 
maturity, and then is not more apparent 
than in some other popular sorts. The vine 
is a healthy, strong grower and quite pro- 
ductive. It promises to be a favorite mar- 
ket variety.— Vick’s Magazine. 
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The Boston Journal says it is well known 
that birds are very sensitive to toves of the 
voice, and are terrified at any loud, angry 
words. A lady who wished to make a bobo- 
link stop singing, at last scolded it in a loud 
voice, and then took up a scarf and shook it 
in rebuke at the caged bird. In a moment 
the bird was still, but a short time after 
made a fluttering about the cage. Its own- 
er turned to the bird, and was shocked to 
see tt falldead. Unkind words had killed 
it. We know of two cases similar to this. 
In one case acanary bird, and the other a 
mocking-bird, died within five minutes 
after having been spoken to ina violent, 
angry tone. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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EXTRACT OF MEAT 
and insist upon no other being substituted for it, 
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across label. 
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VED FARM MACHINERY, 

Improved Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever 

Horse-Powers. Threshing Machines, Straw- 

serving Threshers, La Dow's Disc and 
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Land Rollers, Cultivators, Feed M 


ers,etc. Send for Ill. Catalogue 
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Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
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RATES. 
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Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

3" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

62” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bits, 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
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scriptions so that po loss of numoers may occur. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

| kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of x ow set, short weight alum or phosphate 


wders. Sol in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


OU PANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y 





Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 








Indispensable and economical. 
ore  eomnpnotely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


Made of cloth, and 
Address, stating 


size 
REVERSIBLE E COLLAR CO., 2% Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass, Illustrated Cataloeue free. 
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Ask your dealer for 
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Send for his new 100 page Ijlustrated Catalogue of 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Hooks, Rod Trim- 
mings, etc. 

Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish- 
ing, written by the most noted anglers of the present 
day, which will be ready about Jan. lith. Send at 
once. Address, 
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TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS, 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA, 


lea aan Sew yoRe THURSDAY. 
K, AY, FEBRU. 
and TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7TH. inMAGNIFICER 
TRAINS OF PULLMAN PALACE CARS (with Pull. 
— Palace Dining -Cars and Hotel Carson each 
The February 2d Party arrives at S 

Png Wg —~ Rg gs BA ith, going via ‘Onion 
Kansas tS an Albuquerque, Barstow, and 


The Februar y 7th Party arrives at Sout 
California points Fepruary 224. Zoing via Cinelanah 
Mammoth Cave, New Orleans, , Galveston, San Anto- 
i Paso, Four Da be spent in 
New Orleans (February | th ns Fi th), thus giving 
the oe gn oP op; a ee enjoy the Magnificent 
estivit 

Thirteen Returning Parties, under special escort, 
over five Different Routes, Returntickets also 
ficke on all Trains until July, Independent 

a covering every expense both ways, and giy- 

ing entire freedom to the passenger while in Califor. 
nia, and also in making the homeward journey. 
Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
SDaten af ther’ Califoruia® Wacutel 

er California 

March 8th and 12th. ree 

Second Excursion te Mexice, March 12th. 

Send for descriptive circulars, designatin 
w ether book of California or Mexico tours is dest 
J. ™M. JENKINS, 
257 Broadway, New York, 


EUROPE {i SEASON. 
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¢ IT. Fullest e 1D 
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one leave New York every Wednesday and 
$1, 967, 369 13 Average time from New York bes _Southamgees very 
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New Policies Issued. Income Claims Paid. 
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days, and to London less than 8 d 
For London speciai train ‘awaits passengers in 
a Docks on landing 
My of Ls line take the southerly route dur- 
e ice 
a ms cabin “table sonal tothat of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 


OELRICHS & co.. 2 Bowling Green, 
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BERMUDA 


Is reached in stp benre Se from New York by the ele- 
gant steamers of 4 Quebec 8. 8. Co., sailing weekly. 
at situation of ti he Gulf 


ee formation PREVENTS . 

bec 8. 8, Co. also dispatch highest class passenger 

steamers ovary, seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 

the neato oat | ey Islands, affording a charm- 

ing tropical trip at a cost of about five dollars per 

day. For Ru particulars apply to 
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Its main dune and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, ROcK 


CATIX CITY, 8T. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
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